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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Employment Situation in the Fourth Quarter 


One of the main features of the employment situation in the fourth quarter 
was the continued expansion of the service industry. Between August and 
November, employment in the service industry rose 55,000 compared with 
an average rise of 45,000 during the previous five years. Staffing of new 
educational and health facilities accounted for a large part of this advance. 
Employment expansion in retail trade, which had been quite substantial earlier 
this year, was held down by the retarding influence of mild weather on sales of 
winter clothing. In other service-producing industries, employment either con- 
tracted or remained stable between the third and fourth quarter. 

The third to fourth quarter changes in employment in the goods-producing 
industries were mainly seasonal. Manufacturing employment normally drops 
fairly sharply between August and November as a resuit of layoffs in the canning 
industry; this year it declined by 59,000, which was about average. Forestry 
employment expanded seasonally and mining remained fairly stable. Construc- 
tion and agricultural activity did not decline as rapidly as usual owing to the fine 
weather prevailing in many areas during October and November. 

Motor vehicle and motor vehicle parts plants have been busier in recent 
months following stepped up production on the 1961 models. A strong first 
half of 1960 was followed by cutbacks in production and employment for 
retooling and model changeover during the third quarter. With the completion 
of the transition period in October, production of passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles showed a better than 50-per-cent rise from September. The January-— 
October production figures were slightly higher than last year for both passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles. Employment has been rising in recent months, 
although it is still somewhat lower than a year ago. 

The iron and steel industry, which accounted for the heaviest losses in 
manufacturing employment earlier in the year, showed a further decline during 
the fourth quarter. Activity in primary steel products continued to slacken 
during the past few months while other parts of the iron and steel industry held 
fairly steady at the reduced levels of the third quarter. Employment was some- 
what firmer in the aircraft industry as a result of recent orders from the 
United States Government. 


Construction employment moved down in an irregular fashion from mid- 
. 1959 to mid-1960 as some losses were interspersed with partly offsetting 
advances. From August to November, when construction employment normally 
falls sharply (the average contraction in the past five years was 50,000), the 
decline this year was only 35,000. The unusually mild fall weather appears 
to have been the main reason for the smaller drop this season. Housing con- 
tinued to be a major source of weakness in the fourth quarter; although an 
upturn in housing starts occurred toward the end of the year, the volume of 
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work under construction in October was still lower than a year before. Non- 
residential construction was maintained at a fairly high level after showing some 
strengthening in the third quarter. Prospects in this sector of construction con- 
tinued to be fairly bright, particularly in engineering, where the value of 
contracts awarded has been running well ahead of last year. Contracts awarded 
in the first ten months of 1960 were more than one-fifth higher than last year 
in engineering and one-tenth higher in industrial construction. 


Employment Growth Over the Year 


Total employment in November, at 6,029,000, was up 99,000 over the 
year before. The sustained growth of most sectors of the service industry 
was responsible for the increase. Activity in trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate showed little change over the year but some slackening occurred in 
transportation. For the service-producing industries* as a whole, employment 
was 119,000 higher than last year. On the other hand, employment in the 
goods-producing industries during November was down from a year ago by 
20,000, with losses in manufacturing and construction; there was a small 
advance in agriculture. 

Some 1,644,000 women were em- 
: ployed in November, 102,000 more than 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS = CANADA a year before; there were slightly fewer 

boa aie men employed than a year ago. As might 
be expected, the employment expansion 
in the service industries was more strik- 
rep eae 00, | ing among women than among men. On 
the other hand, the slowdown in activity 
in the goods-producing industries affected 
more men than women. 

The labour force growth accelerated 
during recent months, and by November 
it was 211,000 higher than a year before. 
Women accounted for more than half of 
spaces | the increase, much more than their share 
5,800,000 | ac of the labour force. The rising number of 
ae married women in the labour force was 
particularly marked. Expansion of job 
opportunities, changing social attitudes 
Non-Farm | and labour saving devices in the home 
have all played a part in the increased 
labour force participation of married 
women. 


Original data — — == Seasonally adjusted 


Sacwwd Kewanee Mn Sener Meine er net *For purposes of employment analysis it is 
Sit OP 3 ho aan mee sometimes. useful to have in one group all 

“ the industries that produce goods and in 

NOCaCh , another group all the industries concerned with 
TE: € uppermost curve, representing supplying services. The former includes agricul- 
the labour force, on this chart in the ture and other primary industries, manufactur- 
November issue (p. 1098) was incorrectly ing and construction; the latter, transportation 
plotted. It indicated a labour force of ane oe voaogee geo Bae one on 
6,599,000 in October. The figure was real estate and service (which includes re- 


: - creation, community, government and other 
actually 6,499,000; as-plotted above. ~ Services): ; ; 
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Trends in Manufacturing Industries 


Most of the employment losses.over the year have been in construction 
and manufacturing, and in the latter, weaknesses have been centered in the 
durable goods industries. In September, the employment index for durables 


‘was 6.6 per cent lower than a year before while for non-durables it. showed 


no: change. The iron and steel products industries experienced the most marked 
employment decline; in agricultural implements it fell by about 29 per cent. 
Smaller, though still substantial employment reductions took place in heating 
and cooking appliances, iron castings and primary iron and steel. The curtail- 
ment of activity in agricultural implements can be attributed, in part, to a 
weakening in the export market. Export sales of agricultural implements in 
the first eight months of 1960 were down 27 per cent from the comparable 
period in 1959. The 8-per-cent employment decline in transportation equipment, 
shown in the table below, embraced shipbuilding, motor vehicles, aircraft and 
railway rolling stock. Some improvement appears to have taken place in the 
aircraft and automotive industries during October and November though 
not enough to bring employment up to last year’s level. 


Manufacturing Employment 
(Index: 1949—100) 


ai lt Sept. 1960 Sept.1959 9% Change 
Me Tea Ueto f UTAGU OS Me cee rete ak Reha dont acto tesachcasnacseecscecees so0r sa¥0s TAS LE Ses —3.3 


WOLD ie DUG) DUES), cae: Sacer ee aes ee i ee Pres 111.8 —0.3 
RM ceands BEV ELAgES tlasia. Ws. Ald cine etka 129.8 126.6 +2.5 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products ..........0.....000000.. 78.8 84.4 —6.6 
TRU TRYS P22 tee as ge Oe 102.5 110.5 —7.2 
Re aT OR ere. eee. EATER TYR Tse do Maddy obtewsddeab tuck voor 85.6 88.9 —3.7 
"TPES GTEC Se A SSN eae 8 ene ee ee TES 80.0 —3.4 
RB Gy MnNaN OM eee tee 5c kc cts cea cM pals unaguecitcapnetsenteocudeesea-sownts 92.3 95.8 —3.7 
IP ZIBIES? ocosssaéecenn sh Jatee Jeo SLRES coe See Cae REESE EEE eee 127.3 127.2 * 
 PSTUaHn De, ALUMS Ie) aN seo alee ae Rea poner ere DAs iano +1.0 
Products of Petroleum and Coal ........................ 137.4 138.3 —0.7 
RGHGiicAl meee kt LT Seed Bee Aa 133.4 132.6 +0.6 
PEC OM ATC OUSAE Meas AO Heo Me ica ne a IN 133%1 132.0 +0.8 

Petireinlemin mepat creer sine 9950s. lo.che EOE Roce heae nied axe 111.5 119.4 — 6.6 
DONA MRR 5 sree tae, caty thcliras styabten eg ibenchansaeans ihe ov tease 105.7 111.6 —5.3 
ROTI SECO Mery. 8. ECS. RL. cas veectodataseelockassa-ouestive 102.6 112.7 —9.0 
Siransportation EQuUIpPMeNt. .....c...1-ss-eency-+Ii oe----be ves 103.5 112.6 —8.1 
OTROS epee eae eee os a ee Sc Re Aeon. «dads tvecsiess 130.4 130.5 * 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies ................0.04- 133.0 140.6 —5.4 
INGE MERCEAITIC NTIMET AL oo....csecs ovicestiaessencseececeaseese cee 144.2 152.3 —5.3 


* Less than 0.5. 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


The slowdown in construction activity—traceable to a large extent to a 
drop in housebuilding—has had its counterpart in reduced employment levels 
in the building material industries. Wood products and non-metallic mineral 
products show identical year-to-year declines of 5.3 per cent. Reduced demands 
for concrete and brick accounted for much of the slackening in non-metallic 
mineral products. The easing in the demand for wood products had its origin 
in the domestic market. Exports of wood products have been maintained at 
a slightly higher level than last year. 
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Employment in the electrical apparatus and supplies industry was down 
by 5.4 per cent in September compared with a year before. The slower pace 
of activity in this industry can be attributed largely to fewer electric power 
developments. Employment in heavy electrical machinery fell sharply over 
the year while, with minor exceptions, the other parts of the industry held up 
fairly well. Non-ferrous metals was about the only hard-goods industry to 
maintain employment at last year’s level. Exports have shown more strength 
than last year, offsetting weaknesses in the domestic market. Conspicuously 
large gains have been apparent in sales of aluminum, nickel and copper. 

Employment trends in the non-durable goods industries have been mixed. 
Food and beverages, which account for roughly one fourth of total employment 
in the non-durable goods industries, made a September-to-September advance 
of 2.5 per cent, offsetting the larger percentage declines in tobacco products, 
rubber, leather, textiles and clothing. Employment levels were virtually un- 
changed over the year in paper products, miscellaneous manufacturing products 
and products of petroleum and coal. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased seasonally between the third and fourth quarter 
and continued to be substantially higher than last year. In November, an 
estimated 429,000 persons were unemployed, representing 6.6 per cent of the 
labour force. A year before, the figure was 317,000, representing 5.1 per cent 
of the labour force. 

Men accounted for about 80 per cent of the increase over the year. The 
largest year-to-year percentage increase was in the 14-19 year age group; 
as usual, the rate of unemployment was substantially higher among teenagers 
than in any other age group. Four fifths of the unemployed in November were 
over 19 years old, and in these older age groups the increase over the year 
was more or less uniform. 


Long-term unemployment has been more prevalent than in 1959. In 
November, some 116,000 job seekers had been seeking work for four months 
or more. A year before, 63,000 of a smaller total had been seeking work for 
this length of time. 


About 42 per cent of the persons unemployed in November were heads 
of families; 48 per cent were sons, daughters or other relatives living in family 
units; and 10 per cent were unattached persons. Of 294,000 family units with 
one or more persons unemployed, 59 per cent also had at least one person 
in the family working. In the remaining 
120,000 families, no one was employed. 


Regional unemployment rates in No- 
vember were highest in the Pacific and 
lowest in the Prairie Provinces. Unem- 
ployment in Ontario was below the 
national rate; in the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions it was higher than the national 
rate. 


AVERAGE HOU RS WO 


Manufacturing 


Averages 


1956 1957 JF) MAACIM J. UALS) (Ov NOD, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 1960 


F SUBSTANTIAL 
. LABOUR SURPLUS 


: i Group | 
ST. JOHN’S 


ancouver-New 
Westminster 
WINDSOR 


<— 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 75,000 or more) 


CORNWALL 


JOLIETTE <— 


\ 
\ 
\ 


A 


‘MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
Per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


_ MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
} AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
Per cent or more agricultural) 


CAMPBELLTON<— 
OKANAGAN 


VALLEY <— 
PRINCE GEORGE. 
<— 


JER 
ST. STEPHEN DLE 
VICTORIAVILLE: 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


<—| Brantford 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 
Calgary Ottawa-Hull 
EDMONTON 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
Toronto 


WINNIPEG 


5 od 


Sudb: 
Corner Brook a 
Farnham-Granby 
FT. WILLIAM- 
PT, ARTHUR 
Guelph 
Kingston 
KITCHENER 
Lac St. Jean 
London 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 


Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 

Victoria 


<— 
(— 


Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Regina 


Barrie 

CHARLOTTETOWN <— 
Chatham 

LETHBRIDGE DF 
PRINCE, ALBERT 

RED DEER 

RIVIERE DU LOUP <— 
SASKATOON 
Thetford-Megantic- 


St. Georges 
YORKTON 


Bathurst 
BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver Island 
Chilliwack 
CRANBROOK 
DAUPHIN 
DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville 
EDMUNDSTON 
Fredericton 

GALT 


GASPE, 
GODERICH 
GRAND FALLS 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
LACHUTE- 

STE, THERESE 
Lindsay 
MEDICINE HAT 
MONTMAGNY 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 4 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
ST. HYACINTHE 
St. Jean 


ST. THOMAS 


Drumheller 
Kitimat 
Listowel 
Stratford 
Swift Current 


fold et Bt 


Group 2 Concluded 
Sault Ste. Marie 
SIMCOE 
Sorel 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL-NELSON 


i beter it ttt 


4 


Es 


<— 


WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
WOODSTOCK- 
TILLSONBURG 


Yarmouth 


_—>>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 983, September issue. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
| The decline in employment in the 
meres Atlantic region from the third to the 


fourth quarter was less than seasonal. 
Increased activity in pulpwood logging 
was the main source of employment 
strengthening, although certain parts of 
manufacturing improved also. Logging 
employment reached the highest level in 
several years, bolstered in part by the 
rebuilding of pulpwood inventories. The 
revival in steel production was one of 
the sources of strength in manufacturing. 
Except in the wire and nail mill, which 
has been hampered by market conditions 
for several years, the Sydney steel mills 
were operating at better than 90 per cent 
of capacity during November. The ship- 

. building industry, which was a source of 
employment expansion during the summer and early fall, released some 500 
workers during November. Activity in aircraft manufacturing was well sustained 
during the fourth quarter but the railway rolling stock industry showed little 
improvement from the low level of the third quarter. . 

The construction industry has shown less buoyancy in recent months than 
earlier in the year, mainly reflecting an easing in highway and street construction. 
Other types of non-residential construction were maintained at slightly higher 
levels than last year. Housebuilding activity continued at a reduced rate, although 
prospects improved toward the end of the year after an upturn in housing starts. 

Activity in the coal mining industry showed no appreciable change between 
the third and fourth quarter. This industry has been experiencing periodic 
cutbacks in production since the summer of 1958. 


Employment in November was 18,000 higher than a year earlier, all of 
which was accounted for by increased female employment. Much of the over-all 
employment advance was in the service industry; there were smaller gains in 
forestry and manufacturing. An increase of 31,000 over the year brought the 
November labour force estimate to 583,000. 

Unemployment increased more than seasonally between the third and 
fourth quarter, reaching a considerably higher level than last year. In November 
some 53,000 or 9.1 per cent of the labour force were unemployed; in November 
1959; the estimate of 40,000 was 7.2 per cent. The increase in unemployment 
was fairly well distributed throughout the region. The labour market classifica- 
tion at the end of November was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in moderate surplus, 18 (17); in balance, 0 (3). 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan): Group 1. Employment was maintained at a somewhat 
higher level than last year until the middle of the third quarter but more recently 
it has been running below the 1959 level. The construction industry was mainly 
responsible for the year-to-year employment decline, although manufacturing 
employment has been somewhat lower also. 


Halifax (metropolitan): Group 2. Employment continued at a slightly higher 
level than last year. Advances occurred in manufacturing and trade but partly 
offsetting employment declines have taken place in construction and trans- 
portation. 


QUEBEC 


After a moderate growth in the first 


half of the year, employment in the LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


Quebec region dropped off sharply about JULY 1958 TO DATE 
midway in the third quarter, and con- é aff 
tinued to decline in the following months 


Labour Force 1,850,000 — 


at a higher rate than it did the year before. |; s6000—__! 

In November, total employment in the | 1m Vs 

region, at 1,664,000, was about the same 

as the year-earlier level. Women con- 1,750,000 —— Employed - 
by p> 1,700,000 — — - ie: 

stituted 26.1 per cent of total employ- [ 11:0,00 | 


ment, fractionally higher than last year. |" °°S) 00 
The greater-than-usual decline in ited 
employment was the result of opposing |... 
movements in non-agricultural industries. | 149.000 
Total manufacturing employment, season- nore ea 
ally adjusted, began to decline in June, ae 


and by September had dropped 3.4 per is 

cent; indications are that this trend con- 

tinued in the fourth quarter. Within manufacturing industries, capital goods 
and consumer durable goods were most severely affected, although most non- 
durables also experienced various degrees of employment decline. One con- 
spicuous exception among the durable goods industries was the aircraft and 
parts industry, where employment remained at a high level throughout the year. 
Reduced activity in the capital goods industries was in part a reflection of 
the decline in investment and in part was the indirect effect of the strike at 
the Dominion Bridge plant at Lachine, which lasted from the middle of August 
to the end of October and involved about 1,500 workers. 

Employment developments in the non-manufacturing industries (except 
construction) in the third and fourth quarters, and indeed throughout the year, 
were, on the whole, favourable. During most of the year, total construction 
employment lagged behind that of the two previous years. In the first half of 
the year a drop in residential construction was mainly responsible for this 
decline. In the third and fourth quarters, however, the curtailment in industrial 
construction became increasingly evident. In October, a sharp upturn in housing 
starts resulted in an improvement in construction employment. 
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In the primary industries, increased demand for iron ore and other mineral 
products in the export markets was reflected in a rise in employment in mining 
in the first nine months of the year. Forestry employment, however, showed 
little change over last year, in spite of considerably increased exports of wood 
and its products and of paper. 

Employment in the region derived its main support from the service- 
producing industries, particularly from trade and service, where employment 
was consistently higher than last year. As the service-producing industries 
together account for more than 35 per cent of total employment in the region, 
this employment growth offset declines in other industries. 

Unemployment was higher than last year throughout most of this year. 
As a proportion of the labour force, unemployment in November was 7.9 per 
cent, compared with 5.7 per cent in November 1959. In the first 11 months 
it averaged 6.4 per cent, compared with 5.5 per cent in 1959. Most labour 
market areas were affected by the increase in unemployment, although there 
were only a few reclassifications. At the end of November, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); 
in moderate surplus, 21 (21); in balance, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan): Group 2. A considerable drop in total employment 
from last year, mainly due to decreased activity in manufacturing, resulted in 
a reclassification of this area from balance to a moderate surplus category. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan): Group 2. The decline in employment over the 
year was only moderate. Both total manufacturing and construction held up 
well, but there was a sharp drop in employment in the production of transpor- 
tation equipment. 


ONTARIO 
Employment in Ontario decreased 
anhane eper ers ea seasonally from the third to the fourth 


quarter. Farm workers accounted for a 
large part of the 3.5-per-cent decrease in 
employment as most farming operations 
were completed during the third quarter. 
The smaller-than-usual decline of employ- 
ment in non-agriculture activities was a 
Batis Pome mW Pa reflection of mixed developments. One 

=f important factor was that fine weather 
extended well into December, which 
enabled most construction workers to 
remain at work relatively late in the 
season. 

After a small dip in the third quarter, 
employment in manufacturing increased 
to early summer levels. The automobile 
and parts plants, after having shut down 
in the summer for retooling and model changeover, began the recall of workers 
in September and continued to do so for most of the remainder of the year. 
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Labour Force 


2,250,000 ————} 


Employment in the canning and tobacco processing plants reached their seasonal 
peaks during the fourth quarter. 

Over the fourth quarter, as has been the case all year, there was a steady 
rise in the number employed in the service-producing industries. Normal employ- 
ment patterns prevailed in forestry, mining and the trade industries. 

In November the labour force was 2,384,000 and employment an estimated 
2,257,000, up 76,000 and 53,000 respectively from a year earlier. Women 
accounted for all of the net year-to-year gain; male employment was down 
slightly. 

The increase in the number of both men and women employed in the 
service industry was substantial. There was, however, no increase in total male 
employment over the year, mainly because of somewhat lower levels of residen- 
tial construction; persistent declines in manufacturing of electrical apparatus 
and supplies, iron and steel products and textiles; and, despite higher output 
than last year, the employment of fewer workers in the automotive and asso- 
ciated industries. 

A seasonal increase in unemployment brought the November estimate to 
127,000, higher by 23,000 than a year earlier. This estimate represented 5.3 
per cent of the labour force, little changed from the August estimate of 5.1 per 
cent but up from 4.5 per cent in November, 1959. The November classification 
of the 34 labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 2 (2); in moderate surplus, 28 (20); 
in balance, 4 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan): Group 2. The number registered for employment at 
the local NES offices increased over the quarter and remained above last year’s 
total. Over the quarter and over the year weaknesses in rubber, textile, and 
iron and steel plants have persisted while the service, trade and finance groups 
continued to grow. Prolonged favourable weather allowed an extension of 
construction activity well into December. 


Hamilton (metropolitan): Group 2. A record year for shipping was reported 
but industrial employment showed signs of weakening in the fourth quarter. 
One of the main factors was reduced domestic demand for steel products, which 
has affected employment in both primary iron and steel plants. Construction, 
which was doing well in the third quarter, began to fall sharply in October and 
unemployment in the construction trades neared pre-summer levels. 


Windsor (metropolitan): Group 1. Most but not all of the workers laid off in 
the third quarter during model changeover in the automobile plants have been 
recalled. Food and beverage processing plants reached high levels at the 
beginning of the fourth quarter whereas employment in the trade industry 
declined. 

Kitchener (major industrial): Group 2. Employment increased over the quarter 
but was lower than the last quarter of 1959. Quarterly improvements occurred 
in food and beverage plants and electrical apparatus plants. Over the year, 
most serious employment decreases were among construction crews and workers 
in electrical goods plants. There was a labour surplus in most construction 
trades and among women in most occupational groups. 
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PRAIRIE 


Employment reached a_ seasonal 
high of 1,136,000 in August and moved 
down to 1,052,000 in November. The 
November figure was 23,000 higher than 
a year earlier. All of the year-to-year gain 
was in non-agricultural industries; male 
workers accounted for 8,000 of the 
increase. The number on farms, 261,000, 
was slightly down from a year earlier. 
The labour force totalled 1,101,000 in 
November, 37,000 more than in the same 
month of 1959. 


JULY 1958 TO DATE 
Labour Force 


1, 150,000 
1,700,000 + 
1,950,000 Ey 


1,000,000 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE 
| 
| 


1, 100,000 — — 

1,050,000 —\—— 

1,000,000 — +—— 
950,000 —F 


Pera Nore In the early part of the fourth quar- 
750,000 Se aa ter extremely favourable weather made 
ee | possible a relatively high level of after- 

Py reeenu Nev NUEvUueNNEUCSEEENATENTEE harvest work on farms. Shipment was 


begun of the wheat crop, which was 
appreciably better than in 1959 and about 
equal to the average for the previous 10 years. The construction industry was 
also aided by the mild weather, in sharp contrast to the storms a year earlier. 
The good weather this year persisted until the last week of November, when 
a drop in temperature and heavy snowfalls disrupted outdoor work. 

In the construction industry, employment declined seasonally from the 
third to the fourth quarter. The total number employed also remained lower 
than a year earlier except in Saskatchewan, which recorded a 5-per-cent 
year-to-year increase early in the fourth quarter in spite of a decline of about 
24 per cent in houses under construction. In the other two provinces, house- 
building was down 47 per cent in Alberta and total construction exhibited a 
loss of about 10 per cent, and in Manitoba housebuilding was down 31 per cent 
and total construction about 4 per cent from a year earlier. The chief sustaining 
influences in the construction industry in the past year were four hydro projects 
and a heavy schedule of gas and oil gathering and distribution pipeline projects. 
The year’s roadbuilding program was completed early in the fourth quarter, 
resulting in a number of layoffs. ; 

The number working in manufacturing was reduced, chiefly in enterprises 
associated with construction such as sash and door makers, cement and 
concrete plants, and sand and gravel processors. In the needle trades between- 
season layoffs occurred as some orders for winter clothes were completed 
and the switchover to spring lines began. In the iron and steel industry, where 
employment was down from a year earlier, pipe plants were taking on men 
to begin production for next year’s heavy program of pipeline construction. 

Loggers were released when softness of logging roads somewhat hindered 
forestry operations and demand for forestry products weakened. In transporta- 
tion, railways laid off some maintenance crews and employment in road 
transportation also declined. 

_ Unemployment increased about as much as usual between the third and 
fourth quarters, and the November estimate of 49,000 represented 4.5 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 2.8 per cent a month earlier and 
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'58 1959 1960 ‘61 


—— 


——e_ 


_ from the third to the fourth quarter, and 


a eS 


3.3 per cent in November 1959. The November classification of labour market . 
areas was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial SEDI, 
0 (2); in moderate surplus, 13 (9); in balance, 6 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary and Edmonton (metropolitan): Group 2. As a result of extremely 
heavy declines in housebuilding and weakness in a number of manufacturing 
plants, employment levels were lower than a year earlier. 


-Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial): Group 2. Employment went down 


as iron ore shipments ceased in November and some layoffs occurred in 
forestry. 


PACIFIC 


a hesseasonal decline. in employment,; (°==""—=e"naeaemnermnaaarenan i 
1i i i : LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 
was about normal in the Pacific region |. FORCE TREADS | 
total employment, which totalled 526,000 ee 
in November, showed a gain of 2,000 Labour Force 


600,000 : 

from the same month last year. In non- | ee Reals ee 
agricultural industries, however, employ- 525,000-—+— 

ment remained below the year-earlier 

level as it has been since the first quar- | ,.,. am *™ 

ter, and male employment was down | 


2,000 from November 1959. The Novem- 
ber labour force totalled 583,000, above 


Employed: 


the year-earlier figure by 22,000. —_Non-Farm 


Snowfalls in November curtailed 
logging operations in some _ districts, 
especially at higher altitudes. Other cut- ! uit 
backs resulted from market conditions ,0ut 6 wi 
for lumber, shingles and plywood. Some ; 
mills were shut down and others reverted from two-shift operation to a single 
shift. Demand continued steady in pulp and paper, and operations continued 
at high levels. 

The construction industry was aided by mild weather but a 39-per-cent 
year-to-year drop in the number of houses under construction at the end of 
October was instrumental in cutting total employment in the industry well 
below year-earlier levels. Men were laid off in the fourth quarter as roadbuilding 
programs were completed and as activity on other projects went down season- 
ally. Preparations for laying pipe on the large gas project in the southeast 
corner of British Columbia got under way in the fourth quarter. 

The number at work in manufacturing was reduced from the third to the 
fourth quarter as a consequence of layoffs in shipyards, in industries supplying 
construction projects, and in food processing. Canning of fruit, vegetables 
and fish were completed in a number of plants. 

The mining industry continued steady with little change in employment 
levels. Gains were registered in natural gas and crude oil production in the 
northern part of the province, where 15 drill rigs were in operation in the 
later part of November. 
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Herring fishing got under way for the first time this year when market 
conditions improved, allowing a large number of fishermen to return to work. 
Other fishing continued to lag behind last year’s levels, however, and whaling 
was not resumed; whalers have not operated so far this year. From January 
to the end of October the value of fish caught was 21 per cent lower than in 
the same period last year; the weight of fish landed was 51 per cent lower. 

Some pickup was noted in retail trade in the fourth quarter after a 2.8-per- 
cent decline from year-earlier totals in the first three quarters. This decline was 
accompanied by a 3-per-cent drop in employment in September from the same 
month in 1959. This drop in retail trade was virtually offset by an increase in 
wholesale trade employment, however, so that the total year-to-year loss in 
trade was only fractional. 

The increase in unemployment from the third to the fourth quarter was 
about equal to the change in previous years, but the total remained well above 
that a year earlier. Unemployment in November amounted to 57,000, which 
represented 9.8 per cent of the labour force, up from 7.7 per cent the month 
before and 6.6 per cent a year earlier. The 12 labour market areas were classified 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in 
moderate surplus, 8 (9); in balance, 1 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan): Group 1. Layoffs in wood prod- 
ucts manufacturing other than pulp and paper, which held at strong levels, and 
in construction brought employment levels down seasonally in the fourth 
quarter. Settlement of a 20-day grain handlers’ strike late in November allowed 
the outward movement of grain to begin again. 

Victoria (major industrial): Group 2. Layoffs in shipyards along with other 
seasonal cutbacks increased unemployment in the third quarter. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
November | November | November | November | November | November 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Metropolitan’, ..5. 05. ovacese dec ccotannen 3 1 8 7 1 4 
‘Major’ Industrialse ...cnceceoeeemee 2 2 23 19 1 5 
Major Agricultural.................+-.- — -- 10 10 4 4 
Minor22.5.. cties ogee sie teh eee eee 6 4 47 40 5 14 
Total stick. sees decades see 11 7 88 76 ll 27 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
__ Manpower 
: Total civilian labour force (a)... (in thousands). .| Nov. 12 6, 458 — 0.6 + 3.4 
q META TSOV EG: » o1ec4% 0.4,5.0,9'6 ses 0\s:0 (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 6, 029 — 1.7 + 1.7 
! MSPPACHIGUIG.. 0s scccscccccses (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 649 — 6.6 + 1.9 
\ Non-agriculture............ (in thousands). .| Nov. 12 5,280 —~ $0 + 1.6 
, Paid workers............... (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 4,924 — 1.3 + 2.1 
4 
| At work 35 hours or more.................. Nov. 12 N.A N.A. N.A. 
f At work less than 35 hours.................. Nov. 12 N.A N.A. N.A. 
¥ Employed but not at work................. Nov. 12 N.A N.A. N.A. 
Unemployed................. (in thousands). .] Nov. 12 429 +16.6 +35.3 
DR UEAND IC hy 2 4 csshere fa.0i «te tenets » © (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 53 +15.2 +32.5 
; ine a (in thousands). .} Nov. 12 143 +13.5 +41.6 
NUMEUTION fess a eee ee eea es (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 127 + 5.8 +22.1 
2G Sa ee ee (in thousands)..} Nov. 12 49 +58.1 +40.0 
0 oo SR il ieee (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 57 +26.7 454.1 
7 Without work and seeking work (in thousands)| Nov. 12 401 +15.6 +35.5 
: On temporary layoff up to 
, C0 CE es ae aa A (in thousands)..| Nov. 12 28 +33.3 +33.3 
a 
3 Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... September 123.0 — 0.1 — 2.1 
4 Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100.).....| September 11.5 — 0.2 — 3.3 
BP Pee METAGION fees ie poyicay, « Sold ole +. ordain ore y> «« 1st 9 mos. 83, 843 _ — 1.8 
Destined to the labour force...............-. 1st 9 mos. 44,322 - + 0.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
| Se ariceS ANG 1OCKOULBiSy: so. ove de ceuidoc seme sere November | 58 + 3.6 +222.2 
r No. of workers involved............eseseeeeeees November 5,491 —39.2 + 25.0 
4 PAIMGH TIN IIATV ORY Ss. 55s cece c.cceccseccaseess November 53, 180 —41.5 — 11.0 
: Earnings and Income 
4 Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).| September $76.57 + 0.8 + 3.1 
; Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............005 September $1.77 + 0.6 + 2.9 
\ Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... September 40.8 + 0.7 — 1.0 
q Average weekly wages (mfg.).........-.-0.0005: September $72.34 + 1.2 + 1.7 
¥ Consumer price index (1949 = 100).............. November 129.6 + 0.2 + 1.0 
( Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
‘i: DESO Ee ee tte isc etdcss svesbedecesecce’ September 133.9 + 0.5 + 0.6 
Total labour income................5+++ $000,000} September 1, 603 + 1.8 + 3.4 
Industrial Production 
i edovslu(average 1949 =. 100)... 065.5 wrewe dee vecs- October 172.4 + 1.5 — 2.3 
ER amEU RO ULE UR EO orate, nina 910210 aynjh-tse.s' 9 g1e.niniors #.0\¢s October 155.7 + 2.4 — 2.3 
ERDALION Tene Palin's cee da eat pelea ree bots October 146.9 + 2.5 — 7.6 
PRE MILEE DDC B ip. Pierce Ss) 0)5 o<1/ iia 0. a0 (Ws ore, 810, 4'0% October 163.3 + 2.3 + 4.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 983, September issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The direct participation of the Prime Minister and members of the 
Cabinet in the negotiations between the railways and the non-operating unions 
highlighted industrial relations activity in Canada during November. As the 
month drew to a close and the strike deadline of December 3 approached, 
the Prime Minister held direct talks with the railway presidents and the unions’ 
chief negotiator in an attempt to bring about agreement between the parties. 
Meanwhile the companies, in preparation for a possible strike, placed an 
embargo on shipments of livestock and perishables and laid off a number of 
shop workers. When it became evident that an agreement would not be achieved, 
legislation to maintain railway operations was placed before Parliament, and 
the Railway Operation Continuation Act became law on the eve of the 
strike deadline. Under the terms of the Act, the 111,000 non-operating em- 
ployees are to remain at work under the terms of their existing collective 
agreements until May 15, unless the parties reach an agreement beforehand. 

During November, the National Union of Public Employees ended ten 
months of negotiations on behalf of more than 5,000 civic workers by signing 
new collective agreements with the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, the 
City of Toronto, Scarborough Township and North York Township. The settle- 
ments averted a possible strike, as it had appeared earlier that post-conciliation 
bargaining between the parties might not end in agreement. The negotiations 
were complicated by split decisions in the reports of three of the four separate 
conciliation boards connected with the dispute. The conciliation board in 
the dispute between the union and Scarborough Township was the only one 
that rendered a majority report; in all three of the disputes between the union 
and the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, the City of Toronto and North 
York Township, each member of the three-man conciliation boards released 
a separate report. The Scarborough Township Council accepted the majority 
recommendations of the board of conciliation dealing with its dispute but the 
union rejected them and the union members voted to join the other locals 
in strike action. The legality of a work stoppage at this time was questioned 
on the grounds that a split decision did not constitute a report under the Ontario 
Labour Relations Amendment Act of 1960. The provincial Minister of Labour 
called on the board members to reconvene, with instructions that either a 
solution be developed or a majority report produced. North York led the way 
out of the impasse by signing a two-year agreement with the union that estab- 
lished a pattern for most of the remaining settlements. Scarborough signed a 
few days later. This settlement was limited to one year, retroactive to January 
1, 1960, leaving the 1961 agreement yet to be negotiated. The final agreement 
to be signed provided the employees of Metro and the City of Toronto with 
a total increase of 16 cents an hour over a two-year term. 

In addition to the “Collective Bargaining Scene” that normally accom- 
panies this Review, the “Bargaining Calendar” below lists the major agreements 
(exclusive of those in the construction industry) that are due to expire during 
1961, according to the month in which they terminate. 
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BARGAINING CALENDAR FOR 1961 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers listed by month in which they terminate. 
Agreements in the construction industry are excluded. 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch, Galt, Ont................... Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
eee UE OHMEATY = WIGS rein) ot sion oscremic motes ccet ec sé aelense secon Broadcast wine (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.I.L. (Ammunition Div.), Brownsburg, Ques cee ee es Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
C.P.R., Atlantic & Central TOPONS et cence ror tee ae Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que...............0..05 CLC-chartered local 
Waupwisiirores,..Montreal, Que...:.,:..scece.ce+cesceeieccedecercsts Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Etailton. Ontsmn ce ste ee scot een aee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PPM OEE SCOPIO Micra rer cite ie det ah, ete ieee okce cdlonen cok Public Service Empl. {ere} fontaide wkrs.) 
ip evens Tinavn OF iiss (Oa ie aie is ep ae el ne a Public Service Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Poprtes peaealton, ON rite read Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pier reinz, MeAmMINetOny Ontas.0...cedemeae sce sche hoc lleveccbecs Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FEBRUARY 
Assoe. ee Marchands Détaillants (Produits Alimentaires), Quebec, 
Pere Sere ale scitotels aciy AAG ct ccs adore oe be bh bee these webnen Commerce Empl. je (CNTU) 
B.A, Oil, Dla RROn ONGAIN ahi she eh deb cs ce nade essed Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Beatty Bros., HereunnOnbraterrtse tase oe ete s tke: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CSP Re, Prairie & Pacific regions.......................... 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont.............. 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont............... 
Moirs Limited, Halifax, INES ae EMU » toate eo 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Quip: es Lh eet ee sins fs 
Northern Electric, Montreal, ae Ree ein Pe Aes 4.023 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Heidi cleric Re ea 
Northern Electric, Belleville, ce ee NE SSS 3) 
Ree Northshore Paper, Baie Gacase Olifetee ce tacts aelier 

inger ae BUSvoAn Quests: loaner ota secs 04s 
VEE Tear une Citing, TEE CAN EE re ee are 


Vancouver Police Commissioners’ Bd., B.C.. 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont............. 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), Quebec, Que.. 


Atomic Energy of Can., Chalk River, Ont 
Auto dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C.. 


CBG), company-wide Ania Dati SIAN EN tabi Seer ae oe 
Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. ae ees A's 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ree te Teamsters (Ind.) & Penh Wkra. (CLC) 


Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind. 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers) 
Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) iat wkrs.) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AF LCtO/OLC) 


Aart d Nee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


. B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

. Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists ( ¥L-CIO/CLC) 

Radio & T.V. Empl. USRTERC) (Ind.) 
Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 


ea ee & others 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Oi icra ad anc IaACeNS AIST SADA IGO Ie U.E. (Ind.) 


CiNpive, Atiantic, & Central regions) (0.1.0... 6. cc. ee cece scene te’ 1. Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CUN sive erairie’ do PACIAG TEgIONS.....0. 5... ec verte css cect cecsces Tocomotve Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
a st So Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont................+++2+2065 CLC-chartered local 
as Fe Prairie & oe, eg TREE TE aD, svctitateratctatarGtetatat Mere Siren CETLOK arvn 
FRO ae eh ten bt ashe latch dif ihatatel ef etal « achinis 
Dominion. cei DA asebaie pale SR sen ARAM Nolitatale teh ae = orale oe (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PpeontroM Gans: Kangston, Ont. oe c acs nc ee vieltcie tele eleleie’e slo's olaleletes ine S 
Employing Printers’ ASSOC IMONETEAL. QC. 2.28 acces tiene eats lee lores Bede (AFLE-CIO/CLC) 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que... .....00000 sess scenes Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, Tigao gat, ee & le ee ET Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hammermill Paper, Matane, Que.............0..ccceeeeteescseees Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
HolinvermMnes: Timmins, Ontes decelcenecslte cs cals: oe ovens see ee Steelworkers (AFL-C1O/CLC) 
WaltersM. Lowney, Montreal, Que..... . 2.6.0.0. cee cece nescence ceces Bakery Wkrs. (CLC). 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide..........:---+- I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ’ 
ETO MANC ETO SES ICA LCOOWAR le isisc ohn <.c)e ce /8h¥on.e, + cigie aisles vais cs vee eainainnie s Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (labour services) 
go vipge pcre, rele AERIS AES emer oe - fant od Inst, (Ind:) 
\. i ital, St. i EE re ee Re eR rap. nion 
er Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pg bee EER AR UW ACG ey ces erciele sick itvencicsseepeisioysiovesies see sasenee Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
I VastrTR TREE TAU NTSAN Gn Pei mee deletes sisiwale «ad's nis.c(eisi eid ns 0)9 0.3 eieve vieiele's Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
APRIL 
Anglo-Cdn. BPAMOE HN OLOSEVIIIE) Quek coi videdieedis sito asec ss ses ce sees Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Angl i SES. eS ice ele ieee a a An Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
o-Cdn. Paper, Quebec, Que........... ‘api Mill Wis. (ART-CIOICLCY oreo 

FAA eee Pee aia tele CNC TY Pape: akers p ‘aper 
Bowater’s Mersey Paper, Liverpool, N.S ap ah hn Wes ANT. -CIO/CIC) ene 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que............0.eeeene eens Moulders (AF 

i bee,. Quercetin steeds hewn 1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can ag ee ee ae 2: ue nse ne ae ae ee ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AF Are ae ee Operating 
Engineers (AFL/CIO) 

. Locomotive Engineers sind. } 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind. 


C.N.R., Atlantic & Central regions...........+-+++.+++- 
C.N.R.., Prairie & Pacific regions............... 


ere Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. ‘AYL-CIO/CLC) 
Console Poe fon Amogeee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont...... .. Rubber Wkrs. VRamareyevey 
Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont . Rubber Wkrs. AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries Assoc., B.C.. .. Native Brotherhood (iad. (cannery wkrs.) 
Fisheries Assoc., ¥ oy a een ke ty ee eee United Fishermen (Ind 5! cannery wkrs.) 
PIGHOYIGR USSO CL, PIC sciey ston cies + cpayrideinnrensidjeie sans River atraee 5s “Prog Makar (8 tae " J/CLG), Pa os 

Toke cr daatehod akers a 
Great Lakes Baber, Ger ‘William, Giiieecre cach | aper Mil Wine, (APL.GIO/GLO} & others 
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Company and Location _- epee LCIOELEE 
ith Paper, Cornwall, Ont.........-seceeeeeeeseeceeeces Pulp & Paper Mill bE , Paper 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont ef bees (AFL-C1O/CLC) __ 
Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man.,...-..6.sceeererereeeeeeenees a (AFL-CIO/ 
Kellogg Company, London, Ont........--.ss+seecereeeedeeeteceses ers ; 
i -Clark Bay, Ont.. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, On ee, Wee. Ce eM RL-CIO/CLO) a 
V ¢ Otis arasapereiete orslajarste distvis.o'e/e niselsrsiainvetecninis p ‘aper Mi rs. , Paper 
KV .P, Oona a Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & LB.E.W. (AFL- 
ae bocws Wire (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que.......-.eccsereeeeereseeeeeers ‘obacco BAC 
Marathon Corp. of Gen, Marathon, (isin saanen ct snag Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, con ee bia ose OM ataverepe etaca ater stahars po ete te terete naire ee Ls wi weer Sorc) Pas a Pak 
a aper, Ll | Orta is:s siete wicte jalets) ala’ otelaret cl estetels sYehale Sieu=1s lalsia\n's 038 ‘aper Makers é ip 
Ontario Paper, Thoro n il Wiss, (APL-CIO/CLC)'& others 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que........--++++ eceeeseeceee p aper Wkrs. Federation 
one Paper, Thorold, Ont.......s0..0-scesemenscedacpessesces Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Northshore Paper, Baie Comeau, Queé......-++++++++e++seeree ae: il Ws, (APIECIO/CLO) Pulp & Paper 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont...........-.eseeeceeeeeeteceeceees achinists 
Shriive Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, Ont..........+-+-+++ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
St. Lawrence Corp., Red Rock, Ont...........ssceessceeerseseece Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que..........+sscccsessescececs Paper Makers (ART -CIO/CLC)" Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MAY 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont.........0..secsseessececcccecers Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste Marie, Ont........ccessccceseseccavaccces Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld............--+eeeeees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. Ae RIOCLe) & others 
Bowater’s Nfld, Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld........2..ssccseeerees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
C.N.R., Atlantic & Central regions. ...2.s.00esccecesecseancssasese Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
O.N.R., Prairie é& Pacihic pezionsiss secc eh ceiieeick ease tte sterner Trainmen Sea (baggagemen, brake- 
men, etc. 
G.N.R., Prairie é Paciiicrerionsursas sae eeniietielente cient eniiare Trainmen EC CLO/CLOS (conductors) 
C.P.R., Atlantic & Central regions! . 2% </.cwiciejs/ciecle ses vslelcleeclclete salute Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.P.R., Atlantio& Central Tecions. cc acs ovis nebelseicie = seietesaisien tenes Locomauve Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
C.P.R., Prairie: & Pantfic regionses, -ssaesiaee we ere oeieenteersiaaiais Locomouve Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont.............+-+e0- Rubber Wkrs. ON aie 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Onth,.........20.c0ecene eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Quei- cc saniie tccissicics seauiosiseesae Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
E.B. Eddy, Hull): Quevs. .45.ccsdoas eo seignen montanes cee cee ereniaeces Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


A Mill Wkrs.( AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Fraser Companies, Edmundston, Neweastte & Atholville, N.B.... Pulp & Paper Mill Wrks. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont...... .. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Norton Company, Chippawa, Ont.. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RCA Victor, Montreal, Que... is. lscasinihive Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Rubin Bros. & Fashion-Craft, Victoriaville, Que Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide.............. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell Oil, Montreal, Que.........00.0+ sicseecene Empl. Council (Ind.) 
‘Tamper Limited, Lachine, Que....... I,U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont.. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Westeel Products, western provinces..........+. Steelwork AFL-C1O/CLC 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C............. $ Empl Unies tna Of : 
JUNE 

Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que........... Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que........... Services Federation (GNTU (male) 
Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C..........2-sceeceeee Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont...2.....000++ccccrrusseesescuees Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ier ce Bridge, Vancouver, BiG. .c.stame acts soe Renee ene Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

orest Industrial Relations; BC. const.aeentn eater cn eee Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men's Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Toronto, Ont............sscecereseees Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
aie Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car carriers), Ont............. Teamsters (Ind.) . 
ER ae Mines, Noranda, Que.. sicioie isin din aieCoie gly eels ele ais etn meee actos epee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
: fone Gage Paper, i Francis & Kenora; Ont....).0.¢ sees sece Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

; Honguouill ‘Que, -ccecae mene me attocie eae ae : : 5 

paneouyer General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C..............sse0e00- Pate ot. Gre) 

arious pulp & paper mills, B.Cisciscee geass ote see ene Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont 
ome Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont over was AFL-CIO/CLO 

vro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
pete, Nee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ement, N.B., : mental 

Consolidated Paper, Tos’ Es mttaer etrine 


se) & Pavey Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


-E, (Ind.) 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Steelworkers OELGIO/CLOS 


Dom. Structural Ste tpi rh aed ke 
Donahue Bros.,. Claremont, Que CIN Carpenters (APL-C10/CLO) 
Hanilts Cotes gpane @ Woodeutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
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Union 
Oi] Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
.. Empl. Assoe. (Ind.) 
.- Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


rem era CC. os clei rate folk lm v b.</0 sibyele's ss sinaiiAl edie a0 clelsre Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Fisheries Assoc., Me RMON Re NSS Tol, f disicio: Lausiacesatine Maas «co ect hrae United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assoc., Okanagan Valley, B.C............-...5 CLC-chartered local 

SEPTEMBER 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont..............00seeeeeeees Teamsters (Ind.) 
PLOWINGAON SASICALCHOWAR «. «0/5000 caieoesiesisle needs sei esiensscceens od Sask. Civil Service (CLC) (classified services) 
EFOMIBEIAL WLAUSDOTG, QUE. 505.00 rsscciiclessmenemessccaeweecss cages Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
PMAC UN DATE MOREOCT. oe th ccc ccscucn sce tec ec atime ea ce'eae ya's Teamsters (Ind.) 
MOWw DOR tO wners* ASSOC!) Bi Co.c) osu sleeve Re heb natdcencecvcnses Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
PLOW GRIN MONSPASSOCrs, BSS Oar» krsla | csildselele wclelbles sisieh onesie aie me's Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Trucking Assoc. of Que., province-Wide...........scceceeeeeeeeeeee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Winnipeg Transit Commission, Man...........scccesecesecsccsccves Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

OCTOBER 

Alta. Govt. Telephones (Plant Dept.) company-wide.............. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que...........ccccceseeccecececees Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Crane iors, Montreal, Ques: ss sieicsislsinigs a cles boo Feleeeccctesas Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & others, Ont.,.............- Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que...........-.ecscececececsceees Cellulose Wkrs. Assoc. (Ind.) 
FREI RCRMOIS Gt ne Scr inl. ysrcicles cova cee cece satnwe cocewamdicdee dee United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Pry-Cadpury, Montreal) Quer... Jk. devices odletecce aa ccescesweeeve Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, 

DeAROOrOUs a cr London Ont 1 i vlois since ges vivesiese son sieviacie Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NorGharmeluectricy LOront0, ONG... ..cc's occje cee 50sn0recs cece cess Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas; company-wide............ccccccccececcecerscees Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver & New West- 
PERCE LCE eens Ane ns. Act dute parvelgbincecbods ees ocd asleceee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Que.............c2ceeeeeeeeeees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
NOVEMBER 
Peli ep O CNG, 10 Cb. .8. J. ce cee cs ie eee 02 ¢eleuie ore wipe bie Sow aislote Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) renee empl.) 
Bel ietantonen Ont ee Quel.s cove vies voce cee keels ce tele ceecdeccanes Cdn. Telephone Empl. nd} equip. salesmen) 
Balle tten bone, Que, a OnitaLighisceeecileds slebled er swcletie aces edivievnn Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
pes MS ELOTION CTT: QUES. 55.510 5 xe eicaie 0)a.si01e 0,010 6 alsin ainiaise ene s ie ove Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que.............0e+eeeeeeeeee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chryaslers@orporation, Windsor, Ont... 55. soos secs + oisiesicinjsieie's eves see Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid o1'Canada, Welland, Ont... 0.60... ccc cce esse eseceenes Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C............--:ssecseerecescees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Mannesmann Tube, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............c0se eee e eee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DECEMBER 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que.............s+seeeeeees Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
PS CAMIGCGEI CN PLO VINCE-WIdC. 55 seni oes vos ace ocesicccewsccceccens Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont...........++020seeeeeees Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser Valley, B.C........ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna & Ashcroft, B.C.... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que............seeeeeceeceesecereeees Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind. 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont.........sceseeceeeeeeeeees Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que.........++eeeeeeeeereeceees Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hidorado Mining, Bldorado, Sask... .. 2.2.0... ce... -sccccsseccscses Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ford Motor, Windsor, Oakville & North York, Ont...........+..+% Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assoc., Winnipeg, Man.........+..++eeeeeeceeeeeeees Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont...........sseseeseeeeseees Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que............+++0+e+eeeeeere Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Que..........:2seeeeeeeeeeeees Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lake Carriers’ Assoc., eastern Canada..............+seeeeeeeeeeeee Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Woodstock, Ont........... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
thee Trans. Ind. eoatou: a oy general freight), Ont... Testaatets Gad. 
Otom Dranaadiabour el. Council, BiG. ssjied cisleaetsyieeis a 00 000% wives eamsters (Ind. 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Queé......+..s.eeeeeeseeeeeees Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assoc.. St. Johns, Nfld..........-s+seeeeeeeeeeee Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
North York Township, Ont.............ccecececesectcesevevecees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Ofrawarercys Outs chine tatese ed ostiech ve ecabictecsise clecesescs Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont..........:.ccb cece ence een enes Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont............+++++: Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Lately ee wes aU ares Sepa ee oot a cene ota 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask........-.+.0+eeeeeeeeerenee 
Be tt tries, Peitict Lake, Ont... lisctinsiktecssvcacns Steelworkers (AFL-C1O/CLC) 
Scarborough Township, Ont.........-...cseeececescecesseceseesaes Public Empl. (CLC) | 
Sorel Industries, Sorel, Que.........seseeeesecceecscccesceneneceees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Toronto Transit Commission, Ont........c0ceeseeeeseeseeeeeeeeees Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask.........-+sseeeeeeecereereeee Building Service Empl. COPL-CIO/CLO) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont.........2+s+eeeecreeeeseeeceeceeeee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During December 1960, January and February 1961 


(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 

Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 5 

mentaires), Quebec, Que. ...........ceccssscesseseresevees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
B.A: Oil; - Clarkson, Ont ee ee eee et Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) . (refinery wkrs.) 
Beatty ‘Bros., Fergts) Ont) enessee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant wkrs.) 
Calgary Power, CalearyjeAlta-n 3. neers eee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que. ...........2ics.-e0 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
C.P.R., Atlantic '& Central’ resions) i. 2.sseee eres Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
C.P.R., Prairie & Pacific recions. eee Locomotive Engineers | (ind.) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Sorel, Que. .........00.....0..0. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
G. T. Davie & Sons, Lauzonyi@ue sen een. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ........:c::csceeseeeneeees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax ‘City, SINJSS cient rere nent teeters Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Hamilton: City, Ont. iss cnc tener one eee Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Hamilton: Citys Ont, cece cere ee eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ......... Public Empl. (CLC) 
H. J. Heinz, Leamington, Ont. ................. .... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine. Industries) Sorel, (One. y teens eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Melntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi Lumber, Ghatham Industries & others, 

Miramichi Ports: cc.se t-te eee eee Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Moirs Limited, Halifax; (N.S, 22.20.2200 Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. ........................ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .............::::000+ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (phone installers) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ..........cccccee Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (plant wkrs.) 
Norther Electric, Montreal, Que. ..................000: Office Empl. Assoc. (Iind.) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ...............cccee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Singer Mfg., St. Jean; Que. (oii... eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancotiver City, BiG) Seat. eee eee ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Part !l—Negotiations in Progress During November 


Bargaining 

Aluminum Co., Kingston, Ont. ..0.....cseeceesees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. ............0000 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 

Quebec, Quejrncit eo aa eee eee Leather Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Calgary ‘City, Altay. +... .. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Calgary City, Alta, 00... ... Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Canadair, St-Laurent, Quer 27 sae center nes Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ove: Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.B.C., ‘company-wide ji aasa:tuk aie nee Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough, & 

Guelph,’ Ont) Ake eal tea ein ees U.E. (ind.) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. ...........cccseeeecee: Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 
Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ose Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que. ................ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

Three: Rivers; (One; ...,.0.2 ee ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
z ; ce Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

onsolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
eon ; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

sbiciks, <COMPANY-WiGG) <tr hkehk ae eee aE Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 


6 EE ek ek Pulp & Paper Mill s. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donihcn Come Cee ae aL act 2 SNe Ei wee ee (e) 
; , peies asst Seeeet eee mpl. : fi 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.) St. eee OES os: CLCaNeee ect 
St 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. Rp Car oeate TAPE -CHOICLES. 
Edmonton City, Alta, soaver oesuenasencane ere eer I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 
Edmonton City, Alta. 


Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que. 
Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. 
Montreal City, Que. 
DNHOVE! AREOU MC pe (Oe ee Aca, Se 
Dlorenedl wOntiy, (Ome: £250. ik celceceheoscerkvcadecloclesses 
Northwestern Utilities, Edmonton, Alta. 
Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. 
Prov. Hospitals, Weyburn, North Battleford, 
INA SORTS: LENG ARSES ye ee ee a 


MOUSSE RGAE OUCS «iS oh sec cnnnds snsthrapt « SeeunasDeoteads > 


Rock City Tobacco, Quebec, Que, ...............ccccs 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide 
Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S. ........ 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. .... 
Shipping Federation of Can., Saint John, N.B. 
Toronto Telegram, Toronto, Ont. ......0000...000... 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ 
Vancouver City, B.C 
Wee exaTe EE CON DY 8 ORR ner Pe 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Mamaia Tere, o QUEL D cs cccatotss Siteeeedees abs vsiesccucodenese 
Wanmipeomeity,e Mlianiit:..3500..24 0d tkcscsdentibete. 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ........ 


Union 
Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

CNTU chartered local (office wkrs.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (manual wkrs.) 
Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pepe Service Empl. (CLC) & CLC-chartered 
oca. 

Municipal & School Empl. (Ind.) (inside wkrs.) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LL.A. (CLC) 

I.L.A. (CLC) 

I.L.A. (CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. .........00.::000 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

Fraser Valley, B.C. 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ...........000 


Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Drydeneraper, Dryden, Ont. \i...0;...00-fcciesceneeceess 


Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .............. 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. .................... 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

AMOMAE IVAN SVS. obs tb stead Zeesba sce sdseS, .doleecanesseebveh soa 
Hotel Royal York (CPR) Toronto, Ont. ............ 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont... 
Rowntress@o,, Toronto, Ont. ......5....6i.siisessssecceeee 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. .................. S:: 
Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- ° 
pensers ) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 


Various unions 


Conciliation Board 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. .......... 
Aluminum Co., Arvida, Que. 
Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. ...........::.:0 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. .............. 


Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ...........::006 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. .... 
Canadian Car, Ft. William, Ont. .............0.:c008 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ...... 2 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


*“CNTU-chartered local 
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Company and Location Union 


Fraser Cos., Edmundston, N.B. ........::ccssseeeere Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- ‘ 
kasing & Longlac, Ont! sope- i. oreeresie esi ateeen: Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ............... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
T.C.A.. company-wide 15S hi tun.cettessresetrecrereceet Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
C.B:C., company-wide ..s. cee epee peer eereere wees Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
L 
CNR, GC.P.R other “railwaysioewsetes eres 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ...............10+ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., B.C. .... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration ; 
Quebec City, Ques, . fis a:steecavisstarse cera een sere a & School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs. 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during November) 


Part !l|—Settlements Reached During November 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate). 

BELL TELEPHONE, QuE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE Emp. (IND.) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 8,000 empl.—increases ranging from $1.50 to $3 per wk. eff. Nov. 27, 1960; 
top-rated clerical empl. increased from $76.25 to $79.25 per wk. 

BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—TRAFFIC EMPL. (IND.) (TRAFFIC DEPT.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 10,000 empl.—increases in the starting rates ranged from $1 to $5 per wk. depending 
on locality; increases in top rates ranged from $1 to $2 per wk. depending on locality; all 
increases to become eff. Dec. 4, 1960; new top rate for telephone operators in Montreal and 
Toronto to be $63 per wk. 

BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (PLANT DEPT.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 10,000 empl.—increases in Montreal and Toronto ranged from $3 to $3.75 per wk.; 
iB a loca tae the increases ranged from $2.25 to $3.25 per wk.; all increases to become eff. 

ov. 27, S 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDpDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (EQUIP. SALESMEN): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—increases for top-rated empl. ranged from $16 to $20 per mo., 
depending upon group, to become eff. Nov. 24, 1960. 


Cpn. Kopax, Mount DENNIS, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 850 empl.—increases ranging from 7¢ to 11¢ an hr. for male empl.; increases ranging 
from 6¢ to 8¢ an hr. for female empl.; wage reopener clause eff. Oct. 6, 1961; improved shift 
premium of 5¢ an hr. for 12 to 8 shift. 


CoAL OPERATORS’ ASSOC., WESTERN CANADA—MINE WkERs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,600 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. July 3, 1960; an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. July 3, 1961. 


DRUMHELLER CoaL OPERATORS’ ASSOC., SOUTHERN ALTA.—MINE WKRS. (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to July 3, 1960; an additional 5¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. July 3, 1961. 


; GrEAT WESTERN GARMENT, EDMONTON, ALTA.—UNITED GARMENT Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
“yt. agreement covering 580 empl.—24%-increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960. 


MANirosa ROLLING MILL, SELKIRK, MAN.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. a 

° 2 : y . =| 3 - a gree- 

ment covering 650 empl.—s¢-an-hr. increase eff. on date of signing; 4¢-an-hr. Suoroede in the 

ne cea bones job ete eff. 18 mos. after date of signing; eff. during second yr. of 

é : <s. vacation after : i isi ion); 

increases tn, the ie ee Ae of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); 

NorTHERN ELECTRIC, Toronto, ONT.—COMMUNICATIONS Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 

aerecmett covering 1,000 empl.—increases ranging from 5¢ to 9¢ an hr. depending on classifica- 

THOMPSON Propucts, St. CATHARINES, ONT.—EmpL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 

700 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for all empl. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase for 

unskilled wkrs. and 7¢ for skilled wkrs. eff. Nov. 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service 
(formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 

3 acai City, Ont.—PusLic Empi. (CLC) (OUTSIDE WKRs.): 2-yr. agreement covering 

ao empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. 

pril 1, 1961; improved shift differentials; city will pay 50% of the comprehensive medical plan if 
en the empl. will sign up for the plan. 

ORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA, ONT.—PuBLIc EmpL. (CLC): 2-yr. a i 
: A, Beate : : . agreement covering 1,800 
Fan err eran ay Bue eG ie pe i peo an additional 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 
, > Impr erentials; city will pay 50 f i i 
Pe) ee 75% of empl. sign up ae 7 pie i ehh gilciacgrs Goro Ne 
OWNSHIP OF SCARBOROUGH, ONT.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC): 1 inati 

C ; : B 5 : l-yr. agreement terminating Dec. 

ae covering 500 empl.—74¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; an additional 

fr. increase retroactive to July 1, 1960; PSI Blue plan with the employers and the employees 


sharing equally the costs (formerly PS i 3 i i 
ELA Nesaieoneia: ( y I Brown plan was in force); reclassification of certain 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


115,600 Workers Over 45 Years 
Placed by NES in 12 Months 


In the 12 months ended September 30, 
the National Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, placed 
115,611 workers who were 45 years of age 
or over. This was 12.3 per cent of the total 
of 938,735 placements in all age groups. 

The figures confirm the steady swing 
toward recognition by Canadian employers 
of the value of workers in the over-45 age 
group, the NES says. 

Reports from the 200 NES offices across 
Canada show that the hiring policies of 262 
firms employing 51,296 workers—firms that 
previously had put the accent on youth 
when hiring new employees—have been 
revised significantly during the past year to 
open the door to older workers. 


Employment Up in Most Nations, 
Joblessness Too in Canada, U.S. 


A general continuation of the uptrend 
in employment that was evident throughout 
the world in 1959 is indicated in a com- 
parison by the International Labour Organi- 
zation of the most recent data for 32 coun- 
tries—generally April or May 1960—with 
figures for the corresponding month of 1959. 

Of the 21 countries, including Canada, that 
submit statistics on non-agricultural employ- 
ment to the ILO, all but one reported higher 
totals than in 1959. Total non-agricultural 
employment remained unchanged in El 
Salvador. 

In all countries except Belgium, the pre- 
recession 1957 level was exceeded in 1960. 

The long-term decline in agricultural 
employment continues in most of the 21 
countries. Total employment, however, has 
expanded since 1959. 

Most of the countries, however, have a 
much greater labour supply than can be 
fully employed. The increase in the num- 
bers employed may simply mean more 
underemployment, the ILO points out, with 
the available work being spread over greater 
numbers of workers. 

The basic problem is that rates of 
economic: growth in most cases are not 
keeping pace with the increase in popula- 
tion, the ILO says. It should also be noted 


that many countries have recorded sub- 
stantial increases in production without 
corresponding increases in manufacturing 
employment. 

A survey of recent data for 41 countries 
showed that unemployment worsened be- 
tween 1959 and 1960 in 13 countries: 
Canada, the United States and 11 economic- 
ally less developed countries. 

Consumer prices have generally increased, 
but at a modest pace, during the past year. 
This was an important factor leading to 
further gains in workers’ real earnings, as 
hourly cash earnings generally increased 
over the period. 

Workers’ incomes were further enhanced 
by increases in average hours worked per 
week in most of the reporting countries. 
Man-days lost through industrial disputes 
were at a high level. 


CBC Citizens’ Forum Presenting 
Three Programs on Employment 


Three programs concerning employment 
in Canada will be presented on “Citizens’ 
Forum” over the CBC’s television and radio 
networks in late January and early Feb- 
Tuy 

“Citizens’ Forum” is a joint project of the 
CBC and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. On radio it is heard on 
the Trans-Canada Network every Thursday 
night at 8.30 local time (10 p.m. in New- 
foundland). On television it is seen on 
Sunday afternoons at 4.30 in most regions. 


The first of these programs, “Employ- 
ment in the Maritimes,” dealing with the 
question of how far the recommendations 
of the Gordon Report have been imple- 
mented, will be given on television on 
January 22, and on radio on January 26. 


The second program, entitled “Retraining 
for Employment,” which attempts to answer 
the question of how much retraining is 
going on and whether a large-scale retrain- 
ing scheme would relieve unemployment, 
will be on television on January 29 and on 
radio on February 2. 

The third program, “Employment through 
Immigration,” deals with the effect on em- 
ployment of the arrival of new immigrants. 
The dates are February 5 for television and 
February 9 for radio. 
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White-Collar Workers Increase 
Faster than Total Work Force 


The number of white-collar workers em- 
ployed in the United States steel industry 
has increased by about 185 per cent during 
the past 25 years; the total work force in 
the industry, by about 21 per cent, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 

During the 25-year period, the number of 
salaried workers in the steel industry has 
risen from 40,000 in 1935 to 114,000 last 
year. More than 22 per cent of the entire 
work force in the industry was salaried 
workers in 1959, compared with less than 
10 per cent 25 years before. 

A similar trend was noted in a survey 
of technological change and skilled man- 
power in the Canadian automobile and 
parts industries by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch of the Department of Labour 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1115). 


Ontario Throne Speech Discloses 
Plans to Stimulate Employment 


The Ontario Government will seek to 
provide more jobs this winter by stimulating 
secondary industry and starting more public 
works projects. This was forecast in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the second session of the 26th Legislature 
on November 22. 

A record road-building program that will 
cost more than $261,000,000 will be under- 
taken by the Highways Department. Other 
projects mentioned included schools for 
deaf and retarded children, hospitals, admin- 
istrative offices and departmental works, 
reform institutions, training schools, flood 
control and water conservation, waterworks 
and sewage disposal projects. 

The Government plans to enlarge the 
Economics Department to the end that 
special studies may be made to try to reduce 
the imbalance in the province’s commodity 
trade and tourist travel. The methods used 
by other countries in promoting secondary 
industry will also be examined. 

The Planning and Development Depart- 
ment will be reorganized to foster more 
collaboration with departments of the 
federal Government with the object of 
stimulating business, increasing production, 
and extending trade. The reorganization will 
include the setting up of a products research 
division to complement the Government’s 
present commercial and industrial develop- 
ment activities. The main function of the 
new division will be to stimulate production 
and employment in existing manufacturing 
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industries, and to increase the processing of 
raw materials in the province. 

Formation of a market development 
branch, whose function will be to seek 
additional outlets for Ontario farm prod- 
ucts, is under way within the Department 
of Agriculture. 

New plans are being made for the pro- 
vision and financing of public low-rental 
housing and for urban development. 

The Department of Labour’s apprentice- 
ship courses are to be expanded. 

The Government plans to provide scholar- 
ships, bursaries, and funds from which loans 
can be made to students. The problem of 
financing the cost of the province’s univer- 
sities, made acute by increasing enrolments, 
will be studied. 

As part of a large-scale scheme of rehab- 
ilitation and improvement of existing reform 
institutions, a new one will be built at Elliot 
Lake, and new training schools for boys 
and girls will be undertaken. 


U.S.Non-Ops Gain 5-Cent Increase, 
Better Health, Vacation Benefits 


Members of 11 non-operating rail unions 
in the United States will receive major 
health, insurance and vacation improve- 
ments, and a 5-cent-an-hour pay increase 
under a nation-wide agreement that settled 
a dispute that extended over 15 months. 


Terms of the agreement followed closely 
the recommendations made by a Presidential 
emergency board. 


Among benefits gained by the unions in 
the new agreement was a $4,000 group life 
insurance policy for each active employee, 
the costs to be borne entirely by manage- 
ment. 

Other fringe benefit gains were: improved 
hospital, medical and surgical benefits for 
dependents; two weeks vacation after three 
years of service instead of after five years; 
freezing into basic pay rates of the 17 cents 
accumulated cost-of-living increase under 
the escalator clause—now to be eliminated. 


B.C. Minister of Education 
Given Labour Portfolio Too 


The portfolio of Labour in the British 
Columbia Government was recently taken 
over by Hon. Leslie Peterson, in addition 
to the post of Minister of Education that 
he held previously. Mr. Peterson took office 
as Minister of Labour on November 28. 

The new minister succeeds Hon. Lyle 


Wicks, who was defeated in the last provin- 
cial election. 


U.S. Agreement Permits Company 
To Contract Work to Outsiders 


A new collective agreement between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Transport 
Workers Union and System Federation No. 
152, Railway Employees Department (AFL- 
CIO) recognizes the company’s right to 
contract work to outsiders under certain 
conditions. 

The railroad agreed that “it would not 
contract out work of rebuilding or upgrad- 
ing locomotive units or equipment parts 
where existing facilities were adequate and 


_ there was a sufficient number of qualified 


employees available to do the work, except 
that the railroad could contract out such 


. work where it could be done by outsiders 


at lower cost than the railroad could do 


it itself.” 


The agreement provides a formula to 
determine what would be considered “lower 
cost;” the formula varies depending on the 
size of the contract. For example, a con- 
tract valued at $1,000,000 could be given 
to an outside contractor if the cost of doing 
the work in the railroad’s own shops would 
amount to more than $29,500 above the 
contractor’s bid. 


Code of Organizing Practices 
Adopted by CLC Executive 


A code of organizing practices, designed 
to regulate the behaviour toward each other 


of affiliated unions that are trying to 


organize the same group of workers, was 
adopted unanimously at the October meeting 
of the Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The code forbids the rival 


. unions to make public attacks on each other 


that are calculated to injure the reputations 
of the individual unions concerned or of 


’ the trade union movement in general. 


The code says: “Public attacks by one 
affiliate upon another result in adverse pub- 
licity which causes grave injury to organized 
labour. More serious is the fact that juris- 
dictional disputes, boycotts, and the result- 
ing unfavourable publicity give rise to regu- 
latory legislation.” 

Where two or more affiliates are seeking 
to organize the same workers, the code 
provides, each affiliate shall conduct its 
organizing campaign in such a manner as 
to increase those workers’ respect for the 
trade union movement. 


Affiliates are forbidden to issue state- 


_ ments that: 


—Impugn or attack the motives or char- 
acter of any competing affiliate, its officers 
or subordinate units. 


—Allege or imply that any other affiliate 
is guilty of undemocratic practices, corrup- 
tion, or any other improper conduct. 

—Attack the international, national, pro- 
vincial, regional, craft or industrial status 
of another affiliate. (Such attacks are con- 
sidered by the Congress to be attacks on 
its own constitutional policy, which recog- 
nizes all these types of unions, the code 
says.) 

—Criticize the benefits received from, or 
the dues and initiation fees paid to another 
affiliate. 

The code prohibits the organizing and 
conducting of boycotts against products or 
services produced under a bona fide collec- 
tive bargaining relationship of another 
affiliate. 

The code provides that a complaint of 
any violation of its conditions shall be sent 
by an aggrieved affiliate to the ranking 
official of the other affiliate involved, with 
a request that the spirit and intent of the 
code be observed. If this complaint is not 
effective, the matter may be carried to the 
Congress itself, 

If the Congress is unable to settle the 
dispute it is to be referred to the Executive 
Council, which is required to report its 
decision to the parties, and to “take such 
action as it deems advisable and appropriate 
to enforce compliance.” 

The CLC Executive Council at its October 
meeting also approved a statement on em- 
ployment that formed the basis of the Con- 
gress submission to the Prime Minister’s 
employment conference later that month 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1108). 

It also adopted a policy statement, and 
appointed a national committee on health 
and safety, of which the chairman will be 
Joseph Morris, a Pacific Regional Vice- 
President of the CLC. 


Quebec Steelworker Locals Form 


Union’s Third Canadian District 


Canadian locals of the United Steel- 
workers of America, at present distributed 
between two districts, will in future be 
divided among three. Some 60 locals in 
Quebec, now in District 5 along with Mari- 
time locals, will be grouped in the new 
district, leaving District 5 with only the 
Maritime locals. 

Of the 82,000 Canadian members of the 
union, about 60,000 are in District 6 (On- 
tario to the West Coast), about 8,000 in 
District 5 (Maritimes), and about 14,000 
in the new Quebec district. , 

A director for the new district will be 
nominated by the Quebec members in the 
spring of 1961. 
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CNTU Suggests Labour Courts, 


Quebec’s Premier Agrees 


Quebec Premier Jean Lesage has approved 
a suggestion made by the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions requesting the estab- 
lishment of labour courts in order to lighten 
the work of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board. The CNTU’s suggestion was in- 
cluded in a memorandum submitted to the 
provincial Cabinet in mid-November. 

“We are in agreement with this sugges- 
tion,” the Premier said, “and we shall act 
with dispatch.” 

The memorandum stressed the fact that 
the agenda for the sittings of the Labour 
Realtions Board is usually overburdened 
with disputes of a legal nature, such as con- 
flicts arising out of dismissals for union 
activity. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. René 
Hamel, also promised to see that the work 
of the QLRB would be speeded up. 

The Premier stated that he was in agree- 
ment with the CNTU memorandum in refer- 
ence to the principle of equal wages for 
equal work, and declared he was opposed 
to Sunday work, “except when absolutely 
necessary.” 

The memorandum was read by the Secre- 
tary General of the Confederation, Jean 
Marchand. The President, Roger Mathieu, 
introduced the delegation to the Cabinet. 

The chief recommendations contained in 
the memorandum were that: 

—The provincial Government make sev- 
eral changes in labour relations legislation 
in order to insure, among other things, 
“prompt reconsideration of cases of dis- 
missal for union activity.” 

—Company unions be declared illegal. 

—The CNTU have one additional repre- 
sentative on the QLRB. 

—The procedures of the QLRB be 
simplified and that an administrator be 
appointed to study the administrative and 
non-contentious problems. 

—The Government reorganize the Mini- 
mum Wage Board and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board so that they represent more 
fully the views of employers and employees. 


John McLeod of Bricklayers, 
ITU's Bob Ford Die in November 


Two veterans of the Canadian labour 
movement died during November. 
_ John McLeod, for 40 years Vice-President 
in Canada of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, a trade 
union officer for 52 years, and a trade 
union member for 56 years, died on Novem- 
ber 12 at the age of 78 years. 
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R. Fred (Bob) Ford, President of the 
Ottawa and District Labour Council and 
of the Ottawa Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, died November 24 at the age of 69 
years. He failed to recover from a heart 
attack suffered while en route to the On- 
tario Federation of Labour convention. 

Mr. McLeod, who retired in May this 
year, was honoured by a testimonial dinner 
earlier this year (L.G., July, p. 664). He 
joined the Stonemasons’ Union in Scotland 
his birthplace, in 1903. The next year he 
came to Canada and became a member of 
the Bricklayers. ‘ 

In 1908 he was elected Recording Secre- 
tary of Local 26, Toronto, and two years 
later became business agent of the local. Mr. 
McLeod was for several years President of 
the Ontario Provincial Conference of the 
Bricklayers, until in 1918 he was appointed 
special deputy of the international presi- 
dent. Two years later he was elected vice- 
president by acclamation. 

Throughout the Second World War he 
served as a member of the National Joint 
Conference Board, a tripartite board set up 
to advise the federal Minister of Labour. 

In 1949 he was an adviser to the Govern- 
ment Delegates to the Second Session of 
the ILO Building, Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, held in Rome. 

Mr. Ford was for 50 years an active 
member of the International Typographical 
Union. He became President of the Ottawa 
Typographical Union in 1946. At the time 
of his death he was an executive member 
of the Ottawa local. 

Mr. Ford was a member of the Board 
of Referees in Ottawa of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Credit Unions Continue Expansion, 


Membership Exceeds Two Million 


Credit unions in Canada continued to 
expand throughout 1959, it is reported in 
Credit Unions in Canada, 1959, an annual 
publication of the Economics Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Membership increased 7 per cent during 
the year to 2,347,317, or 13.3 per cent 
of the country’s population. 

The trend was toward the occupational 
type of credit union, which formed 34 
per cent of the total in 1959 compared with 
16 per cent in 1949. 

Savings, which include shares and de- 
posits, increased 13 per cent to $1,056 
million. Average assets per member totalled 
$492. 

Assets were up by $145 million to $1,009 
million. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


November 17—The Speech from the 
Throne (p. 2) proposed that Parliament 
enact, among others, legislation to: 

—Allow continuing maintenance of a 
well-trained and well-armed Canadian 
defence force, adequate to meet Canada’s 
defence obligations; 

—Approve measures designed to increase 
immediate employment opportunities and 
also measures that will constitute a large 
further |instalment in the long-range pro- 
gram of national development; 

—Approve another and larger program 
of assistance to municipalities for winter 
works projects; 

—Approve extension of the federal grants 
for hospital construction for a further five- 
year period after the expiration of the 
present period in March 1963; 

—Approve amendments to the National 
Housing Act that will improve the terms 
of mortgage lending; 

—Authorize the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, in partnership with 
provincial authorities, to undertake the pur- 
chase, improvement and rental of existing 
housing in specified areas of urban re- 
development, just as such partnerships now 
build and rent new housing units; 

—Authorize Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation to make loans to universities 
for students’ residences on terms similar to 
those of loans made for limited dividend 
housing projects; 

—Allow Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to make long-term loans to 
local authorities for approved projects for 
sewage disposal and treatment, up to two 
thirds of the costs of such projects, on 
terms similar to those of loans for limited 
dividend housing projects. “As a special 
incentive for prompt action on this urgent 
problem, Parliament will be asked to author- 
ize the Crown to write off one quarter of 
the amount of any such loan expended on 
work done before April 1963.” 

—Establish a productivity council, its 
membership to include Canadians from the 
fields of industry and commerce, organized 
labour, agriculture and other primary pro- 
duction, as well as qualified individuals 
chosen from the public at large and from 
the scientific agencies of government; 

—Authorize federal Government guar- 


~ antees for bank loans to small businesses 


to finance additions and improvements to 
their business premises and equipment; 


—Allow extension of the assistance given 
to provincial governments for vocational 
training, both in the school system and in 
the training and retraining of those who 
have already become workers; 

—Approve grants of 75 per cent of the 
amounts expended up to March 31, 1963 
in building approved technical schools or 
training institutions; 

—Approve amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act that will safeguard 
the basic purpose of the Act, to strengthen 
the Fund and to correct abuses that have 
developed in practice; 

—Enable the Government to join with 
provincial . authorities and local groups 
throughout Canada in comprehensive pro- 
grams of rural rehabilitation and develop- 
ment; 

—Approve a number of major projects 
of national development—the development 
of water power on the Columbia River, 
several projects of railway development 
opening up Canada’s frontier, a floodway 
to protect the city of Winnipeg and nearby 
communities, works to conserve and control 
the waters of the upper Thames River in 
Southwestern Ontario; 

—Encourage greater participation by 
Canadians in the ownership and control of 
industry and resources in Canada; 

—Require the disclosure of information 
by business and labour organizations in 
Canada controlled from outside Canada; 

—Amend the Pensions Act to include sub- 
stantial increases in the pensions payable 
to veterans or their dependents; 

—Revise the Civil Service Act and the 
Immigration Act. 

—Amend the Canada Shipping Act. 

November 18—Report on negotiations 
between Canada and the United States in 
connection with the development of the 
water resources of the Columbia River 
tabled by Hon. E. D. Fulton, Minister of 
Justice (p. 7). 

Measures to deal with unemployment 
will be introduced for consideration at the 
earliest possible opportunity, the Prime 
Minister says, after discussions between the 
Government and the Opposition on appro- 
priate arrangements (p. 7). 

Industrial Enquiry Commissioner  ap- 
pointed to attempt to settle strike of grain 
handlers on the West Coast, the Minister 
of Labour informs a questioner (p. 8). 

There were 92,000 more persons at work 
in Canada in October 1960 than in 1959; 
in the past three years the Canadian 
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economy has provided 272,000 new jobs, 
Donald MacInnis (Cape Breton South) says 
in moving the address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne (p. 15). 

Reasons for the increase in unemploy- 
ment, Mr. MacInnis says, are the large 
influx of young men and women into the 
labour market, technological displacement, 
the removal to the cities of agricultural 
population, the increase in married women 
working, relatively young pensioners, farm- 
ers and others who take on full or part 
time jobs (p. 14). 

“Earnest wish” of workers in his con- 
stituency that the Government will take 
strong measures to ensure the survival 
of the textile industry expressed by Rémi 
Paul (Berthier-Maskinonge-Delanaudiere) 
when seconding the address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne (p. 19). 

November 21—Bill C-4, to provide for 
a Canadian preference in government con- 
struction, purchase and service contracts, 
introduced by E. J. Broome (Vancouver 
South) and given first reading (p. 26). 

Bill C-23, to provide for the development 
of certain provinces by the distribution of 
industry and for the reduction of unemploy- 
ment therein, introduced by R. C. Coates 
(Cumberland) and given first reading (p. 
26). 

Bill C-9, to amend Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act to extend its provisions 
to the Civil Service, introduced by Frank 
Howard (Skeena) and read the first time 
(p27) 

Bill C-25, to amend Canada Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act to prohibit discrim- 
ination because of age, introduced by Mr. 
Howard and read the first time (p. 27). 

Pay for statutory holidays and pay for 
work performed on statutory holidays pro- 
posed in Bill C-12, introduced by Erhart 
Regier (Burhaby-Coquitlan) and given first 
reading (p. 27). 

Bill C-14, to amend Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to bring civil 
servants within the provisions of the Act, 
introduced by Frank Howard (Skeena) and 
read the first time (p. 28). 

Minimum wages for employees proposed 
in Bill C-28, introduced by Arnold Peters 
Sepia ee and given first reading (p. 


Revision of mediation and conciliation 
processes through amendment of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, proposed in Bill C-30, introduced by 
na Howard and given first reading (p. 

Motion preceding introduction of measure 
to provide, by way of a guarantee of loans 
made by banks to proprietors of small 
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business enterprises, for the improvement 
and modernization of premises and equip- 
ment is agreed to (p. 29). 

Motion preceding introduction of a mea- 
sure to amend the National Housing Act 
is agreed to. The measure is designed to 
further encourage the demand for housing 
by increasing the loan ratios and extending 
the period of repayments for loans made 
to home owners and home builders and for 
rental housing; to increase from $25 million 
to $40 million the aggregate amount that 
may be paid out of the consolidated 
revenue fund for urban redevelopment pur- 
poses; to increase from $200 million to 
$500 million the amount of home improve- 
ment loans that may be guaranteed under 
Part IV of the Act by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation; and other things (p. 
29) 

Motion preceding introduction of a mea- 
sure to provide for the establishment and 
operation of a national productivity council 
is agreed to (p. 30). 

Motion preceding introduction of a mea- 
sure to authorize the Minister of Labour to 
enter into agreements with provincial gov- 
ernments for the encouragement of technical 
and vocational training and to authorize the 
making of contributions by Canada toward 
the cost of programs of technical and voca- 
tional training undertaken under provincial 
authority is agreed to (p. 39). 

There were 117,000 more persons out of 
work in October this year than at the same 
time last year, Hon. L. B. Pearson, Leader 
of the Opposition, says in the debate on 
the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne (p. 35). 

There was a higher percentage of unem- 
ployment in Canada between 1936 and 1940 
than exists today, Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker says in the same debate (p. 40). 

Canada’s gross national product increased 
during the first half of 1960 by 3 per cent 
to $35.34 billion at seasonally adjusted 
annual rate, a figure that was “lower than 
that we had hoped for,” the Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker says (p. 40). 

The adverse trade balance for Canada, 
for nine months, has been reduced from 
$415 million in 1959 to $121 million, the 
Prime Minister says (p. 42). 

Canada’s labour force increased from 
6,290,000 in October 1959 to 6,499,000 in 
1960, about 34 per cent, the Prime Minister 
asserts (p. 42). 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker expresses the 
hope that “business will deny itself increas- 
ing profits that are unfair and unjust” and 
that “the labour leaders of this country 
will give heed to the national situation and 
do their part to assure that reason will 
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characterize their relations with business 
across Canada to the end that jobs may be 
maintained” (p. 43). fot, 

Of those in Canada’s labour force, 40 
percent did not get an education that ex- 
tended beyond elementary school, the Prime 
Minister says (p. 44). 

Objective of the Productivity Council 
that is to be established will be to bring 
together representatives of business, agricul- 
ture and labour, women’s representatives, 
and representatives of all sectors of the 
community “to the end that in a community 
of effort, as has been successful in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere, we shall 
secure the counsel, advice and, above all, 
the concerted action of these groups brought 
together by the state but controlled by 
private enterprise and not directed by the 
state in any way.” (p. 45). 

There were 368,000 unemployed in 
Canada on October 15, compared with 
251,000 in the same month last year, an 
increase of more than 40 per cent, says 
Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) in the debate 
on the address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne (p. 47). 

House in committee reports progress on 
resolution to introduce a measure to provide 
a guarantee of loans made by banks to pro- 
prietors of small business enterprises, for 
the improvement and modernization of 
premises and equipment (p. 54). 

November 22—Statement about strike 
of West Coast grain handlers made by the 
Minister of Labour (p. 63). 

Bill C-36, to provide for establishment 
of a hospital sweepstakes board, introduced 
by J. F. Browne (Vancouver-Kingsway) 
and read the first time (p. 65). 

Government investigating proposed clos- 
ing of Glace Bay coal mine on January 14, 
the Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys says (p. 70). 

Bill C-40, respecting loans to small busi- 
nesses for improvement and modernization 
of equipment and premises, introduced by 
the Minister of Finance and given first 
reading (p. 71). 

House goes into committee to consider 
resolution to introduce a measure to amend 
the National Housing Act, 1954, to further 
encourage the demand for Housing (p. 88). 

November 23—Report of the Royal Com- 


mission on Coal is under careful study by 


inter-departmental committee, the House is 
informed by the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys (p. 111). 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee met on October 27, and its recom- 


~ mendations are being studied, Hon. Michael 


Starr, Minister of Labour, replies to a 
question (p. 112). 


The Columbia River Project was discussed 
by representatives of the federal Govern- 
ment and the British Columbia Government 
on this date, Hon. Howard Green replies to 
a question (p. 116). 

Authority to abandon service on the 
Newcastle-Fredericton subdivision upon not 
less than one month’s notice was issued to the 
Canadian National Railways by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, the Minister 
of Transport tells a questioner (p. 116). 

Bill C-42, to amend the National Housing 
Act to extend loan repayment periods, intro- 
duced to House and given first reading (p. 
118). 

Recommendation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisury Committee that assist- 
ance to unemployed fishermen should not 
be financed through the Unemployment 
Insurance Act is receiving consideration but 
no decision has been made, the Minister 
of Labour informs questioner (p. 142). 

November 24—Racial discrimination was 
in no way involved in the discharge of 17 
Negro porters by the company operating the 
limousine service at Dorval airport, the 
Minister of Transport replies to a question. 
The issue is one of employer-employee rela- 
tionships, he says (p. 145). 

Domestic service is one field in which 
there aré always vacancies, the Minister of 
‘Citizenship and Immigration says when 
replying to a question concerning the 
reported admission to Canada of 51 Spanish 
immigrants (p. 146). 

Second reading given Bill C-42, to amend 
the National Housing Act to allow extension 
of loan repayment periods, following lengthy 
debate (p. 148). The House then went into 
committee for step-by-step consideration of 
the Bill (p. 185). 

November 25—Establishment of export 
financing facilities announced by the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce. As a result of 
the “fully adequate” facilities, “labour 
throughout will benefit from increasing em- 
ployment in all the industries and regions 
that profit from rising industrial exports,” 
he says (p. 189). 

Bill C-42, to amend the National Housing 
Act to extend the loan repayment period 
and increase the aggregate amount that 
may be paid out of the consolidated revenue 
fund for urban redevelopment and the 
amount of home improvement loans that 
may be guaranteed, read the third time 
and passed (p. 198). 

The Minister of Labour introduces motion 
preceding introduction of a measure to pro- 
vide federal contributions to provincial tech- 
nical and vocational training programs. The 
Minister then gives an explanation of the 
proposal (p. 231). 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


Hon. Michael Corr 


Minister of Labour 


In extending New Year’s Greetings to the 
people of Canada, I wish to say that the 
only way to approach 1961 is with con- 
fidence. 

It is true that we carry with us into 1961 
some large problems; and the development 
of more employment is among the most 
pressing. It would be untrue and dangerous 
to believe, however, that our problems are 
an indication of any underlying weakness 
in this economy. There is nothing basically 
wrong with the Canadian economy. 

The fact is that we have unemployment in 
a period of general prosperity—a time when 
employment, income, exports, and our stand- 
ard of living generally are at or near record 
levels. This is a grim paradox indeed for 
those Canadians who are presently unem- 
ployed. 

This is not a problem that has come 
about overnight. It is rather the result of 
changes that have been taking place for 
many years now—the advances in tech- 
nology which are eliminating many unskilled 
jobs, the mechanization of our farms, the 
concentration of industry in our larger cen- 
tres, and changes and increasing competition 
in cur overseas markets. 
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It has become clear to the Government 
that two important steps have to be taken. 
First, it is essential that we raise the level 
of education and training of the Canadian 
population. We know that, right now, jobs 
are being offered in Canada which unem- 
ployed people cannot take, simply because 
they have not sufficient education or 
training. 

It is not too much to say that our whole 
future depends on a well-trained work force. 
We must have it if we are to maintain 
employment, expand our export markets 
and in general keep up our standard of 
living. 

Accordingly, we are making a determined 
effort to encourage more training. We are 
stepping up our assistance to the provinces 
for the building and operation of technical 
training schools. We have increased our 
contribution toward training for unemployed 
people, to give them the skills they need 
to find permanent employment. And we 
will try in every way possible to convince 
young people—and their parents—of the 
wisdom and the necessity of getting all the 
education and training they can. 

It has also become very clear that some 
kind of assistance is needed for the thous- 
ands of small businesses in Canada. 

Parliament has therefore just passed an 
Act designed specifically to help these small 
businesses. This Act will allow the Govern- 
ment to guarantee loans made to small 
businesses that wish to modernize, to ex- 
pand, to acquire new equipment and in 
general to keep up with the times and to 
take advantage of new opportunities. 

This kind of activity will help in turn 
all the industries that manufacture supplies 
and equipment, and this will have an im- 
mediate effect on employment. We are 
optimistic that it will stimulate the economy 
of every town and village across Canada. 

Your Government has introduced other 
measures to stimulate the economy and to 
fight unemployment. We are making more 
money available for house building, and 
for the improvement of homes and _ busi- 
nesses. The Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program has been welcomed by more 
cities and towns than ever before, and is 
far in advance of any previous year. Up 
to now, it is providing on-site jobs for more 
than 75,000 men. We are pressing our “Do 
It Now” Winter Work Campaign to en- 
courage as much construction work as 
possible in winter. We are making a con- 
centrated effort to expand our trade in 
world markets. 


Claude Jodoin 


I can assure you that the Government is 
alert to take any step that holds the promise 
of greater prosperity for Canada. Govern- 
ment action, however, is not enough. It 
will take the combined efforts of all of us— 
governments, management, labour, and in- 


Roger Mathieu 
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deed all Canadians, working together—to 
make certain that we all share in the good 
things which this country can offer so 
abundantly. 

My very best wishes to you all for the 
coming year. 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


We are facing a year of tremendous chal- 
lenge. A year ago we entered a new decade 
with a spirit of optimism. Many of the 
optimistic hopes expressed by organized 
labour, in common with these in many 
other sections of society, have not been 
fulfilled. We must not, however, let this 
in any way detract from out determination 
to move forward toward a better life for 
all people. 

One of the most serious challenges we 
face at the turn of this year comes from 
economic conditions. We are all aware that 
many thousands of Canadian families have 
just gone through this season’s festivities 
with the grim realization that holidays mean 
little to people who have no work to go to 
when the holidays end. 

The unemployment we are experiencing 
today is neither entirely new nor peculiar 
to Canada; but this is no excuse for the 
suffering and the waste that is resulting. 
This situation is particularly inexcusable 
in a country which is young, vigorous, 
and the possessor of tremendous natural 
resources. We in organized labour are 
optimistic about our ability as Canadians 


~ to end this waste and suffering and to build 


a greater Canada. 


This is the time for us to raise our sights 
and demonstrate our faith in our country 
and its future. We may take justifiable pride 
in the growth which we have seen in the 
lifetime of many of us; but we cannot stand 
still, We must continue growing. We are 
lagging behind in providing jobs for our 
growing population. We know that very 
large number of young Canadians who are 
at school today will be joining the labour 
force in the immediate future and we owe 
a responsibility to these young people. We 
must face up to the changes which are 
resulting at a very rapid pace from technical 
developments in many of our industries. 

This is one of the great challenges we 
face in 1961 and we must make this the 
year to put the Canadian economy back on 
its feet. 

Large sections of the Canadian labour 
movement are looking forward to 1961 as 
the year in which the New Party will take 
concrete form. This development will, we 
expect, inject new thinking and new drive 
into the political life of Canada. We look 
on it as a development that will at last 
provide a real democratic alternative to 
Canadian electors and offer a new oppor- 
unity for various sections of the community 
to work together in common interest. 
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Labour will undoubtedly continue to play 
an important role in the building of the 
New Party but we have no desire to see 
this a dominating role. At the same time, 
trade unions will retain their independence 
and the right to play their full role, if 
necessary as critics. We have become in- 
creasingly aware in recent months of the 
unsettled feeling on the part of a great 
many Canadians and of their very deep 
desire for the sort of new approach that is 
so urgently needed now. There will be a 
place and great opportunity for these people 
in the party labour is helping to create. 


Our concern about domestic matters must 
not cause us to lose sight of international 
affairs. We have, in this regard, faced some 
bitter disappointments in the year just end- 
ing. These must not discourage us from 
continuing to work toward a world in which 
all may live in peace. The Canadian Labour 


Congress feels very strongly the need for 


meaningful discussions at the summit level 
and for effective steps toward orderly dis- 
armament. 

This, then, is not a time for complacency. 
It is a time that calls for courage and imag- 
ination to break new paths to greater heights. 


Roger Mathieu, 
President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


As we reach the end of one year and 
the beginning of another, it is customary 
to exchange greetings and to express the 
hope that Christmas and New Year will be 
happy occasions, and that the New Year 
will bring prosperity and happiness. 

While respecting this worthy tradition 
we cannot, however, forget that our wishes, 
no matter how sincere they may be, might 
not be realized for hundreds of thousands 
of Canadians. I am referring to all those 
who, with their families, are afflicted by 
the dire calamity of unemployment. 

The year 1960, which is about to end, 
has been economically distressing. Unem- 
ployment has increased, the cost of living 
has risen to a point where it has greatly 
exceeded the purchasing power of a mul- 
titude of Canadian families. In addition, 
the few social security benefits in force 
have continued to depreciate in value. 

It is a serious thing that the situation 
has reached this stage, but the most depress- 
ing aspect of it all is the fact that the 
government of our country apparently has 
not yet even vaguely outlined a policy for 
recovery. 

—Family allowances are now worth only 
about half of their original value; 

—Old age pensions, in spite of the fact 
that they were readjusted a few years ago, 
permit the recipient to buy only about 
three-quarters as much as he could origin- 
ally obtain with the money; 

—Unemployment insurance benefits are 
no longer paid to tens of thousands of 
unemployed persons who, under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, have used up their 
rights to benefits; 

—People are not well enough informed 
about the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
and those who are no longer entitled to 
regular benefits do not even have a place 
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to go in order to avail themselves of this 
Act, which was originally passed for their 
sake; 

—Close to 150,000 Canadian workers 
employed by our large railway companies 
have wasted more than a year, first in 
negotiating, then in pleading their cause 
before a conciliation officer, and finally 
before a conciliation board. The board 
recommended that they be given a 14-cent- 
an-hour increase, but now an inconceivable 
law deprives them of their only available 
recourse to obtain the payment that is their 
due; 

—Meanwhile, manufacturers and business 
are not obliged to negotiate with anyone 
nor to submit to arbitration to obtain per- 
mission to raise the price of their products. 
They abuse this privilege, and the result is 
a lowering of the purchasing power of the 
consumer, and overproduction, which in 
turn leads to unemployment; 


—At the same time, the bulk of our 
natural resources continues to be exported 
to foreign markets where they are trans- 
ferred into finished products by foreign 
workers while the true owners of this natural 
wealth, the Canadian citizens, are forced 
into unemployment; 

—wWhile all this is going on, those in 
authority do their best to convince us that 
all is well and to brand as socialistic all 
suggestions which are made with a view 
to improving the situation in which we are 
floundering. 


The outlook is not bright, but there is 
still hope. The union organizations are 
working hard. As for the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, it will continue 
to appeal to public opinion and to bring 
increasing pressure on the authorities to 
adopt and apply a sound policy of full 
employment, and to administer public affairs 
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in the interests of all classes in every section 
of the country, rather than let a privileged 
minority enrich itself to the detriment of 
the common good. 

During the year, the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions has helped thous- 
ands of workers to unionize. Thus we have 
provided these people with the only possible 
means by which they can improve their lot. 
And during 1961, we plan to make an even 
greater effort. The men and women who 
are not yet unionized must be made to 
understand that it is in their interest to do 
their own share towards getting out of the 
mess they are in. 

In addition, in 1960, we strongly requested 
the federal Government to create a national 
board of economic guidance. With public 
opinion on our side, we shall continue to 
request this measure, which is absolutely 
mecessary if economic recovery is to be 
achieved. We shall never give up on this 
point, for our cause is just and we are deter- 
mined to see it succeed. 

The working class may count on our 
movement, and all those who are working 
for the common good may be assured of 
finding sincere collaborators in our ranks. 


I would now like to pay public tribute 
to the thousands of working men and 
women who take an active part in the 
(Confederation of National Trade Unions 
and who serve the cause of the entire work- 
ing class with indefatigable energy. Thanks 
to our education program, the number of 
these enthusiastic supporters of the cause is 
constantly rising, and there is no doubt that 
the future will be brighter than the present. 

At the beginning of this New Year, it 
is my hope that all those who are. unem- 
ployed and anguished by insecurity will 
not despair, and that they will nevertheless 
gather enough courage to do their part in 
helping those who are fighting the good 
fight for them. 

I hope that all those who still have jobs 
will be able to keep these. My wish for 
them is that their present union, or the one 
to the creation of which they will con- 
tribute in 1961, will obtain adequate pay 
for them, and the security and respect to 
which they are entitled. 

To all workers’ families, I extend my 
best wishes for a happy Christmas and for 
a more encouraging New Year than the 
last one. 


A. A. Hutchinson, 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


The year 1960 has in many ways proved 
- to be a year of disappointment. High hopes 

were held at the start of the year that the 
‘nations of the world would reach a better 
understanding with consequent improvement 
in prospects for the goal of “Peace on 

Earth.” 
' Circumstances dashed our hopes and 
again reminded us of the failings of man- 


kind and the results of selfishness and lack 


of consideration for the weak and the help- 
less. 

In Canada the hoped-for improvement in 
the economy of the country has not been 
realized and as a result we have with us 
the fact of very serious unemployment 
problems. 

Railroad employees have not felt the 
impact of unemployment to the extent that 
-workers in some other lines have, as there 
have been some circumstances that helped 
to cushion the blow of reduction in staff, 
but in the year 1960 the situation has 
worsened, and the problem of unemploy- 
ment on the railways brought about by auto- 
mation and technological changes has now 
‘become acute in all branches and shows 
every sign of getting worse. 


The federal Government has recognized 
the general problem of unemployment in 
Canada and is trying to remedy the matter 
by various means. 

Railway Labour is ready to do its part 
to any reasonable extent in improving the 
economic condition of Canada, realizing 
that the welfare of railway employees de- 
pends upon the welfare of the railways and 
that the railways, in turn, as a service 
industry, serving all branches of the Cana- 
dian economy, are dependent upon the ex- 
pansion and health of industry generally: 
manufacturing, forestry, mining, agriculture, 
fisheries, etc. 

Railway employees know that there is no 
adequate substitute for mass transportation 
that can supplant railway transportation effi- 
ciently and effectively and we are alarmed at 
the rate of reduction in facilities and services. 

It is our hope that the improvements in 
economic conditions which were so con- 
fidently predicted for the year 1960 and 
which, unfortunately, were not realized may 
yet come to us in the coming year of 1961. 

It is with this hope that we extend to 


all a sincere wish for a Happy, Bright and 


Prosperous 1961. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade 


Series of articles will review developments in labour legislation in Canada in 
1951-1960 period. This first article covers most important steps taken in the 
past decade concerning minimum wages, hours of work, paid vacations, holidays 


Part 1—Labour Standards 


Ten years have passed since publication 
in the 50th Anniversary Issue of the LABOUR 
GazeTTE of an article, “Fifty Years of 
Labour Legislation in Canada”, which des- 
cribed the most important labour legislation 
in each decade from 1900 to 1950. 

Now, a series of articles by the Legis- 
lation Branch of the Department of Labour, 
of which this is the first, will review 
developments in labour legislation in Canada 


in the past decade. The articles will cover 
the most important steps that have been 
taken in the years 1951 to 1960 in respect 
to labour standards, labour relations and 
trade union legislation, safety of persons 
and property, workmen’s compensation, 
equal opportunities for employment, and 
other matters. 

The subject of this first article is labour 
standards legislation. 


Minimum Wages 


All the Canadian provinces now have 
minimum wage laws. Prince Edward Island, 
the last province to enact such legislation, 
passed a Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
in 1959 and an Act covering male workers 
in 1960. To date no orders setting minimum 
rates have been issued in Prince Edward 
Island. In all other provincial jurisdictions, 
minimum wage orders are in effect covering 
the entire province. 

Under the Canadian system of minimum 
wage fixing, a minimum wage board has 
authority to fix* standards of minimum 
wages and to apply the minimum wage 
so fixed to all employees in the province 
or to any group or class of employees in 
an industry or in all industries. In the 
early years of minimum wage regulation, 
and particularly when minimum wages were 
confined to women workers, the Boards 
found it practicable and advisable to deter- 
mine minimum rates and other working 
conditions for individual industries or occu- 
pations, with the result that as many as 40 
or 50 orders were in effect at one time. In 
order to facilitate administration and to 
achieve more uniform standards, these 
orders were consolidated and reduced in 
number, individual orders being eventually 
replaced by general or blanket orders cover- 
ing all types of employment. 

The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has adhered to the practice of 
setting minimum wages on an _ industry 
or occupation basis, issuing a separate order 
for each industry or occupation. Revision 


*In most provinces Board orders require the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. In 
Manitoba and Newfoundland, the Board is merely 
empowered to make recommendations to the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor in Council concerning minimum 
rates, 
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of orders is a continuing process, and 
wherever practicable orders have been con- 
solidated. Since 1950 the Board has made 
at least seven new orders governing trades 
and occupations not previously covered. 
Currently, about 40 minimum wage orders 
are in effect. 

In the other provinces, the practice is 
to issue general orders setting rates applic- 
able to most industries, supplemented in 
some cases by a small number of special 
orders setting different rates and working 
conditions for a particular trade, occupation 
or class of workers. In these provinces the 
trend in recent years has been towards 
a widening of the coverage of general orders 
and a reduction in the number of special 
orders. 

In their setting of minimum rates under 
general orders, some Boards have allowed 
variations in rates on a regional or popula- 
tion basis or on the basis of sex. In Alberta, 
both a regional and a sex differential are 
provided for. 

In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, 
rates are set according to zone. In Nova 
Scotia, the cities and towns are classified, ~ 
according to population, in Zones I and II. 
Zone III comprises the rest of the province. 
In Ontario, the five largest cities constitute 
Zone I, centres of 3,000 population and 
over are included in Zone II, and places 
with under 3,000 population comprise Zone 
Ill. In Quebec, Zone I consists of the 
Greater Montreal area and Zone II takes 
in the remainder of the province. In Alberta 
and Manitoba, a distinction is made for 
minimum wage purposes between urban 
and rural areas, centres with over 5,000 
population in Alberta being classed as 
urban. 


In Nova Scotia, there is a difference in 
minimum rates of $2.40 a week between 
Zones I and II, and of $4.80 a week between 
Zones II and III. In Ontario, the difference 
between zones is $2 a week; in Quebec, it 
is 6 cents an hour. In Alberta, the regional 
differential is $4 a week; in Manitoba, 
there is a difference of 5 cents an hour 
between urban and rural rates. 

In Newfoundland, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan, there is no regional differen- 
tial in rates, any minimum rate set applying 
throughout the province. The same is true 
of British Columbia except in a very few 
cases where an order has been made for 
a designated area of the province. 

Of the provinces which set minimum 
rates for both sexes (Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and, with the exception of one order, New 
Brunswick set rates for women only), only 
two allow a difference in minimum rates on 
the basis of sex. In Alberta, the differential 
between male and female rates is $2 a 
week; in Newfoundland, it is 15 cents an 
hour. In British Columbia, most orders are 
applicable to both sexes, setting the one 
rate for both. Exceptionally, however, in 
the orders governing factories and the fresh 
fruit and vegetable processing industry the 
Board has established minimum rates of 
75 cents an hour for men and 60 cents 
an hour for women. These rates were made 
subject to the Equal Pay Act, i.e., they 
apply where men and women do different 
work. 

In a few provinces, the Boards have 
set rates for young workers lower than the 
established minimum rate, in effect provid- 
ing a differential on the basis of age. 

In Manitoba, a minimum rate of 48 cents 
an hour is in effect for young workers under 
18. This rate is 18 cents lower than the 
urban adult rate and 13 cents below the 
rural adult rate. 

In Saskatchewan, lower rates for workers 
under 18, $2 less than adult rates, have 
been set since 1957. The current rate for 
young workers is $30 a week. For part-time 
workers under 18, rates are 5 cents an hour 
less than adult part-time rates. 

In Alberta, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions sets a graduated scale of minimum 
wages for male workers under 19. 

Minimum rates in the Newfoundland 
orders apply to employees over 17. No 
tates have been set for workers under 17. 

In one British Columbia order, that 
covering metal mining, the Board has fixed 
a minimum rate for young workers, requir- 
ing boys under 18 employed on a casual 
‘basis to be paid not less than 60 cents 
an hour. The adult minimum rate for metal 
mining is $1 an hour. 
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The most significant changes in minimum 
wage legislation during the past decade 
have been changes in coverage and the 
upward revision of minimum rates. Almost 
without exception, each revision of an 
order has resulted in an increase in the 
minimum rate. Developments in each prov- 
ince are discussed below. 


Alberta 


In 1952 the Alberta Board in effect 
divided the province into two zones for 
minimum wage fixing purposes by setting 
higher minimum rates for its four largest 
cities—Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat—than for the rest of the 
province. (At the same time a maximum 
44-hour work week was put into effect in 
these four cities, in place of the maximum 
48-hour week prevailing elsewhere in the 
province.) The minimum rates set were 
$26 a week for men and $24 for women 
as against $25 and $20 elsewhere in the 
province. 

In 1956, a different division of the prov- 
ince was provided for, the urban rate being 
applied to all cities and towns with a 
population of over 5,000, and lower rates, 
$4 less in each case, being set for rural 
areas. The rates set in 1956 remain in 
effect. 

In Alberta, the minimum rates set are 
weekly rates, with an hourly part-time rate 
for workers who normally work less than 
40 hours in a week. Current rates for men 
are $30 a week in centres with over 5,000 
population and $26 in the rest of the 
province. Corresponding women’s rates are 
$28 and $24 a week. Learners’ rates, applic- 
able for a three-month learning period, 
are set for women workers only. Not more 
than 25 per cent of the total female staff 
in an establishment may be paid learners’ 
rates. 

Lower rates than the full minimum are 
set for young male workers under 19, 
according to age. Before 1956 these rates 
were set for workers under 21, but in that 
year the age of male workers eligible for 
the full minimum rate was lowered from 21 
to 19 years. Consequently, rates for young 
male workers now apply to those under 
17 years, those between 17 and 18, and 
those between 18 and 19 years. 

In addition to the four general orders, 
the Board has made a number of orders 
for special industries or classes of em- 
ployees, many of them combined hours of 
work and minimum wage orders. These 
orders permit the working of extended 
hours in the industry or occupation con- 
cerned (often 10 hours in a day and 208 
hours in a month), and lay down the 
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overtime rate (usually time and one half 
the regular rate) that must be paid after 
the limits prescribed. Under the general 
orders, time and one half the regular rate 
must be paid for work done after 9 and 
48 hours, or after 9 and 44 hours in the 
four largest cities. 


British Columbia 


In their setting of minimum rates during 
the fifties, the British Columbia Board con- 
tinued a policy first begun with the setting 
of a 75-cent rate for carpenters in 1938 
and 1939, i., the setting of minimum 
rates based on skills. These rates were 
considerably higher than the basic minimum 
rates set previously and were more akin to 
the minimum rates set in industrial stand- 
ards schedules in some of the other prov- 
inces. 

In response to requests from employers 
and trade unions, and taking into considera- 
tion the prevailing rates in the trade con- 
cerned, the Board set minimum rates that 
reflected the basic skills of the particular 
classification of tradesmen, e.g., $1.25 an 
hour for machinists and for journeymen 
in the refrigeration trade. For the sheet 
metal trade the rate, first set at $1 an hour 
in 1948, was raised to $1.25 in 1952 and 
later to $1.50. In 1955 a $1.50 minimum 
rate was set for tradesmen in all branches 
of the construction industry and a rate of 
$1 for other employees. When the con- 
struction order was again revised in 1960, 
a rate of $2 an hour was established for 
tradesmen (the highest rate in effect in 
the province) and $1.30 for other workers. 
Comparable rates are $1.50 an hour for 
electronic technicians and $1.75 an hour for 
journeymen-tradesmen in the shipbuilding 
industry. 

The minimum rates for factories, shops 
and offices, ‘etc., are more in line with the 
rates set under general orders in the other 
provinces; many of the British Columbia 
orders, however, set a comparatively high 
minimum rate. For factories, rates of 75 
cents and 60 cents an hour for men and 
women workers, respectively, are in effect. 
The rate for shops, hotels and restaurants 
is 65 cents an hour, and the rate for offices 
and laundries is 75 cents an hour. 

On the other hand, a rate of $1 an hour 
has been set for geophysical exploration, 
logging and sawmills, metal mining, cook 
and bunkhouse occupation in unorganized 
territory, bus operators, trucking, patrol- 
men, and the woodworking industry. The 
minimum rate for first aid attendants is 
$1.25 an hour and for pipeline construction 


and oil well drilling and servicing, $1.30 
an hour. 
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During the decade the Board for the 
most part discontinued its former practice 
of setting weekly minima in favour of 
setting an hourly rate. In revisions of orders 
for shops, offices, hotels and catering, ele- 
vator operators and public places of amuse- 
ment, weekly and part-time rates were 
changed to hourly rates. In only a few 
orders, those covering barbering, hairdress- 
ing, hospitals, personal service occupations 
and the undertaking business, are weekly 
and part-time rates now set. In hairdressing 
a weekly rate of $35 is set for employees 
whose work week consists of 39 hours or 
more, and an hourly rate of 90 cents is 
applicable tto those who work less than 
39 hours. In the other occupations, weekly 
rates apply to those who work 40 hours 
or more, hourly rates to those working less 
than 40 hours. 

The Board continues to set lower rates 
for learners in certain industries. Learners’ 
rates were dropped, however, from the hotel 
and catering and hairdressing orders in 1952 
and from the order covering amusement 
places in 1960. A definite trend in the 
setting of learners’ rates since 1956 has 
been a reduction in the learning period. For 
factories, shops, laundries and woodworking, 
the learning period was reduced from six 
months to six weeks, and for offices it was 
reduced. from four months to two. The 
only other orders in which learners’ rates 
are set are those governing hospitals and 
automotive repair (parts department). In 
these orders the learning period remains 
six months. Before employing a worker at 
learners’ rates, an employer must obtain a 
permit from the Board. 

By amendments to the Minimum Wage 
Acts in 1953, the Board was granted fur- 
ther powers with respect to the setting of 
overtime rates. Previously, the Board had 
had authority only to fix an overtime rate 
payable after 44 hours, i.e., in cases where, 
under powers conferred by the Hours of 
Work Act, it allowed the statutory weekly 
limit of 44 hours to be exceeded. The 
amendments enabled the Board to set an 
overtime rate payable after a lesser number 
of weekly hours than 44. 

As a result of these amendments, uniform 
working conditions could be established on 
large construction projects, where some 
workers might be paid overtime rates after 
40 hours according to the terms of a collec- 
tive agreement and others, working for 
another employer and not covered by a 
collective agreement, might be paid over- 
time after 44 hours, as required by a mini- 
mum wage order. 


a 


Under this authority the Board has 
required payment of the overtime rate 
(time and one half the regular rate) after 
a 40-hour week in orders covering pipeline 
construction (1956), shipbuilding (1960), 
and the construction industry (1960). Nor- 
mally, under most orders, where overtime 
is allowed under permit, payment of the 
overtime rate is required after 8 hours in 
a day or 44 hours in a week. 

In two or three instances the Board has 
set punitive overtime rates as a means of 
exercising some control over the working 
of excessive hours. In fresh fruit and vege- 
table processing in the busy season (June 
1—November 30), during which time the 
industry is exempted from the Hours of 
Work Act, time and one half the regular 
rate must be paid for the first two hours 
worked after 9 in a day, double time after 
11 hours and, if overtime is not calculated 
on a daily basis, time and one half after 
a 54-hour week. For the rest of the year 
the usual overtime conditions (time and 
one half after 8 and 44 hours) apply. This 
method of regulation has been the one used 
in the trucking industry since 1948. It was 
tried briefly in the taxicab industry but 
was abandoned in 1952 in favour of a 
requirement that each taxi driver should 
be paid his regular rate plus an additional 
30 cents an hour for all hours worked in 
excess of 9 and 48 hours. 

The Board no longer sets maximum 
charges or deductions which may be made 
for board and lodging in its orders govern- 
‘ing hotels and catering, resident janitors 
and elevator operators. Instead, the orders 
stipulate that an employee may not be 
required to partake of meals or make use 
of lodging as a condition of employment, 
‘and give the Board supervisory powers over 
the adequacy of any services provided. If 
the Board finds that services are inadequate 
or charges are excessive, it may specify 
the maximum charges that may be made. 


Manitoba 


In 1957 the Manitoba Employment Stand- 
ards Act was enacted, replacing the former 
Minimum Wage Act, the Hours and Con- 
' ditions of Work Act iand the Factories Act. 

As regards minimum wages, a new 
feature of the Act is its provision for the 
appointment of one or more Minimum Wage 
Boards, each to perform its duties within 
the area for which it may be appointed. 
Only one Minimum Wage Board is pre- 
sently functioning. 

The Board’s powers under the new legis- 
lation are confined to making recommenda- 
tions regarding minimum wages and do not 

extend to the regulation of other working 
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conditions. In deciding upon its recom- 
mendations, the Board is to be guided by 
“the cost to an employee of purchasing 
the necessities of life and health” and, in 
determining the amount needed, it may 
conduct inquiries and hear representations 
from interested persons. 

Minimum rates were raised in 1952, 1957 
(for women only) and 1960. In 1952 weekly 
and part-time rates for women were re- 
placed by hourly rates. Since 1957 a single 
rate has been set for boys and girls under 18. 

A significant change in 1960 was the 
removal of the differential based on sex. 
The previous rates for women were 54 cents 
an hour in rural areas and 58 cents in urban 
centres. The rate for men was 60 cents 
an hour. The new order set the same rate 
for both sexes, ‘allowing, however, a 5-cent 
differential between urban and rural rates, 
which are now 66 cents and 61 cents, 
respectively. This differential, according to 
the Board, is justified because of the dfffer- 
ence in transportation costs. 

In 1952 higher limits were set on the 
amount of overtime that might be worked 
by women. These limits are 3 hours in a 
day, 12 hours in a week, and 24 hours in 
a month. No employee under 15 is per- 
mitted to work any overtime. There are 
no restrictions on overtime for men. 

Minimum rates in Manitoba apply to an 
8-hour day and 44-hour week for women 
and to a 48-hour week for men. For time 
worked beyond these limits an overtime rate 
(time and one half the minimum rate) must 
be paid. This provision has somewhat 
limited application since it applies only to 
employment which is not within the scope 
of the hours provisions of the Employment 
Standards Act. Part III of the Employment 
Standards Act (hours of work legislation), 
which applies to the major industries in 
the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires time and one half the regular rate 
to be paid for work done after 8 and 48 
hours (44 hours for women). 

A new provision regarding overtime was 
added to the order in 1957. This states 
that, where men and women are doing 
identical or substantially identical work in 
an establishment, the employer may apply 
to the Manitoba Labour Board for an 
exemption from the obligation of paying 
employees of one sex on a different basis 
from that applicable to the other sex. If 
approval is given, the employer would be 
permitted to pay women employees the 
Overtime rate after 48 hours instead of 
after 44. , 

Somewhat different provisions regarding 
uniforms were added to the order in 1952. 
Where the wearing of a uniform is re- 
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quired, it must be provided by the employer 
without charge to the employee. Where, 
however, an employee is paid more than 
the minimum overtime rate, a charge may 
be made, subject to the provision that no 
charge may be made for furnishing, laun- 
dering or maintaining uniforms that would 
bring an employee’s earnings below the 
minimum hourly rate. Further, the Minister 
has discretion to fix or limit the amount 
of charges or may prohibit the making of 
any charge. 

A new provision in 1957 had to do with 
deductions for meals. It stated that an em- 
ployer who is engaged in the business of 
supplying meals to customers may not 
charge an employee more than half what 
a customer would pay for the same meals. 
Other employers may not deduct more than 
35 cents a meal or $7 for a week’s board, 
whichever is lesser. 

In other amendments the Minister was 
given general supervision over the payment 
of wages and authority to require weekly 
payment if he considered it desirable. 
Women employees may not be paid less 
frequently than twice a month. Wages must 
be paid within three days of the completion 
of the pay period in which they were earned, 
unless written permission to do otherwise 
is obtained from the Minister. An employee 
discharged by his employer must be paid 
the wages due him within three working 
days after his employment is terminated. 

More supervision of home work was 
provided for in 1957. Any employer intend- 
ing to give out home work must register 
with the Minister. The orders do not set 
a minimum wage for this work but the 
Minister, in his absolute discretion, may 
impose “conditions and limitations” upon 
the work in so far as payment is concerned. 
Formerly, under the Factories Act, the 
employer was required to keep a register of 
home work given out but full particulars of 
the type and amount of work done by each 
employee and the wages paid must now 
be recorded. 

As a means of informing workers of the 
minimum rates to which they are entitled, 
employers were required, under the order 
as revised in 1957, to furnish a copy of 
the minimum wage order to each employee. 
This requirement replaced a provision re- 
quiring posting of the order. As amended 
in 1960, the order now provides for dis- 
tribution to each employee or posting, or 
both, of a summary provided by the Minis- 
ter, at the request of an officer of the 
Department of Labour. As before, the 
requirement does not apply to employees 
covered by collective agreement, presum- 
ably on the supposition that union members 
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will be made aware of the statutory con- 
ditions covering their employment by their 
union. 


Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland, a new Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in 1950, repealing the 
Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1947. 

The first steps in minimum wage-setting 
were taken in 1953, when a general order 
was made for male workers, excluding only 
farm workers and market gardeners. This 
order set a minimum rate of 50 cents an 
hour for hourly-paid male workers over 
18 and required payment of time and one 
half the minimum rate after 10 hours on a 
weekday or for any work done on Sunday. 


In 1955 a general order for women 
workers was issued and the male order 
revised to lay down the same conditions for 
both sexes, apart from a difference in the 
minimum rate. The minimum rate for men 
remains 50 cents an hour; the rate for 
women is 35 cents. Both orders apply to 
employees over the age of 17. Where a 
worker is paid at an hourly rate, overtime 
(time and one half the minimum rate) is 
payable after eight hours on a weekday 
and for any Sunday work. Where an em- 
ployee is paid a fixed weekly or monthly 
wage, he must be paid the overtime rate 
after 48 hours in a week. 


The Newfoundland Board is required by 
statute to review its orders every two years. 


New Brunswick 


The first orders for women workers in 
New Brunswick set weekly and part-time 
rates but these were changed to hourly rates 
in 1950, the first such rate being 35 cents 
an hour for a 48-hour week or less. The 
minimum rates in the two orders for 
women (a general order and an order for 
hotels and restaurants) have been raised 
from time to time and are now 55 cents an 
hour for hotels and restaurants and 60 cents 
an hour for other workplaces. Overtime at 
time iand one half the minimum rate must — 
be paid after 48 hours or the hours normally 
worked in the establishment, if less than 48. 


Only one order is in effect for male 
workers. This order sets a minimum rate 
of 65 cents an hour for the canning industry. 


Nova Scotia 


In 1951 a new Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in Nova Scotia, which, 
while similar in principle to its predecessor, 
was more in line with the Acts of the 
other provinces. More specific provision was 
made for inspection, and the Minimum 
Wage Board was given wider powers, 


including power to regulate the making of 
deductions, to fix the time and manner of 
payment of wages, and to exempt any 
group of employees or employers from the 
Act or a minimum wage order. Orders now 
required the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and posting of the 
orders by employers was required. 

One of the new features of the Act was 
its application to the whole province; the 
previous statute had been restricted to the 
cities and incorporated towns. Minimum 
wage orders continued to apply to the cities 
and towns until 1958, when employment 
outside the towns was covered for the first 
time. 

As in other provinces, minimum wage 
orders were consolidated.. In 1951 one 
general order was issued, replacing 10 
separate orders covering as many different 
industries. Since 1951 three special orders 
have been made, one covering summer 
employment in hotels within 20 miles of 
a city or town (now incorporated in the 
general order) and the others, which remain 
in effect, covering beauty parlours and the 
fish-processing industry. 

Minimum rates were raised by $1.80 
a week in 1951 and were again increased, 
along with the change in zoning mentioned 
above, in 1958. Rates are now $21.60, 
$19.20 and $14.40 a week for the three 
zones into which the province is divided. 

In 1957 new provisions regarding the 
payment of overtime were laid down in 
the general order and the order for beauty 
parlours. Previously, payment of overtime 
(at time and one half the minimum rate) 
was required for work done after 48 hours 
in a week or after the regular work week 
in an establishment, if less than 48, but only 
with respect to employees who were being 
paid at the minimum rate. The amendments 
extended the application of the overtime 
provision to employees whose normal rate 
of pay was above the minimum. That is, 
all employees covered by the orders were 
now entitled to overtime pay after working 
48 hours or normal hours, if less. 

Learners’ rates were dropped from the 
general order and the order for fish pro- 
cessing in 1958 but were restored in amend- 
ments made the same year. In place of 
learners’ rates for a six-month learning 
period (the minimum rising at the end 
of three months), the general order now 
sets one rate of $18 a week payable for a 
probationary period of 90 days following 
commencement of work for all workplaces 
in Zones I and II (the cities and towns). 
In Zone III (the rest of the province) the 
minimum for experienced workers and 
learners alike is $14.40 a week. In the 


fish-processing industry a learners’ rate of 
374 cents an hour may be paid during a 
90-day probationary period. The full mini- 
mum rate for the industry is 45 cents an 
hour. For beauty parlours the learning 
period was reduced from 18 months to 
nine months. 


A further change in 1958 was that, 
instead of a provision limiting the deduc- 
tions that could be made from the minimum 
weekly rate where board and lodging are 
furnished by the employer, the general 
order set out the maximum charges that 
an employer may make for these services. 


Ontario 


Minimum rates in Ontario, which are 
applicable to women only, were raised in 
1955 and again in 1960. These rates, which 
are set for three zones, apply to a work 
week of not more than 48 hours or the 
prevailing work period in an establishment, 
if less than 48 hours. Hours worked after 
the weekly limit must be paid for on a 
pro rata basis. 

In 1955 current rates, which since 1947 
had been $16.80, $15.80 and $13.80 a 
week respectively for the three zones, were 
raised to $22, $20 and $18. In 1960, a 
further increase of $8 a week was put 
into effect, making the present minimum 
rates $30 in Zone I, $28 in Zone II and 
$26 in Zone III. Increased deductions for 
board and lodging, when supplied by the 
employer, were also authorized. Learners’ 
rates, which apply during a period of six 
months, were increased correspondingly. 
An employer may not class more than 20 
per cent of his female employees as inex- 
perienced workers. 


Prince Edward Island 


In Prince Edward Island, the Govern- 
ment, acting on a resolution of the Legis- 
lature, appointed a committee to study 
minimum wage legislation in 1956. Both 
Acts which have since been enacted, one 
covering female workers and. the other 
covering males, provide for the setting of 
minimum rates by a board established under 
other legislation, the Labour Relations 
Board appointed under the Trade Union 
Act. 

Both Acts contain the standard provisions 
found in other provincial minimum wage 
legislation. The Act respecting a minimum 
wage for men stipulates that orders of the 
Board setting minimum rates for men are 
subject to review by the Minister of Labour. 
No minimum wage orders have yet been 
issued. 
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Quebec 


During the past decade, the Quebec Mini- 
mum Wage Commission continued its policy 
of simplifying minimum wage orders and 
reducing their number. Workers formerly 
covered by separate orders (which were 
permitted to expire) were made subject to 
General Order 4, the blanket order cover- 
ing the majority of unorganized workers 
in the province. In 1950 a separate order 
(No. 41) was issued for employees of 
municipal and school corporations, and in 
1957 a new order (No. 40) was made for 
employees of hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings. These three 
orders—Nos. 4, 40 and 41—and the fores- 
try order (No. 39), which has been in effect 
for many years, are all the minimum wage 
orders now in effect. 

The order for municipal and school cor- 
porations sets the same minimum rates as 
Order 4, except for a few occupational 
groups. Minimum rates for employees in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real estate 
undertakings are somewhat lower than those 
fixed by Order 4. Their current minimum 
is 64 cents an hour in Zone I and 60 cents 
in Zone II. 

A reduction in the number of zones for 
which minimum rates are set has had the 
effect of making workers in the smaller 
centres eligible for a higher minimum rate, 
as well as of narrowing the differential 
between the highest and lowest minimum 
rate, 

In 1953 the number of zones was reduced 
from four to three, by combining the 
former Zones III and IV (places with from 
2,000 to 10,000 population, and places 
with under 2,000 population, respectively) 
to form a new Zone III. 

In 1957 a change in the size of towns 
included in Zone Yi—those with 6,000 
population and over instead of 10,000 and 
over—made a large number of workers 
eligible for a higher minimum rate. 

In a further revision, effective May 1, 
1960, the number of zones was reduced to 
two, Zone I now comprising the Greater 
Montreal area, and Zone II the remainder 
of the province. 

In 1953 Order 4 was revised and re- 
arranged in a more concise form on the 
basis of a classification of workplaces 
according to the length of the “regular 
work week” rather than, as before, on the 
basis of categories of workers. Minimum 
hourly rates applied to the hours in the 
“regular work week”, which varied with 
different establishments. For any work done 
after the hours in the regular work week 
payment of an overtime rate was required. 
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Under this arrangement, 48 hours con- 
stituted the regular work week for most 
establishments, with establishments having 
a 54-hour regular work week, a 60-hour 
regular work week or no regular work 
week being listed as exceptions. (Establish- 
ments with a 48-hour work week were not 
listed, all those for which a longer work 
week was not fixed being deemed to have 
a work week of 48 hours). Workers having 
no regular work week were not entitled to 
payment of overtime. 


In 1953 provision for. the payment of 
overtime on a daily basis (after 12 hours) 
was discontinued, and a significant feature 
of successive revisions of Order 4 and the 
other orders has been the progressive reduc- 
tion of the regular work week. 


In 1957 the classification of the 60-hour 
regular work week was done away with, 
and in the latest (1960) revision the 54-hour 
regular work week is no longer prescribed 
for certain workplaces. The result is that 
fewer exceptions are now authorized from 
the general standard of 48 hours. In 1960 
the regular work week of employees of 
municipal and school corporations was re- 
duced from 54 to 48 hours, and that for 
employees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals 
and real estate undertakings from 60 to 
54 hours. 


A further change in 1960 was in regard 
to the rate of overtime pay set by the 
orders. Since 1946, when the Minimum 
Wage Commission was given specific author- 
ity to fix overtime rates of pay for hourly- 
paid workers not governed by a collective 
agreement, it had set an overtime rate for 
these workers of time and one half the 
regular rate, and, for other employees, an 
overtime rate of time and one half the 
minimum rate. The orders now set one 
rate for overtime work (ie., for hours 
worked in excess of the regular work 
week)—time and one-half the minimum 
rate. As before, employees paid on a weekly, 
monthly or yearly basis and receiving at 
least a specified minimum amount are not 
eligible for overtime pay. 

A new departure in 1953 was the setting 
of minimum rates for inexperienced em- 
ployees, defined as employees who “in 
addition to apprentices, are not occupied at 
skilled labour or at labour requiring training 
and who, because of their restricted ability, 
cannot furnish the output of a skilled 
worker.” The number of such employees 
was limited to 20 per cent of the work 
force of an establishment. Previously (from 
1946-1953), 75 per cent of the workers in 
a factory or shop were required to receive 
the minimum rate, and lower rates were 


set for the remaining 25 per cent. As 
enacted in 1942, Order 4 set three different 
rates for work in industrial or commercial 
establishments, applying to 60, 25 and 15 
per cent, respectively, of the work force. 


The inexperienced workers’ rates set in 
1953 were not, strictly speaking, learners’ 
rates, since they were not set in relation to 
a definite learning period, i.e., inexperienced 
workers were not required to get periodic 
increases. They were rather rates set for 
workers from whom skilled work was not 
expected or required. 


These inexperienced workers’ rates and 
the 20 per cent quota were removed from 
the orders in 1960, the only lower rates 
now prescribed being for piecework em- 
ployees and for employees on probation in 
hospitals in their first, six months of em- 
ployment. Such employees must now be 
paid at least 56 cents an hour in Zone I 
and 52 cents in Zone II. 


Minimum rates under Order 39 govern- 
ing forest operations have been progres- 
sively raised, and the order has been greatly 
simplified. 

In 1950 daily instead of monthly rates 
were fixed. In 1958, instead of rates set on 
an occupational basis, new general hourly, 
daily and weekly rates were set for all 
workers other than pieceworkers, the deter- 
mining factor being the extent to which 
the working hours of an employee could 
be controlled. For employees whose hours 
were verifiable, the order set a minimum 
rate of 75 cents an hour; for those whose 
hours could not be verified the rate set 
was $7 a day; and for employees without 
a regular work week a minimum of $42 
a week was prescribed. Corresponding 
rates for inexperienced or handicapped 
workers were 50 cents an hour and $5 a 
day. In addition to these changes, the 
regular work week for woodsworkers was 
reduced from 60 to 54 hours. 


A major change in 1960 was that a new 
daily minimum of $9 was set for piece- 
workers. Previously, 11 different rates were 
prescribed, varying with the type of work 
performed. A later amendment, however, 
reinstated per cord piecework rates in pulp- 
wood operations. Rates of workers hired on 
a fixed wage basis were raised to 90 cents 
an hour, $8 a day or $48 a week, depending 
on the extent to which hours may be con- 
trolled. 

Rates for inexperienced workers, defined 
as in Order 4, were dropped but slightly 
higher rates than those set previously (60 
cents an hour for employees whose hours 
are verifiable and $6 a day for those whose 
hours are not verifiable or who have no 


regular work week) were set for piece- 
workers who have not worked 12 working 
days. 

As in other orders, the rate set by Order 
39 for overtime is time and one half the 
minimum rate. Previously, forestry workers 
were entitled to their regular rate for over- 
time. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan, the extension of the 
coverage of the Minimum Wage Act and 
orders to places with a population of under 
300, effecting province-wide coverage, and 
the removal of the differential between 
urban and rural areas were important 
developments in the past decade. 


At first applied only to cities, the scope 
of the Saskatchewan Act was progressively 
extended to cover additional towns, villages 
and hamlets until, by a final step in 1953, 
it was made applicable to the entire prov- 
ince. The differential between urban and 
rural rates, although narrowed to $1 a 
week in 1957, was maintained until 1960, 
when the orders were amended to establish 
one minimum of $32 a week for all em- 
ployees of 18 and over in the province, 
except those covered by special orders. 


Since 1950 the Act has been amended 
several times, adding to the Board’s powers 
to determine minimum wages and other 
working conditions and providing a new and 
alternative basis upon which minimum wage 
standards may be set. 


An amendment in 1957 empowered the 
Board to determine the minimum wage on 
the basis of an amount which it deemed 
fair and reasonable, having regard to the 
wages which it considered to be generally 
prevailing in the employment affected. The 
amendment was introduced “with a view to 
providing a greater measure of protection 
not only for employees but also for em- 
ployers who pay fair wages.” This method 
may now be used by the Board, as it deems 
fit, in preference to the criterion long set 
out in the Act—that the Board. should base 
the minimum wage on the amount which it 
deems adequate to furnish the necessary 
cost of living to the employees concerned. 

To the Board’s already extensive powers 
to determine working conditions was added 
power to fix the maximum number of hours 
that may be worked without a meal period, 
to require employers to provide, repair and 
launder uniforms at their own expense, to 
order that rest periods must be counted as 
time worked, and to require employers to 
furnish pay statements on each regular 
pay-day and on termination of employment. 
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The Board has laid down all these require- 
ments in its orders, the requirement con- 
cerning pay statements having been set out 
in a new order in 1957. 

In Saskatchewan, the practice of setting 
weekly minimum rates for full-time em- 
ployees and hourly rates for part-time 
workers has been continued, part-time 
workers being defined as those who work 
less than 36 hours in a week. Proportionally 
higher than the rates established for full- 
time workers (currently 85 cents an hour as 
against $32 a week), the part-time rate is 
designed to discourage the practice of pro- 
viding only part-time work. 

As already noted, rates $2 less than the 
‘ull minimum rates are set for workers 
ander 18. The present rate for young 
workers is $30 a week. 

Provision for overtime is contained in 
the Hours of Work Act and orders, and the 


Minimum Wage Board is not concerned 
with it. 

As a result of a change made in 1960 
in the orders covering hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes, any employer who requires or 
permits a woman worker to finish work 
between 12.30 and 7 a.m. must provide free 
transportation for the worker to her home. 
There are similar provisions governing night 
work of women in Alberta and Manitoba 
(covering the hours between midnight and 
6 a.m.). In Ontario, where permission is 
granted to proprietors of restaurants or 
other employers to employ women 18 years 
of age and over during the night, permits 
are subject to certain conditions regarding 
the conveyance of the worker to her home. 

The following table presents a comparison 
of the minimum rates in effect in 1950 and 
1960 for women workers in factories, shops 
and offices in the various provinces. 


A COMPARISON OF MINIMUM RATES FOR WOMEN IN FACTORIES, SHOPS 
AND OFFICES IN 1950 AND 1960 


1950 


1960 


Newfoundland................-.. nil 


35¢ per hour 


Nova Scotia....................-| $15, Zone I (per week) 
$14, Zone II 


$13, Zone IIT 


$21.60, Zone I (per week) 
$19.20, Zone IT 
$14.40, Zone III* 


New Brunswick. ..... .....-| 85¢ per hour 


60¢ per hour 


Musbse. fF. i.ec Mast Cie ee ane 35¢, Zone I (per hour) 70¢, Zone I (per hour) 
32¢, Zone II 64¢, Zone II* 
28¢, Zone III 
25¢, Zone IV 
Ontario......................+-+.] $16.80, Zone I (per week) $30, Zone I (per week) 
$15.80, Zone II $28, Zone IT 
$13.80, Zone III $26, Zone IIT 
Mamitobat csi os: te guseke $19.50, urban (per week) 66¢, urban (per hour) 


$18.50, rural 


61¢, rural 


$18.50, smaller towns 


$21, cities and 9 larger towns (per week) 


$32 (per week) 


Albertia.: «i. toys conmivtacace = sea te$20i(perwaele) 


$28, places over 5,000 (per week) 
$24,rest of province 


British Columbia................| 40¢ per hour, factories 


$18 per week, shops and offices 


60¢, factories (per hour) 
65¢, shops 
75¢, offices 


bh ee or difference in definition of zones in Nova Scotia and Quebec between 1950 and 1960 see pages 1240, 1241, 1245, 


Hours of Work 


In 1950 five provinces, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, had hours of work legislation of 
general application which either set absolute 
limits on hours or required the payment of 
an overtime rate after a specified number of 
hours of work. Hours were limited in 
Alberta and Ontario to 8 in a day and 48 
In a week and in British Columbia to 8 
and 44. In the other two provinces, the 
second method of regulating hours was 
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followed, and an overtime rate was payable 
after 8 and 48 hours (44 for women) in 
Manitoba, and after 8 and 44 hours in 
Saskatchewan (by administrative regulation, 
8 and 48 in the smaller centres). All of 
the Acts, of course, provided for some 
exceptions or variations. 

In the ensuing ten-year period there were 
few important changes in hours legislation. 
Hours were reduced to some extent in 
Alberta and Newfoundland, coverage was 


extended in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
and authority to limit daily hours was 
granted in Saskatchewan. 

In Alberta, an administrative order in 
1952 reduced the weekly limit on hours 
from 48 to 44 in the cities of Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. In 
1953, in Newfoundland, an amendment to 
the St. John’s Shops Act set a 44-hour 
weekly limit on hours for shop employees in 
that city and a six-mile radius, with pro- 
vision for longer hours by agreement upon 
payment of an overtime rate. A 1959 amend- 
ment to the same Act, effective from 
January 1, 1960, limits hours of shop em- 
ployees to 40 in a week unless time and 
one half is paid. The same requirement was 
laid down in 1960 for shop workers in the 
Exploits Valley district. 

By a 1951 amendment, which went into 
force on March 1, 1952, the coverage of 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act was 
extended to all places covered by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, which in effect meant all 
workplaces in centres with a population of 
over 300. As a result, employees in work- 
places other than factories, offices and 
shops in the smaller places and certain 
categories of workers such as janitors and 
long-distance truckers, who had been pre- 
viously excluded, were now covered and 
entitled to overtime rates for work beyond 
the prescribed limits. The following year 
(1953), when the Minimum Wage Act was 
made applicable to all parts of the province, 
the Hours of Work Act was correspondingly 
extended. Later in the same year the Act 
was declared not to apply to the northern 
part of the province, the area north of 
Township 62, except for the village of 
Creighton and the hamlet of Lac la Ronge. 
Since that time Uranium City, although in 
the exempted northern area, has been 
brought within the scope of the Act. 

In Manitoba, in 1953, the Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act (now Part III of 
the Employment Standards Act), which 
applied in the chief industrial areas of the 
province, was extended to include Snow 
Lake and Lynn Lake, two northern local 
Government Districts. 

In 1958, the Saskatchewan Act, which 

previously had not placed any absolute 
limitation on working hours, was amended 
to authorize the’ Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to issue regulations applicable to 
any class of employment limiting working 
time in any one day to 12 hours. In 1959, 
a regulation was made prohibiting employers 
in highway construction and maintenance 
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work from requiring employees to work 
more than 12 hours in a day except by 
special permit. 

In other legislation, in addition to the 
general hours of work Acts, there are 
provisions limiting hours. In New Brunswick 
and Quebec, factory Acts place some restric- 
tions on working hours of women and boys 
under 18. The Nova Scotia Factories Act 
limits hours of boys and girls under 16 
to 8 in a day and 48 in a week. Mining 
Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
which set a maximum eight-hour day for 
underground work in mines, provide the 
only statutory regulation of hours of work 
of miners in those provinces; hours of work 
Acts apply to mining in other provinces. 
In New Brunswick, hours of workers on 
construction work done under contract with 
the proviricial Government must be limited 
to 8 and 44. 

There is also some indirect regulation of 
hours by virtue of provisions in minimum 
wage orders requiring the payment of an 
overtime rate after a specified number of 
hours of work. 

Industrial standards legislation in Alberta, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, and the Collective Agree- 
ment Act in Quebec, all introduced in the 
thirties, continue to provide an important 
method of regulating hours of work, as 
well as of establishing minimum rates, in 
some trades and industries. In Manitoba, 
the Fair Wage Schedule issued annually 
under the Fair Wage Act sets the regular 
work week and establishes minimum rates 
for private as well as public construction 
work. 

The use of this methd of regulation has 
not increased significantly in the last ten 
years, the number of schedules and decrees 
now in effect being only slightly greater 
than in 1950. Schedules or decrees regulate 
working conditions in the construction 
trades in defined areas in each of the six 
provinces, a few new trades and areas now 
being covered; province-wide standards are 
established for the main branches of the 
garment industry in both Ontario and 
Quebec; and decrees or schedules cover the 
barbering and hairdressing trades in many 
areas. The trend has been to reduce regular 
working hours, a 40-hour week now being 
common for the construction trades in the 
larger centres. A 373-hour week has been 
established for the ladies’ cloak and suit 
industry in province-wide orders in both 
Ontario and Quebec. 
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Vacations With Pay 


In 1950 legislation requiring employers 
to grant their employees an annual paid 
vacation was in force in six provinces. 
Between 1950 and 1960 there was a further 
extension of this new field of legislation. 
Vacations with pay were provided for by 
law in two other provinces, a federal Annual 
Vacations Act was enacted, and a number 
of amendments, including a lengthening of 
the vacation period in three provinces and 
various changes to facilitate administration, 
were made in most of the provinces. 

New Brunswick passed its Vacation Pay 
Act in 1954, bringing it into force on June 
30, 1955. Its application was limited to 
two industries—mining and construction— 
where the enforcement of a legal standard 
appeared to be necessary. In introducing the 
Bill, the Minister of Labour indicated that 
surveys had shown that, where there was 
year-round employment, vacations with pay 
were quite generally granted without legis- 
lation. In 1958 the application of the Act 
was extended to the canning and packing 
industries. 

The Nova Scotia Vacation Pay Act, which 
went into force on January 1, 1959, was 
of general application, exempting only em- 
ployees in lumbering and commercial fish- 
ing, farm workers and domestic servants. 

The federal Annual Vacations Act went 
into effect on October 1, 1958, providing 
for an annual vacation with pay for work- 
ers in undertakings within federal jurisdic- 
tion. These include operations that are 
interprovincial or international in nature, 
such as railway, ship, ferry, bus, trucking, 
telegraph, telephone, pipeline, tunnel, bridge 
and canal operations, operations relating to 
inland and maritime navigation, longshoring 
and stevedoring. Also included are aero- 
dromes and air transport, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting stations, banks and 
banking, certain mining operations, and 
federal Crown corporations and works (such 
as grain elevators, and flour, feed and seed 
cleaning mills) that have been declared to 
be for the general advantage of Canada. 

The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Acts followed the lead of a number of the 
other provinces (including Ontario and 
Quebec) by providing for a minimum vaca- 
tion period of one week after a year’s 
service. The annual vacation provided for 
in the federal Act is one week in respect 
of a completed year of employment for an 
employee who has worked for less than 
two years with the same employer, and two 
weeks for an employee who has worked 


for the same employer for two years or 
more. 
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In both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
provision was made for a system of vaca- 
tion stamps to enable workers in the con- 
struction industry (and in the other indus- 
tries covered in New Brunswick) to receive 
the benefits of a vacation with pay. 

As regards the length of the annual 
vacation, the Manitoba Vacations with Pay 
Act, which since 1947 had provided for a 
vacation of one week after a year’s service, 
was amended in 1951 to provide for an 
additional week after three years with the 
same employer. 

In 1956 the British Columbia Legislature 
replaced the Annual Holidays Act with a 
new statute of the same name, effective 
from July 1, 1957, providing for a two-week 
vacation with pay instead of one week. 
British Columbia thus became the second 
province to provide for a two-week vacation 
after one year of service, Saskatchewan hav- 
ing set this standard in its first vacations 
with pay legislation in 1944. 

In 1958 the Saskatchewan Annual Holi- 
days Act was amended to provide for an 
annual vacation of three weeks after five 
years service, with vacation pay at the rate 
of 3/52 of the total wages earned during 
the previous year of employment. This pro- 
vision applied only where a worker had 
been in continuous employment with the 
same employer, ‘and to enable persons whose 
employment with the same employer had 
not been continuous to enjoy the same 
benefits, the Act was further amended in 
1959. The amending Act stated that an 
employee was entitled to a three weeks 
vacation with pay after five “accumulated” 
years of employment, provided that no 
break in his service had exceeded six 
months or 182 days. 

By an amendment in 1959, Manitoba 
became the third province to provide for 
a two-week vacation after one year’s service 
with an employer. As already noted, the 
former provision was for one week after 
one year and two weeks after three years 
of service. 


In 1950 a change in the definition of 
“working year” in the British Columbia 
Act reduced the period of service held to 
constitute a year of employment. Set at 
280 days in the original (1946) Act, the 
qualifying period was reduced to 250 days 
the following year. The 1950 amendment 
defined “working year” to mean one calendar 
year’s continuous service, comprising not 
less than 225 days of actual work. . 

In Alberta, the 275 days prescribed in 
the original (1946) vacation orders were 
likewise reduced. From 1949 on, annual 
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vacations were calculated on the basis of 
one-half day for every 23 days worked 
after a year of employment, and one day 
for every 23 days worked after two or more 
years’ service. This provision was replaced 
in 1958, making 225 days of actual work 
the requirement for a year’s employment. 

For purposes of comparison, a year’s 
service in New Brunswick is considered to 
consist of 225 working days or shifts. In 
Manitoba, an employee is held to have 
completed a year’s service if he has worked 
95 per cent or more of the regular work- 
ing hours during the year. In Nova Scotia, 
the employee must have worked 90 per cent 
or more of the working hours during the 
year. 

Several of the Acts were amended to 
provide that continuity of service was not 
' to be affected by changes in the manage- 
ment of the undertaking. The Alberta 
Labour Act was amended in 1950 to provide 
that, where a business was sold, leased or 
transferred, the service of the employees 
concerned was to be deemed to be con- 
_ tinuous for the purposes of computing their 
vacations with pay. British Columbia and 
Manitoba amended their Acts to the same 
purpose in 1956; Saskatchewan enacted a 
similar provision in 1957; and a comparable 
clause was inserted in the 1958 federal 
Act. 

Although worded differently, a provision 
added to the Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
in 1947 has the same intent. It states that 
- vacations with pay granted by a minimum 
wage order according to the duration of an 
employee’s service are to be calculated 
according to the period during which he 
has been employed at the same enterprise 
“without regard to changes of ownership 
of such enterprise.” 

In 1959 an amendment was made to the 
Manitoba Act to prevent an employee’s 
absence from work because of an accidental 
injury for which he received workmen’s 
compensation from breaking his continuity 
of service. To ensure that an employee may 
not lose any entitlement to a vacation 
accumulated before such an injury, the 
Legislature provided that the Manitoba 
Labour Board may find that he has com- 
pleted a year’s service and is eligible for 
an annual vacation if he has worked for his 
employer during 12 months, which were not 
continuous but were interrupted only by 
the period during which he was in receipt 
of compensation. 

In 1950 the British Columbia Act was 
amended to provide that vacation pay 
should be 2 per cent of total annual earn- 
ings rather than regular pay, as before 
(now, with the longer vacation period, 4 
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per cent of earnings). In most of the 
provinces vacation pay is a percentage of 
annual earnings (2 per cent for a one week’s 
vacation and 4 per cent for a two weeks’ 
vacation), but in Alberta and Manitoba it 
is the employee’s regular pay for a week’s 
work or for two weeks’ work, as the case 
may be. In Quebec, an employee is entitled 
to his regular weekly pay for his annual 
vacation if he is engaged and paid by the 
week or any longer period; if he is paid on 
any other basis, e.g., by the hour, his 
vacation pay is 2 per cent of his annual 
earnings. 

Several significant changes were made 
in connection with the vacation stamp 
system. 

In Manitoba, where June 30 was the 
normal cut-off date for the redemption of 
stamps issued in the previous year, provision 
was made in 1956 for a person who was 
unemployed during the winter months to 
cash his vacation stamps at any time after 
November 30 in any year if he could 
establish that he had exhausted his unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and was avail- 
able for work. 

For the same reasons Alberta in 1958 
changed its redemption date from June 1 
to January 15, enabling workers to obtain 
the cash equivalent of their vacation credits 
at any time within the 12 months beginning 
on January 15 in each year. 

In Nova Scotia, an employee may cash 
his stamps at any time after the anniversary 
date of his employment. 

In a revision of the Quebec vacation 
orders in 1957, the use of the stamp system 
was authorized for manual workers in the 
building construction industry throughout 
the province. Previously, its application had 
been limited to the Montreal and Hull 
areas. 

Because of the administrative problems 
involved in the operation of a system of 
stamp books, the Manitoba Legislature 
provided in 1959 for the payment of vaca- 
tion pay to construction workers by cheque, 
effective from July 1, 1960. 

Under the new scheme, which like the 
stamp system will apply only to construc- 
tion workers in the Greater Winnipeg area, 
the employer will periodically pay to the 
Minister of Labour amounts equal to the 
total vacation pay credits due to each of 
his employees at the time the payment is 
made, at the same time furnishing the 
Minister with the name, address and unem- 
ployment insurance number of each em- 
ployee. The employer is also required to 
notify the employee of the amount paid. 
The Minister will deposit the amounts 
received with the Provincial Treasurer. As 
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soon as practicable after June 30 in each 
year, a cheque will be sent to each employee 
for the amount of vacation pay to his 
credit in the records of the Department of 
Labour, less a charge for administration 
costs. 

In 1957 the reference in the Alberta 
legislation to vacation with pay stamps was 
changed to “vacation with pay stamps or 
other credits,’ thus enabling the Board 
to provide, if it so decided, that credits 
might be placed in vacation books by a 
method other than stamps, e.g., by a meter 
machine. To date the Alberta Board has 
not adopted the new system. In Quebec, 
employers are now permitted to use meter 
machines for vacation credits instead of 
stamps. This method, authorized in 1958, 
is used by a number of larger firms. 

The British Columbia Act as replaced 
in 1956 made provision for a system of 
vacation credits but a stamp system has not 
so far been introduced in that province. 
Saskatchewan is the only other province 
in which the stamp system is not used. 

All the Acts set a fairly lengthy period 
within which an edrned vacation must be 
given, ranging from four months in New 
Brunswick to twelve months in Alberta and 
Quebec. In the remaining Acts the period 
specified is ten months. The employer, as 
a general rule, is free to decide at what 
time within the specified period the vacation 
is to be taken, and, in those jurisdictions 
where a two or three weeks vacation is 
provided for, whether it is to be taken in 
one or more periods. The Alberta orders 
state, however, that the vacation (which 
must be at least one week after one year 
and two weeks after two or more years of 
service) is to be in an unbroken period, 
and the Saskatchewan Act, as amended 
in 1960, makes it clear that the personal 
wishes of the employee are to be taken 
into account. 

The new Saskatchewan provision is that, 
if an employee, not later than the day on 
which he becomes entitled to an annual 
vacation (that is, after a completed year of 
employment), gives his employer written 
notice indicating how he prefers to take 
his vacation, the employer must permit him 
to take it in the manner indicated. (The 
Act stipulates that the vacation may be 
taken in periods of not less than one week 
each.) This provision does not apply, how- 
ever, where the Minister approves a general 
plant shutdown for the purpose of giving 
all employees a vacation at the same time. 

The employee must receive advance 
notice of the date on which his vacation is 
to begin in Manitoba (no period specified); 
Alberta (where the date is not mutually 
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agreed upon, at least one week’s notice); 
New Brunswick (one week); Nova Scotia 
(one week); Quebec (15 days); and in 
Saskatchewan and under the federal Act 
(not less than two weeks). In the Saskat- 
chewan and federal jurisdictions, as in 
Alberta, notice is required unless the start- 
ing time of the vacation has been agreed 
upon by employer and employee, or, alter- 
natively, in Saskatchewan, by employer and 
trade union. In Saskatchewan, written notice 
is required. 

Six of the Acts stipulate that any public 
holiday (as defined) occurring within the 
vacation period is not to be counted as 
part of the annual vacation and that the 
employee is entitled to an additional day 
for any such holiday. The federal and 
Saskatchewan laws stipulate further that 
the employee is to be paid, over and above 
his vacation pay, the wages to which he is 
entitled for the holiday. 


In 1958 an amendment to the Saskat- 
chewan Act made provision for a system 
which, if established by regulation, would 
enable employees to postpone a week of 
their annual vacation each year for a maxi- 
mum of four years. Under such an arrange- 
ment, which would permit the accumu- 
lation of a vacation of up to seven weeks, 
some form of guarantee would be required 
for the payment of vacation pay, such as the 
deposit of vacation pay in a trust account 
or the furnishing of a bond. The system 
would in no case be mandatory, since it 
would not apply with respect to any em- 
ployee “unless he and his employer have, 
with the approval of the Minister, agreed 
that it shall apply.” There is no comparable 
provision in any of the other Acts. 

All the Acts except that of Manitoba 
provide for the payment of vacation pay 
on termination of employment but a num- 
ber of them specify that a worker must 
have completed a minimum period of 
service in order to qualify. A provision in 
the Saskatchewan Act requiring a worker to 
have been employed for at least 30 days 
in order to become eligible for vacation 
pay on termination of employment was 
removed in 1958. 

A minimum period of 30 days is laid 
down in the federal and Alberta legislation; 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario, the period 
specified is three months. In Ontario, how- 
ever, the three months requirement applies 
only where a worker voluntarily leaves his 
job, and if the employment is terminated 
by the employer the employee must be 
given vacation credit for any time he has 
been employed. The British Columbia Act 


excludes any person who has not com- 
pleted five days of actual work in a calen- 
dar year. 

As a safeguard to an employee’s entitle- 
ment to an annual vacation or vacation pay, 
the Saskatchewan Act was amended in 1955 
to provide that where notice of termination 
of employment has been given (a week’s 
written notice is required under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act in case of discharge or 
layoff of an employee with three months 
service or more), the employer may not 
permit an employee to take any part of 
his vacation during the period of notice, 
Further, payment of vacation pay is not 
to constitute payment for the period of 
notice. 

In line with the changes in the Saskat- 
chewan Act providing for annual vacations 
on the basis of accumulated as well as 
continuous service, an employer may, at the 
request of an employee, withhold payment 
of any vacation pay owing to him on 
termination of employment if the employee’s 
services have been terminated because of 
shortage of work and it seems likely that 
he will be re-hired within 182 days. If, 
however, the employee asks for his vacation 
pay during the 182-day period, the employer 
must comply with his request within seven 
days. 

In Quebec, provision for a paid vacation 
allowance for forestry workers was made 
in 1958. Any worker who works at least 
75 days in a four-month period for the same 
employer is now entitled on termination of 
employment to a vacation allowance of 2 
per cent of his earnings for the period of 
his employment. 

All the Acts (except that of New Bruns- 
wick) exclude certain groups (e.g., farm 
workers, domestic servants,* members of 
family undertakings, professional workers), 
and some (federal, Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan) permit further exemptions by 
Order in Council. 

In some instances the vacation provisions 
of a collective agreement may supersede 
the provisions of the Act, if approved by 
the Minister of Labour. In 1951 the British 
Columbia Act was declared not to apply to 
an employer and his employees covered by 
a collective agreement containing vacation 
provisions approved by the Minister of 
Labour, provided that the employees’ repre- 
sentatives were authorized to bargain in 
accordance with the labour relations Act. 

Similarly, recognizing that the parties to 
a collective agreement might wish to con- 
tinue alternative vacation arrangements, 


*Doniestic servants are within the scope of the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan legislation. 


Parliament wrote a provision into the 
federal Act giving the Minister authority to 
approve vacation provisions in agreements 
signed after the coming into force of the 
Act. 

The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Acts state that, where annual vacation pro- 
visions established by any other Act, agree- 
ment, contract of service or custom are “as 
favourable to an employee” as the provi- 
sions of the Act, the provisions so estab- 
lished are to prevail. 

Several Acts stipulate that vacation pay 
is to be deemed wages. A provision that 
an annual vacation or its equivalent in 
vacation pay was to be deemed wages was 
inserted in the British Columbia Act in 
1956. A similar provision is found in the 
federal and Saskatchewan Acts, the federal 
legislation providing that “for all purposes” 
vacation pay is to be deemed wages. Pre- 
sumably, under such a provision vacation 
pay could be included with other wages 
as a preferred claim in case of bankruptcy. 

Penalties for violation are set out in all 
the Acts, and all except the Act of Manitoba 
empower the magistrate levying a fine to 
order payment by the employer of the 
vacation wages due. 

The Quebec provision is unique. A Que- 
bec employer who does not grant an em- 
ployee his vacation within the 12-month 
period specified is liable to a fine which is 
double the vacation pay due to the em- 
ployee. The fine must be paid to the 
Minimum Wage Commission, which is 
authorized to pay half to the employee. 

Time-limits for prosecutions are laid 
down in several Acts. The period within | 
which action must be taken under the 
Alberta and federal Acts is one year. The 
same time-limit was fixed in the Saskat- 
chewan Act in 1956 but a 1958 amendment 
extended the period to three years. In 
Quebec, a civil action arising out of the 
Minimum Wage Act or an order under it 
must be instituted within six months from 
the date of commission of an alleged 
offence. 

Recent amendments to the Manitoba and 
Alberta Acts give the employee his own 
remedy, apart from the Act, for the recovery 
of vacation moneys due him. A 1956 amend- 
ment in Manitoba stated that vacation 
wages payable under the Act were to be 
held to be a debt due from the employer 
to the employee and as such were recover- 
able by court action. 

The Alberta amendment in 1960 permits 
an employee to take legal action to recover 
vacation pay while he is still employed or 
within 12 months after termination of em- 
ployment, if no prosecution has been 
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initiated under Section 43 of the Act 
(usually on the information of the Depart- 
ment of Labour). Action by the employee 
is limited to amounts of vacation pay accru- 
ing over a period of two years. 

In Alberta, the provisions in industrial 
standards schedules dealing with vacations 
with pay supplement the vacation legislation 
already described. 

In 1950 the Alberta Labour Act was 
amended to include vacations with pay 
among the subjects that might be negotiated 
at a conference between employers and 
employees in any industry and dealt with 
in an industrial standards schedule. It pro- 
vided, however, that any vacation-with-pay 
plan formulated by such a conference 
should not be less favourable to employees 
than the vacation provisions set out in 
orders of the Board of Industrial Relations. 

The vacation provisions in a number of 
schedules, while limited in application to a 
particular industry and area of the province, 


Public 


In Canada, payment for public holidays 
is regulated to a greater extent by collec- 
tive agreement than by statute. Only two 
provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
have provisions of general application deal- 
ing with public holidays. Under the Saskat- 
chewan provisions, which go back to 1947, 
employees are entitled to a specified number 
of paid holidays as a matter of right, and, 
if required to work, must be paid at a 
premium rate for work done on the holiday, 
in addition to their regular pay. The Mani- 
toba provisions, which were enacted in 1951, 
prohibit work on specified public holidays 
unless an overtime rate is paid. Provisions 
prohibiting work on specified public holidays 
except with a permit from the Advisory 
Committee, stipulating that certain holidays 
must be observed as paid holidays, or re- 
quiring the payment of an overtime rate 
(frequently double time) for work done 
on specified holidays, are now regular 
features of the decrees under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act and of industrial 
standards schedules in some provinces. 
These provisions, while regulating a con- 
siderable portion of industry, particularly 
in Quebec, cover only certain trades and 
areas in the province concerned. 

Provisions in minimum wage orders in 
Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia deal 
with the question of pay for public holidays 
but only to the extent of prohibiting deduc- 
tions from the minimum wage for time not 
worked on a holiday. The Factories Act of 
British Columbia makes it mandatory for 
factories, with the exception of certain con- 
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set a higher standard than that set by the 
Board, providing for a vacation of two 
weeks after a year’s service. As already 
noted, one week’s vacation after a year’s 
service and two weeks after two years is 
the general requirement laid down by the 
Board. 

In Quebec, workers governed by a decree 
under the Collective Agreement Act are 
subject to the vacation with pay provisions 
set in the decree. The Department of La- 
bour or Minimum Wage Commission has 
no jurisdiction with respect’ to the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of a decree, which 
is under the supervision of the parity com- 
mittee concerned. More than 100 decrees 
are presently in force covering more than 
250,000 employees. The Minimum Wage 
Act (under the authority of which vacation 
orders are made) does not apply to work- 
ers whose working conditions are regulated 
by decree. 


Holidays 


tinuous industries, to close on specified 
holidays unless granted special permission 
for employment, but does not deal with the 
question of pay for the holidays. There is 
also legislation in British Columbia and 
Newfoundland requiring shops to be closed 
on listed holidays. 

In Saskatchewan, the Minimum Wage 
Board, acting under authority conferred on 
it by the Legislature in 1947 to require 
payment for public holidays, requires full- 
time employees who do not work on any 
of eight listed public holidays to be paid 
their regular pay. If they are required to 
work, they are to be paid for the holiday 
and, in addition, time and one half their 
regular rate for all work done (in effect, 
two and one half times the regular rate), 
except in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, etc. 
In such workplaces, employees who work 
on a holiday are required to receive, in 
addition to their regular daily wage, wages 
at their regular rate or equivalent time off 
at regular rates within four weeks. The 
eight listed holidays are New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remem- 
brance Day and Christmas Day. When 
Christmas or New Year’s Day falls on 
Sunday, the requirements set out above 
apply to the following Monday. They also 
apply when the Monday following Remem- 
brance Day is declared a holiday. 

An amendment made to the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act in 1960 was designed 
to make the public holiday provisions more 
flexible by permitting an employer and trade 


union to make an agreement substituting 
another working day for any of the eight 
holidays named in the Act. Such an agree- 
ment may be concluded only by a trade 
union which represents a majority of the 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit. 

The enactment of the Manitoba provisions 
in 1951 was, apart from the increasing 
regulation of public holidays under decrees 
and industrial standards schedules, the 
major development in this field during the 
decade. These provisions, first placed in the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act, are 
now part of the Employment Standards Act. 

In Manitoba, in all employment except 
farming, workers are entitled to time and 
one half their regular rate if required to 
work on seven public holidays—New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. For workers employed in 
a continuously operating plant, a seasonal 
industry, a place of amusement, a gasoline 
service station, a hospital, a hotel, a restaur- 
ant, or in domestic service, compensatory 


time off may be substituted, in accordance 
with custom or agreement. Domestic ser- 
vants may be granted two half-days off in 
lieu of a holiday. 

An additional holiday was provided for 
in 1951 with the passing of the Remem- 
brance Day Act, under which November 11 
is set apart as a day of remembrance, with 
a general prohibition upon work, except in 
emergencies. Except in farming and certain 
essential services, work may not be per- 
formed except by permit from the Minister 
of Labour. Overtime provisions are not 
applicable on Remembrance Day. Any em- 
ployee other than a watchman, furnace 
tender or janitor who is required to work 
must be granied compensatory time off 
without loss of pay within 30 days. 

The list of essential services exempted 
is quite’ lengthy and includes hospitals, 
restaurants, drug stores, dairies, bakeries, 
transportation, and the work of janitors, 
watchmen, policemen, firemen and domes- 
tic servants. In 1953, newspapers, which 
had been only partially exempted pre- 
viously, were entirely excluded. 


Weekly Rest 


Prior to 1950, weekly rest legislation had 
been enacted in seven provinces—Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. The 
provisions, however, varied widely in scope. 
In the period under review, weekly rest 
legislation was introduced in New Bruns- 
wick, the coverage of the Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Acts was extended, and the 
weekly rest provisions in the Alberta Labour 
Act were clarified. 

The New Brunswick Weekly Rest Period 
Act, passed in 1954, requires employers to 
give their employees a weekly rest of at 
least 24 consecutive hours, to be taken, if 
possible, on Sunday. Where a weekly rest 
is impracticable, the Minister may permit 
rest periods to accumulate and to be taken 
later, either part at a time or all together. 
The only groups excluded from the Act 
are farm workers, employees required to 
cope with an emergency and part-time 
workers who are not usually employed more 
than five hours in a day. Other groups may 
be exempted by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

In 1950, the Saskatchewan One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act, which had applied only 
in the cities and by administrative order had 
been extended to 21 listed towns, was 
re-enacted to make it applicable to the 
employees of any employer covered by an 
order of the Minimum Wage Board. Since 
minimum wage orders at that time covered 


all centres with a population of 300 or 
more, the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 
was made applicable in these areas. In 
1957, the weekly rest requirement was ex- 
tended to all parts of the province by Order 
in Council, and in 1960 the Act itself was 
amended to provide for province-wide 
coverage. Provision was also made for the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to exclude 
any specified class of employees, subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed. 

In 1951, the Manitoba One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act was repealed and its provisions 
incorporated in a new statute, the Hours 
and Conditions of Work Act, with some 
extension of coverage, both geographically 
and industrially. Instead of being limited 
to the cities, the weekly rest provisions now 
applied to the chief industrial areas in the 
province. In 1957, the Hours and Condi- 
tions of Work Act and its weekly rest 
provisions were in turn incorporated in the 
Employment Standards Act with no change 
in coverage. 

The Alberta legislation was re-worded 
in 1957 to require that an employee be 
given a day off “immediately following each 
period of not more than six consecutive 
days of work” unless the Board of Industrial 
Relations orders that hours of rest be 
allowed in two periods or that a longer 
period than 24 hours be granted. Under 
the previous wording requiring an employer 
to grant an employee a day’s rest “in each 
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period of seven consecutive days,” it was 
possible for an employee to work 12 days 
without a day off. 

The Alberta Labour Act permits the 
Board to make special provision for days of 
rest in continuous industries and authorizes 
the granting in such operations of a con- 
secutive rest period every four weeks or 
in relation to some other work period fixed 
by the Board. Under this authority the 
Board has made special provision for 
accumulated days of rest in the highway 
construction, geophysical exploration, oil 
well drilling, oil well service and pipeline 


construction industries, and for cooks, night 
watchmen, etc., in lumber camps. 

In British Columbia, weekly rest require- 
ments are laid down in minimum wage 
orders by the Board of Industrial Relations, 
acting under its authority to regulate “con- 
ditions of labour and employment.” A 
change in the British Columbia orders dur- 
ing the decade is the now almost universal 
requirement that employees must be given 
a 32-hour weekly rest, unless a different 
arrangement is approved by the Board. 
This provision was either inserted in a 
number of orders for the first time or 
substituted for a 24-hour rest requirement. 


Changes in General Assistance Legislation 
from November 1959 to October 1960 


Terms of Unemployment Assistance Act 1956 now effective in all provinces and 
territories. Several provinces amend general assistance legislation, mothers’ 
allowances legislation, and legislation affecting living accommodation for aged 


The terms of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act, 1956, became effective in all 
provinces and territories with the signing 
of an agreement with the Yukon Territory 
on November 1, 1959, to be retroactive to 
January 1, 1959. Under this Act the federal 
Government pays to the provinces 50 per 
cent of the cost of financial assistance to 
the unemployed, irrespective of their em- 
ployability. Reimbursement is made to the 
province within the existing provincial 
framework of general assistance. 

Several provinces made major changes 
in their general assistance legislation in 
1960. A new Act was passed in New Bruns- 
wick and major amendments were intro- 
duced in Quebec and Nova Scotia, and, 
although not yet proclaimed, in Alberta. 
Several changes were made in the New- 
foundland legislation and minor amend- 
ments in Saskatchewan and Ontario. The 
greater part of the Social Allowances Act 
of Manitoba, passed in 1959, was pro- 
claimed effective as of February 1, 1960. 

New Brunswick’ 

The Social Assistance Act passed by the 
New Brunswick Legislature completely re- 
organized the administration of assistance 
to needy persons. The statute repealed the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, The Legal Settle- 
ment Act, the Support of the Poor Act and 
The Municipal Homes Act. Much of the 
content of these Acts was, however, con- 


solidated and included in the Social Assist- 
ance Act. 
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Part I of the Act, effective April 1, 1960, 
provides for the payment of provincial 
allowances to needy mothers (discussed 
below in “Changes in Mothers’ Allowances”) 
Part Il, effective July 1, 1960, enables the 
province for the first time to share with the 
municipalities in a general assistance pro- 
gram. This Part also sets out the duties 
and responsibilities of the municipalities 
and of the province in the provision of aid 
to needy persons, including those in need 
of care in municipal homes. 

Regulations under the Act set out admin- 
istrative and food standards to be observed 
by the municipalities as a condition of 
provincial aid. Under the formula of aid the 
province reimburses each municipality to 
the extent of one dollar per capita of the 
population plus 70 per cent of expenditures 
made in excess of that amount, provided the 
minimum standards of food allowances are 
met. The province also pays 50 per cent 
of the cost of administration of aid to 
persons in need, on condition that municipal 
standards of administration, including the 
qualifications of the Director of the depart- 
ment or agency as specified in the Regula- 
tions, are observed. 

Legal settlement is the device used to 
establish the financial responsibility of a 
municipality, and this is reduced from three 
years to one year under the new Act. 

Quebec 


In Quebec, the program of general assist- 
ance, was revised through an amendment to 
the Quebec Public Charities Act, effective 
January 1, 1960, with Regulations. 


The amendment gives greater adminis- 
trative and financial responsibility to the 
province and, depending on the program, 
reduces or eliminates municipal respon- 
sibility; widens coverage to include addi- 
tional classes of persons; includes welfare 
organizations such as social agencies in 
the definition of public charitable institu- 
tions; and eliminates municipal domicile 
in those categories for which the municipal- 
ity has no financial responsibility. The 
amendment also transfers houses of refuge 
from the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Health to that of the Minister of Sociak 
Welfare. 

The Regulations set out categories of 
persons eligible for assistance, prescribe 
means tests, specify rates of assistance and 
the distribution of costs of maintenance of 
children in care of social agencies or institu- 
tions. 

The province does not require a municipal 
contribution toward the cost of aid to 
employable and unemployable persons in 
their own homes. Aid to persons unfit for 
work for at least 12 months is administered 
and paid by the Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission of the Department of Social 
Welfare. Aid to employable persons con- 
tinues to be administered by municipal wel- 
fare departments or by recognized social 
agencies, but with full reimbursement by 
the province. All applications, however, must 
be forwarded to the Social Assistance Serv- 
ices, Department of Social Welfare, for the 
purpose of enquiry and approval or for 
modification of the decision reached by 
the agency concerned. 

Supplementary assistance may be paid 
by the province to recipients of government 
allowances and of old age security and also 
to special cases, that is, to persons who do 
not meet the conditions of eligibility but 
are in need, and to whom payments are 
considered within the spirit of the law. 
“Urgent assistance” up to $100 may be 
given by a welfare organization with full 
reimbursement by the province to persons 
not otherwise eligible where aid is required 
under some special circumstances, such as 
to prevent eviction. 

Municipalities in Quebec are no longer 
required to contribute to the cost of aid 
given to persons in homes for special care or 
in private nursing homes. The costs are now 
shared on a basis of two thirds by the 
province and one third by the institu- 
tion. Substantial increases in the maximum 
per diem rates payable by the province to 
_ the institution were authorized by Order 
in Council No. 474 of March 30, 1960. In 
the case of other persons, including chil- 
dren receiving institutional care, where the 


cost is shared by the province, the municip- 
ality and the institution, the municipal 
contribution has been reduced from 24 per 
cent to 12 per cent for cities and towns 
and from 15 per cent to 8 per cent for 
municipalities governed by the Municipal 
Code. 

Domicile is a factor in cases where the 
municipality has some financial respon- 
sibility. The amendment gives the right of 
appeal to municipalities in matters of domi- 
cile, eliminates the continuity of domicile, 
and enables a married woman separated 
from or abandoned by her husband to 
establish her own domicile as if she were a 
widow. Domciile is, as formerly, the place 
of last residence for 12 consecutive months, 
but is now lost after 12 consecutive months 
absence from the municipality. 

Provision is made for the confidentiality 
of municipal documents. No list or identify- 
ing information about recipients of aid may 
be published or disclosed to any person 


other than those concerned with granting 
assistance. 


Scotia 

In Nova Scotia an amendment to the 
Social Assistance Act, 1958, repealed The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act and incorporated 
aid to needy mothers in Part I, Provincial 
Assistance, to become effective April 1, 
1960 (see section on Mothers’ Allowances 
below.) 

The amendment also provided, on a date 
to be fixed by the Governor in Council, for 
the payment of provincial allowances to 
disabled persons between the ages of 18 and 
65 who are not eligible to receive an allow- 
ance under The Disabled Person’s Allow- 
ances Act or the Blind Persons Allowances 
Act. This section was subsequently pro- 
claimed to be in force from July 1, 1960. 

Alberta 

Alberta, by an amendment to The Public 
Welfare Act, R.S.A. 1955, which is yet 
to be proclaimed, added a new part to the 
Act: Part III, Social Allowances, which 
would provide for provincial social allow- 
ancs to needy mothers with dependent 
children, now aided under the Mothers 
Allowances Act, and to persons, who, 
because of their age or by reason of phy- 
sical or mental ill health or incapacity that 
is likely to last more than ninety days, 
cannot earn a sufficient income to pay for 
basic necessities. Persons who are receiving 
old age security, old age assistance, blind 
or disabled persons allowances may also 
be eligible for an allowance if need is 
proven. 


Nova 
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The amendment also made an addition to 
Part I of the Act under which a municipal- 
ity would be required to pay to the Minister 
of Public Welfare any moneys recovered 
from an indigent person or his estate in 
excess of the amount contributed by the 
municipality. 

Newfoundland 


In Newfoundland an amendment to the 
Social Assistance Act repealed and replaced 
Section 20 of the Act, which dealt with 
the collection as a debt to the Crown of 
any assistance obtained by misrepresentation 
or fraud. The new section tightened this 
provision by adding assistance obtained by 
non-disclosure of facts or any other cause. 

Regulations under the Act gazetted March 
29, 1960 make it clear that, where a hus- 
band and wife or either of them is under the 
age of 21, social assistance payable by 
reason of mental or physical incapacity or 
other exigency is to be at the usual rate 
for adults. 

Under Regulations gazetted September 28, 

1960, effective October 1, 1960, changes 
were made concerning allowable income. 
For persons requiring assistance for reasons 
other than unemployment, the allowable 
annual income was raised from $360 to 
$440 for a family of adults and from $440 
to $800 for a family of adults and children. 
The means test for persons whose only 
claim to social assistance is unemployment 
was adjusted to include income for the 60 
days preceding application as well as the 
preceding 30 days, as formerly specified. 
Income for one adult may not exceed $35 
for the preceding 30 days, or $100 for 
the preceding 60 days. For each additional 
person in the family, amounts are increased 
by $10 for the 30-day period and by $20 
for the preceding 60 days. There was 
also an extension of deductions that may 
be made in calculating income. 
_ These Regulations also provide that from 
June 1, 1960, the boarding allowance for 
an ambulatory person be raised from $60 
to $75 a month, and for a person who is 
bedridden, from $75 to $100 a month. 

Additional Regulations gazetted October 
25, 1960, make provision for “centralization 
assistance” to the shareholders of a com- 
munity, when all the inhabitants wish 
centralization, that is, to abandon a com- 
munity voluntarily and move to new com- 
munities under the guidance and with the 
assistance of the Department of Public 
Welfare. The resolution to move the com- 
munity must be passed unanimously at a 
public meeting and a committee of three 
elected by the householders to conduct 
negotiations with the Department through 
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the local welfare officer. The Social Assist- 
ance Board may grant each householder 
who applies for such assistance an amount 
up to $600. The applicant may claim 
assistance to pay for building materials, 
transportation of persons and property, 
hired labour, and the purchase of land 
upon which to erect a dwelling house in 
his chosen community. 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan amended The Social Aid 
Act to clarify the policy and procedures to 
be followed in the movernent of indigent 
persons from one municipality to another; 
and to authorize municipalities to pay mem- 
bers of appeal committees up to $4 a day 
in addition to any other remuneration that 
they receive while attending meetings, and 
10 cents a mile in travelling to and from 
meetings. ' 

Regulations gazetted December 18, 1959, 
amending previous Regulations, permit the 
Director to approve room and board for 
needy persons in excess of the maximum 
if extreme hardship would otherwise result, 
and to give an additional allowance of up to 
$10 a month for comforts. A comforts 
allowance of up to $10 for persons in nurs- 
ing homes was also allowed. The amendment 
permits a clothing replacement allowance 
in the case of an employable person only 
after he has been receiving aid for three 
months. 

Ontario 

Ontario amended The General Welfare 
Assistance Act to replace the term “supple- 
mentary allowance” with “supplementary 
aid” to correspond with the terminology 
used in the agreement between Ontario and 
the federal Government under The Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act. 

That part of the 1959 amendment provid- 
ing for the extension of terms of the 
General Welfare Assistance Act to Indian 
bands was proclaimed effective January 1, 
1960. Twenty-two Indian bands have been 
approved for purposes of the Act. These are 
listed in O. Reg. 51/60, gazetted March 12, 
1960, O. Reg. 100/60, gazetted May 7, 
1960, and O. Reg. 222/60 gazetted August 
20, 1960. 

Regulations gazetted November 28, 1959 
(O. Reg. 267/59) revoke former provisions 
and provide a penalty for late returns by 
municipal welfare administrators of state- 
ments of account covering assistance granted 
during the month. If the required statement 
is not submitted to the Minister within three 
months next following the first day of the 
month to which it relates, the payment by 


the province to the municipality based on 
the statement is reduced from 80 per cent 
to 30 per cent. 


These Regulations also revoke Regulation 
26 of the Regulations of June 1957, deal- 
ing with premiums for medical care. The 
premium for medical care payable on behalf 
of each person granted assistance during the 
month, which must be shown on the monthly 
statement of account, has been raised from 
$1.05 to $1.25. As formerly, the province 
pays the full amount to the Ontario Medical 
Association, and, as medical care premiums 
are shareable on the same basis as other 
assistance payments, 20 per cent of the 
amount shown for each monthly statement 
is recovered by the province from the 
municipality.* 


Manitoba 


The Social Allowances Act, 1959, of 
Manitoba, with the exception of the sections 
relating to mothers with dependent children, 
Indians and appeal, was proclaimed effec- 
tive February 1, 1960. (For changes made 
by \the Act, see L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1157). 


Changes in Mothers’ Allowances Legislation 


Five provinces have made some change 
in their legislation affecting mothers with 
dependent children. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia both 
repealed their Mother’s Allowances Acts 
and since April 1, 1960 have provided 
allowances to needy mothers under Part I 
of their respective Social Assistance Acts. 
These allowances are administered and 
financed provincially as under the former 
Acts. Eligibility requirements have been 
broadened and, in New Brunswick, a change 
in rates made. In Nova Scotia length of 
residence is no longer a factor; the only 
requirement now is that the applicant be 
living in the province. The new Act does 
not exclude Indians from assistance under 
the Act. 


* Note—As this article was going to press, Regu- 
lations under The General Welfare Assistance Act, 
1958 (O. Reg. 293/60) were received, published in 
the Ontario Gazette, November 12, 1960. These 
revoke former Regulations, with the exception of 
those concerning Indian bands. In brief, the new 
Regulations define the categories of persons cov- 
ered, and set maximum rates of allowances which 
the province will share with the municipality. Rates 
of assistance are set out in detail together with a 
schedule giving the amount payable for food, cloth- 
ing and household sundries for heads of families 
with dependents. A specified amount to include food, 
clothing and household sundries, termed the ‘‘pre- 
added budget,” replaces the former separate 
amounts for each of these items, and includes as 
well the milk allowance, formerly expressed in 
terms of quantity. 


In New Brunswick several changes were 
made: the definition of “foster-mother” has 
been expanded to imclude a sister-in-law 
of the child; the qualifying time for a 
mother desertd by her husband has been 
reduced from two years to one; the maxi- 
mum monthly allowance payable to a mother 
or foster mother has been raised from $80 
to $90; and residence requirements have 
been simplified in that the former pro- 
visions applicable to the child have been 
eliminated, and it is now required only that 
the mother be resident for at least one 
year immediately prior to her application. 

Alberta, at the spring session of the 
Legislature, passed an Act to amend The 
Public Welfare Act, which would, on pro- 
clamation, make allowances to needy moth- 
ers payable under Part III of the Act. 
Administration and payment of allowances 
will remain a provincial responsibility. 

When Manitoba’s Social Allowances Act, 
1959 is fully proclaimed, several changes 
will be made in allowances to needy 
mothers (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1158). How- 
ever, the proclamation of most of the Act, 
effective February 1, 1960, had the effect 
of eliminating the citizenship requirement 
for an allowance payable on behalf of a 
dependent child otherwise eligible and of 
raising the age of children who may benefit 
to 16 years. Mothers’ allowances, still pay- 
able under The Child Welfare Act in Mani- 
toba, have since February 1, 1960 been 
administered under Regulations (Manitoba 
Regulation 7/60) which apply also to 
provincial social allowances payable to other 
categories under The Social Allowances Act. 
The rates for basic necessities remain 
unchanged. 

In Newfoundland, Regulations under The 
Social Assistance Act, gazetted February 2, 
1960, were amended to provide that, in 
families receiving a cash allowance, un- 
married children over 16 years of age who 
are not attending school may qualify for 
assistance in kind in their own right. 
Regulations gazetted March 29, 1960 make 
it clear that a mother, father or foster 
mother under 21 years of age who qualifies 
for an allowance for a dependent child is 
entitled to a food and clothing allowance at 
the same rate as persons over 21 years of 
age. 

Increases in food and clothing rates for 
children under 16 years of age and in the 
amount of allowable income were made 
under Regulations gazetted September 28, 
1960. Food rates for children, except those 
receiving aid in kind, have been raised from 
$8 to $10 a month and the clothing rate 
has been raised to a flat $5 a month from 
$2 for each child under 6 years of age 
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and $3 for each child between 6 and 16 
years of age. The allowable income for a 
family of adults and children has been 
raised from $440 to $800 a year. 


Living Accommodation for the Aged 


In recent years an increasing number of 
low-rental housing projects for the elderly 
and some hostel accommodation have been 
partially financed through long-term low- 
interest loans made under section 16 of 
the National Housing Act. Such loans may 
cover up to 90 per cent of the cost of a 
project and may be amortized over a period 
of up to 50 years. The interest rate on loans 
made under section 16 was reduced from 
5% per cent to 5$ per cent per annum by 
Order in Council P.C. 1960—13/9, gazetted 
on October 12, 1960. Other changes are 
forecast in the Speech from the Throne. 

During their 1960 sessions, the legislatures 
of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia passed legislation affecting 
living accommodation for the aged; new or 
amended regulations came into effect in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta. 

Newfoundland 


The province of Newfoundland is author- 
ized by the Senior Citizens (Housing) Act, 
1960 to guarantee the repayment of loans 
made under section 16 of the National 
Housing Act, when they are made to limited- 
dividend companies constructing hostels or 
housing for the elderly. Such a guarantee 
is required by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation when it makes loans for 
hostel accommodation. Payment of the cost 
of operating hostels or housing projects 
may also be guaranteed by the province 
under the new Act. 

Prince Edward Island 


In Prince Edward Island, through the 
Provincial Homes for the Aged Act, 1960, 
the institution formerly known as the 
Provincial Infirmary has been designated as 
the Home for the Elderly, and the Provin- 
cial Infirmary Act under which it formerly 
operated has been repealed. The home is 
operated by the Department of Welfare and 
Labour. When the transition to a home for 
the aged is completed, care will no longer 
be provided for the mentally ill. The home 
will, however, continue to offer some nursing 
care. 

New Brunswick 


Municipal homes in New Brunswick, 
which were formerly governed by the Mun- 
icipal Homes Act, are now operated under 
the Social Assistance Act, 1960. The earlier 
Act has been repealed. 
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The municipal homes care for needy 
persons of all ages, except those who are 
responsible for and have children in their 
care. Under the new statute the province 
contributes for the first time to the main- 
tenance of needy persons in municipal 
homes. Each municipality is reimbursed to 
the extent of $1 per capita of its population, 
plus 70 per cent of its expenditures for 
social assistance in excess of this amount, 
including payments made for maintenance 
in municipal homes. 

The Act also authorizes the inspection of 
municipal homes by boards of commis- 
sioners appointed by the municipalities 
responsible for the homes and sets out 
the duties of the commissioners. 

Regulations under the Social Assistance 
Act require municipal homes to meet stand- 
ards outlined in Regulations issued in 1958 
under the Health Act. The latter provide 
for the licensing and inspection of private 
places offering accommodation for more 
than two aged and infirm persons, and 
standards in them govern, among other 
things, accommodation, fire protection, per- 
sonnel, medical care, nutrition and record 
keeping. Changes made in these Regulations 
under the Health Act (Order in Council 
60-249, gazetted March 30, 1960) tightened 
fire prevention measures for licensed homes. 


Quebec 


Through an amendment to the Quebec 
Public Charities Act and by new Regula- 
tions issued under it, the province has 
increased its contributions toward the cost 
of maintaining needy persons in public 
charitable institutions, including homes for 
the aged. The Province now pays two thirds 
of maintenance costs, the remaining one 
third being paid by the institution providing 
care. 

Prior to the amendment, cities and towns 
were contributing 24 per cent of the cost 
of maintaining their residents in homes 
for the aged, and rural municipalities 15 
per cent of such costs. Under Order in 
Council 474-60, which became effective on 
April 1, the provincial contribution may 
not exceed $2.20 per day for persons able 
to take care of themselves and $3 per day 
for those requiring occasional supervision. 
Rates for totally disabled persons may be 
up to $6 per day. 

Ontario 

Residents of municipal homes who have 
incomes or assets exceeding amounts to be 
set by regulation are required through an 
amendment to the Ontario Homes for the 
Aged Act to pay for their maintenance in 
the homes. The Act did not formerly include 
such a requirement. 


Several changes had been made in regu- 
lations under the Homes for the Aged Act 
and the Charitable Institutions Act. Through 
O. R. 242-59, gazetted October 24, 1959, 
maximum limits have been set on the 
amounts that may be included in mainten- 
ance costs for medical services provided to 
residents of a municipal home. These are 
$2 per bed each month if the home has a 
bed care unit and $1.75 per bed if it does 
not have such a unit. Similar maximum 
limits have been set for charitable institu- 
tions by O.R. 241-59, gazetted on the same 
date. In both cases provincial grants are, 
of course, based on maintenance costs. 

Provincial maintenance grants to charit- 
able institutions equal 75 per cent of the 
amount paid by the institutions for the 
maintenance of their needy residents. The 
grant is based on “the average daily cost of 
maintenance,” which is the average daily 
cost of maintaining a resident during the 
preceding calendar year. The maximum cost 
on which a grant may be based has been 
increased from $3.30 to $3.40 per day by 
O.R. 241-59, mentioned above. 


A provincial grant is no longer paid on 
behalf of any resident of a charitable institu- 
tion who is not contributing to his own 
support, if the provincial supervisor who 
inspects charitable institutions decides that 
the resident is able to contribute. Also, if 
any resident is able to contribute more 
than he is providing, the additional amount 
that he could pay is considered as paid 
in computing a grant. These provisions are 
contained in O.R. 16-60 gazetted January 
23, 1960. 

Manitoba 


New regulations have been issued under 
the Manitoba Elderly Persons Housing Act, 
1959. It is under this Act that the province 
makes capital grants and guarantees the 
repayment of loans to municipalities and 
voluntary organizations constructing hous- 
ing projects or homes for the aged. 

Under the Regulations (Manitoba Regu- 
lation 96-59) gazetted January 9, 1960, 
applications for capital grants must be 
accompanied by a capital and operating 
budget for the proposed project and a scale 
plan showing rooms for the accommodation 
of residents, with the number of beds in 
each room. A proposed capital and operat- 
ing budget is also required with each appli- 
cation for a provincial guarantee. The value 
of the land and buildings for which the 


loan that is to be guaranteed has been made, 
the name of the lender, and the interest 
rate on and method of repayment of the 
loan are also required. Any organization 
applying for a guarantee must be incor- 
porated and a loan must be secured by a 
mortgage on the property for which it is 
granted. The sponsor of any project for 
which a guarantee is granted must also 
submit an operating budget each year until 
the loan is repaid. 


Saskatchewan 


The provincial maintenance subsidy paid 
annually to hostels or homes for the aged 
in Saskatchewan has been increased from 
$40 to $60 per bed by Order in Council 
720-60 gazetted May 6, 1960. To be eligible 
for this grant, homes must be licensed by 
the Department of Social Welfare and Re- 
habilitation. The annual subsidy paid for 
low-rental housing remains at $40 for each 
self-contained unit. 


Alberta 


Order in Council 602,60, gazetted May 
14, 1960, sets the rates to be charged in 
municipal homes for the aged in Alberta. 
These rates will apply in the 50 municipally 
operated homes being built throughout the 
province at the expense of the provincial 
Government (L.G., Nov. 1959, p. 1160). 
Under the Regulations, residents maintained 
in homes will be charged $60 per month if 
they live in double bedrooms and $65 a 
month for single rooms. 

However, persons whose only income is 
derived from Old Age Security plus the 
Alberta Supplementary Allowance will not 
be charged more than $60 per month under 
any circumstances. Those who have not 
established residence in Alberta for welfare 
purposes may be charged $65 and $70 for 
residence in double and single rooms respec- 
tively. 

British Columbia 

The British Columbia Municipal Act has 
been amended to require municipalities to 
grant tax exemptions to low-rental housing 
projects and homes for the aged built by 
non-profit organizations with the aid of 
provincial capital grants under the Elderly 
Citizens Housing Aid Act. The exemption 
covers both land and buildings but does not 
extend to local improvement charges. 

—Research and Statistics Division, 

Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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12th Meeting, Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Committee stresses importance of immediately establishing more apprenticeship 
programs and training facilities in Canada to meet future demands for skilled 
tradesmen. Not even enough apprentices being trained to meet current wastage 


In the eight Canadian provinces where 
the Federal-Provincial Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment is active there were 19,162 appren- 
tices registered on September 30, an increase 
of 967 from the previous year, the Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee was 
advised at its 12th meeting, held in Ottawa 
in November. 

The Committee stressed the importance 
of immediately establishing more appren- 
ticeship programs and training facilities 
in Canada to meet future demands for 
skilled tradesmen. The Committee was told 
that there is evidence that not enough 
apprentices are being trained currently to 
meet normal losses in industry occasioned 
through retirements, upgrading and other 
similar factors, let alone provide for future 
needs. 

Committee members believed that some 
method. must be devised to bring forcibly 
to the attention of employers that their 
biggest asset is their skilled manpower; and 
to convince young persons that apprentice- 
ship offers one of the best ways of entering 
upon a successful career in industry. 

Deputy Minister of Labour A. H. Brown 
told the Committee that there is a growing 
recognition of the importance and urgency 
of training as a prerequisite to employment. 
Training is one of the main components 
in bringing about the effective utilization of 
the labour force, he said. 

Mr. Brown told the Committee that at 
two recent conferences he had attended— 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference and the 
Prime Minister’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment—he was pleased to note that the 
importance of education was greatly stressed 
and to hear delegates support the type of 
training that is being provided through the 
Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Plans. 

It was important for persons concerned 
with training to improve the quality of their 
programs wherever possible, he said, and for 
apprenticeship to be studied continuously 
to see if it is meeting present-day industrial 
requirements. 

_ Discussing the interprovincial examina- 
tions that have been developed and used 
ina number of trades, the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch reported that by the end of June, 
1,336 apprentices across Canada had written 
the motor vehicle repair examination; 1,053 
of them had been successful. More than 
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600 interprovincial seals had been issued 
and affixed to the certificates of the success- 
ful apprentices. 


In the electrical construction trade, 266 
apprentices wrote the examinations and 147 
were successful. There were 39 seals issued. 


Revision and reassessment of the inter- 
provincial plumbing examination, which has 
been in use for almost a year, is taking 
place in preparation for official use in 1961. 
Examinations for the carpentry and sheet- 
metal trades are being prepared in Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba respectively and should 
be ready for a trial period soon. 


Since the last meeting of the Committee, 
trade analyses have been completed in the 
steamfitting, radio and television servicing, 
cooking and toolmaking trades, bringing 
the total of trades analysed to 16. Work 
is progressing on the analysis of the refri- 
geration and air conditioning trade and it 
should be completed by the end of the year. 


The analyses list the body of information 
that a qualified journeyman in each trade 
should know, and may be used as the basis 
for a course of study, and for on-the-job 
training. They are designed to bring about 
standardization of the trades across Canada 
so that the level of proficiency in a trade 
will be the same in all parts of the country. 


The Committee unanimously approved a 
resolution recommending that the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council consider steps 
to raise the standard of vocational indus- 
trial instructors—those who teach appren- 
tices related classroom work. The recom- 
mendations: 


—That an instructor be required to hold 
a secondary school graduation diploma; be 
a qualified journeyman in his trade; must 
acquire, after qualifying as a journeyman, 
a minimum of three years practical trade 
experience in his trade; must have a mini- 
mum of one full school year of professional 
training or equivalent as a trade instructor; 
and must periodically return to his trade 
as a journeyman in a recognized firm for 
a minimum of one summer every three 
years. It was recommended that the depart- 
ments of education in Canada be requested 
to consider this period in industry as a pre- 
requisite for purposes of classification of 
the instructor. 


The Committee agreed that one of the 
most serious problems still facing the 


apprenticeship program was school drop- 
outs. Canadian youth, it was reported, in 
many cases lack the necessary background 
in science, mathematics and languages to 
take advantage of training opportunities. 


It was suggested that there should perhaps 
be more vocational education at the second- 
ary school level to create a greater interest 
among those young persons who are think- 
ing of leaving school. 


3ist Meeting, Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council urges calling of national conference to establish or identify levels 
of fechnician training, appoints committee to study technician training problem 
Every province planning to undertake or expand training of unemployed workers 


The Department of Labour was urged 
last month at the 31st meeting of the Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to call 
a national conference soon of all organiza- 
tions that could take steps to establish or 
identify levels of certification of technicians 
on which training could be based, and 
perhaps to agree on common terminology 
to describe technician training. 


A committee of Council was appointed 
to study the technician training problem 
and bring back recommendations to the next 
Council meeting in April 1961. 

During the meeting it was disclosed that 
plans are being made in every province to 
undertake or expand training of unemployed 
workers. Council expressed the opinion that 
although increased training was not the 
complete answer to the unemployment 
problem, it might go a long way toward 
alleviating it. 

Training for unemployed workers is pro- 
vided under the terms of Schedule M, under 
the Federal-Provincial Training Agreements. 
Recently the federal Government agreed to 
pay 75 per cent of the costs of training 
provided the number of training days per 
annum exceeds 7 per cent of the adult 
population of the province concerned. (Dur- 
ing this fall and winter period ending 
March 31, this percentage need only be 
34 per cent). 


Addressing the meeting, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, said that a num- 
ber of provinces had indicated that they 
plan to double their training programs. 
One province, he announced, expected to 
increase its program by 400 per cent. 

Mr. Starr referred to the school drop-out 
problem, noting that hundreds of boys and 
girls were leaving school without sufficient 
education or training to meet the require- 
ments of industry. Coupled with this were 
such factors as the movement during the 
past 10 years of some 400,000 persons from 
farm occupations to employment in indus- 
try. 

A program to encourage children to stay 
in school, and a broad program of training 
would help fit them better for gainful em- 
ployment, he said. 

Registrations were increasing at National 
Employment Service offices, the Minister 
said, while at the same time large numbers 
of unfilled job vacancies existed because 
persons with required skills were not ayail- 
able to fill them. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
told the Council that Canada is faced with 
keen competition from the industries of 
other countries, both in foreign trade and 
home markets, and as a result the necessity 
for a more highly-skilled labour force is 
paramount if Canada is going to maintain 
its place and improve its economy. 


Figures on United States union dues, initiation fees, transfer fees and work transfer 
fees are contained in the first annual report under the Labour-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, released recently by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The 88-page report contains a nine-month summary by Commissioner John C. 
Holcombe of the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, the administrative agency that 


handles the law. 


Two sections of the report summarize litigation involving one or more provisions of 


the Act. The Bureau itself has not yet undertaken “any penetrating analysis” of the new 
material. It advises that it will welcome outside participation by research organizations to 
obtain data that are now available on an important segment of the national social 
structure. £ 

The report shows that out of 39,650 local unions that filed under the Act, about 
half—20,161—have dues ranging from $3 to $4.99 per month, and 8,252 have dues 
ranging from $5 to $9.99 per month. 
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290th Annual Convention of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Delegates approve change of name to Confederation of National Trade Unions 
and modification of statement of principles; all confessional distinctions thus 
removed. Other subject attracting most attention was problem of unemployment 


(Translation) 


The 39th annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held at Montreal from September 25 to 
October 1, changed the organization’s name 
and modified its statement of principles to 
give it a non-confessional character. 

The new name is “Confederation of 
National Trade Unions.” 

The CCCL has thus abandoned the title 
under which it has been known for 39 
years in favour of a designation used by 
many of its affiliates for a long time. 

The delegates resolved, by changing the 
name of their organization, to put an end 
to all confessional distinctions. A minority 
move to replace the word “Catholic” by 
the description “Christian” did not secure 
the votes of the majority of the assembly 
of about 500 delegates. 

At the same time the Congress adopted 
a statement of principles containing no 
allusion to the social doctrine of the Church, 
but merely a reference to “Christian prin- 
ciples,” which are to guide the Confedera- 
tion in its activities. 

The change of name and the amended 
declaration of principles merely give official 
blessing to a state of affairs that has existed 
for a number of years. The delegates added 
emphasis to the move by electing an English- 
speaking vice-president for the first time in 
the history of the Confederation. He is 
S. Ted Payne, of Montreal, one of the 
vice-presidents of the National Federation 
of Metalworkers. 

Besides the question of the change of 
name, the problem to which the delegates 
devoted the most attention was that of 
unemployment. The National President, 
Roger Mathieu, devoted his general review 
to a thorough examination of the economic 
situation in Canada, and many delegates 
spoke during the Congress in denunciation 
of the present state of affairs. 

Agreement was reached to ask not only 
for economic planning by an advisory 
council, but also for economic planning 
at the national level. 

Problems of internal organization also 
occupied much of the delegates’ time; two 
days of discussion in camera were devoted 
to the study of financial questions. It was 
therefore decided to hold a special con- 
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gress in the fall of 1961—regular congresses 
meet only biennially—during which closer 
study would be given to problems of the 
Confederation’s structure. 

Discussion of the subject’ of labour unity 
was very brief; the delegates voted without 
any notable enthusiasm for the continuation 
of negotiations with the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

The elections produced no important 
change, Messrs. Roger Mathieu and Jean 
Marchand being re-elected President and 
Secretary-General, respectively. 

The International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, the world organization to 
which the Confederation is affiliated, was 
represented by its Secretary, Auguste Vanis- 
tendael. 

The official opening of the 39th Congress 
took place on Sunday afternoon, in the 
presence of an impressive number of dis- 
tinguished guests, representing the Govern- 
ment, the clergy, the universities, and fra- 
ternal associations. 

Hon. René Hamel, Provincial Minister 
of Labour, represented the Government of 
Quebec; the federal Department of Labour 
was represented by the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Minister of Labour, Richard 
D. Thrasher, M.P. 


Change of Name 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour (CCCL) will henceforth be 
known as the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (CNTU). In French the name 
becomes Confédération des Syndicats na- 
tionaux (CSN). 

The convention decided to drop the reli- 
gious label by which the labour organization 
had been identified since its founding in 
Hull in 1921. 

The necessity of a change of name was 
not questioned; all or nearly all the dele- 
gates were in favour of eliminating the word 
“Catholic” from the title. The discussion 
centred around the use of the word “Chris- 
tian.” 

The choice facing the delegates was 
between Confédération des Syndicats na- 
tionaux (Confederation of National Trade 
Unions) and Confédération des Syndicats 
chrétiens (Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions). 


Of the 430 delegates who took part in 
the secret balloting, 72 per cent voted in 
favour of the name containing no indication 
of religious affiliation. Thus ended a debate 
begun in 1950. 

One of the important considerations in 
that decision was the necessity, which the 
Confederation recognized, of extending its 
ramifications not only to the industrial 
centres of the province, but outside Quebec 
as well. 

Jean Paul Lefebvre, Assistant Director 
of Education, emphasized that the Con- 
federation must look to the future rather 
than to its past. “A change of name is a 
necessity in a changing environment,” he 
said. “The CCCL must adjust itself to 
those changes.” 

The Director of Public Relations, Gérard 
Pelletier, reminded the delegates that as 
the ranks of the CCCL were open to 
all Canadian workers, it was essential to 
change its name. “If we want to indicate 
outwardly the changes that have taken place 
inside our movement,” he said, “we must 
change its label.” 

In his capacity of public relations officer 
he pleaded with the convention to make a 
clear-cut decision, “a decision which leaves 
no room for misunderstanding.” 


New Statement of Principles 


To go with its new name the Confedera- 
tion has also adopted a new statement of 
principles (see page 1266) that sets forth 
the basic principles of the Church’s social 
doctrine without specifically explaining their 
origin. 

The existing statement, which was adopted 
at the 1951 convention, explained among 
other things that the Confederation “bases 
its principles and action on the social doc- 
trine of the Church, which it recognizes as 
being the only doctrine capable of ensuring 
social order.” 

The new statement says that the Con- 
federation “in its thinking adheres to Chris- 
tian principles on which it bases its action.” 


Commenting on this decision, the National 
Secretary said that the majority of workers 
in Canada are opposed, not to the principles 
on which the Confederation is based, but 
rather to the label under which those prin- 
ciples are presented. 

“With this difficulty removed,” he said, 
“we believe that the CCCL would be accept- 
able to the majority of the Canadian work- 
ing class, which would greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of an economic basis that 
is better adapted to the pursuit of its aims.” 


It was decided to maintain the present 
status of the chaplains. The report of the 
National Secretary explained: 

It does not seem that the presence of the 
chaplain, especially at the level of the CCCL, 
is likely to create problems. It is generally 
accepted that a group should have advisers. 

The only difficulties we foresee will be 
encountered at the level of the local union, 
where there will be strong minorities that are 
hostile to Catholicism. Under those circum- 
stances, it will be left to the diocesan bishop 
to determine the advisability of having a 
chaplain present at the general meetings. 

The report concluded that the presence of 
chaplains in the unions is not an obstacle 
to the growth of the movement. 


Special Convention in 1961 


A special convention will be held in the 
fall of 1961 at which the delegates will 
study specifically a new constitution, a 
revision of the structure and responsibilities 
of the federations and central councils, and 
the allocation of the fees among the various 
levels. An executive committee will also 
have to be elected. 

The Confederation decided at its 1959 
convention that after 1960 the conventions 
would only be held every two years. The 
next regular convention will therefore be 
held in 1962. The special convention will 
provide an opportunity to clear up some 
urgent reforms concerning internal adminis- 
tration. 

It is expected that the present system of 
federations will be replaced by a grouping 
of the unions according to the sectors of 
economic activity. Consideration is also 
being given to reducing the number of 
affiliated bodies. 


Unemployment 


The Congress declared itself in favour of 
various measures to fight unemployment, 
demanding, among other things, national 
economic planning, anti-dumping legislation, 
and a large-scale “Buy-Canadian campaign.” 

The delegates adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by Michel Chartrand of the Mont- 
real Typographers’ Union demanding “man- 
agement of the Canadian economy to meet 
human needs.” 

“We want the Canadian economy to be 
managed directly by the Government,” 
declared Mr. Chartrand, “for real economic 
planning implies controlled investment.” 

He was supported by the former presi- 
dent of the Confederation, Gérard Picard, 
who called economic planning the answer 
to unemployment. y 

The committee which studied the report 
of President Mathieu on the unemployment 
problem stressed the importance of “putting 
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(Translation) 
Character and Aims of the CNTU 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions is a free and democratic national 
organization of trade unions. In its thinking, 
it adheres to Christian principles, on which 
it bases its action. 
Its objective is to promote the occupa- 
tional, economic, social, and moral interests 
of Canadian workers. In its own particular 
sphere and in co-operation with other insti- 
tutions it seeks to bring about for the 
workers economic and social conditions that 

will enable them to live as human beings 
and Christians. The Confederation wishes 
io contribute to the establishment of orderly 
relations between employer and employees 
according to the principles of truth, justice, 
and charity. 

It believes in the primacy of spiritual 
forces in the establishment of the social 
order. This belief is founded on its concept 
of the human being. 

t 


Human Beings 


The CNTU believes in the fundamental 
dignity and equality of all men. 

The dignity of the human being rests on 
the fact that man, being created in the 
image of God, is endowed with intelligence 
and free will and has an eternal and super- 
natural destiny. Man is therefore a personal 
being responsible for his acts and for his 
life; the lower creatures are ordained for 
his happiness. 

The fundamental equality of all men 
springs from their common origin, nature, 
and purpose. 

The CNTU recognizes that the proper 
organization of society calls for diverse 
functions organized hierarchically. Access 
to those offices must be based on objective 
criteria which reject class privileges and 
favouritism in all its forms. The CNTU 
does not tolerate interference with a per- 
son’s rights on the grounds of his language, 
nationality, race, sex or religion. 


Rights and Liberties 


To enable him to fulfil his destiny and 
to discharge his obligations, man is vested 


our economic development in order, co- 
ordinating the expansion of our various 
industries, in short, of planning. In the 
long-term planning field, we believe that 
the present Congress should insist on the 
federal Government's setting up an economic 
council. In regard to short-term planning, 
especially as a remedy for the severe 
unemployment crisis anticipated next win- 
ter, your committee suggests that the present 
Congress request the calling of a Federal- 
Provincial Conference.” 

i Such a conference, said the Confedera- 
tion, would be greatly preferable to indiv- 
idual representations from individual groups, 
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Statement of Principles, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


with inalienable natural rights than can 
never be denied, abolished or ignored. 

To exercise those rights, man must enjoy 
corresponding freedoms. He must, however, 
take into account the limits imposed by 
the nature and finality of human beings 
and by the co-existence of various people 
living together as a society. 

The CNTU believes it necessary to recall 
some of the fundamental rights of workers 
which it intends to defend and to promote: 

1. the right to work; 

2. the right of association; 

3. the right to a fair distribution of 

wealth; 

4. the right to respect of the individual in 

his physical and moral life; 

. the right to truth, to education, and to 
culture; 

. the right to legal security; 

. the right of free expression; 

. the right to participate in the economic, 
social, and political life of the nation. 


conn nN 


Society 

As his nature requires him to do, man 
must live in society to develop his faculties 
and fulfil his destiny. He must be regarded 
as the active subject of social life and not 
as a mere object. 

It is a duty for each citizen to contribute 
to the public good according to the require- 
ments of social justice. 

That is why the workers, like other men, 
are entitled to participate in the organization 
of social life. 


The State 


The State should promote the common 
good. The CNTU believes that it should, by 
its laws and their proper application, safe- 
guard the civil rights and liberties of every- 
one and foster the development of auto- 
nomous intermediate groups whose active 
contribution is necessary for the maintenance 
of social peace. 

The State should concern itself above all 
with directing and orienting the economy 
and the distribution of wealth and with 
establishing conditions that ensure full em- 
ployment and social security. 


such as are bound to occur at the meetings 
called by the federal Government. 

Mr. Picard also declared himself in favour 
of a more effective anti-dumping law, based 
on the Canadian sale price, and not on that 
of the exporting country. Jean Paul Robil- 
lard, of the Montreal Union of Journalists, 
spoke in favour of healthy competition in 
exports. 

The Congress also announced its inten- 
tion of doing everything in its power to 
encourage the purchase of Canadian pro- 
ducts. The Confederation has expressed its 
determination to join for this purpose with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, the Cana- 
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Democracy 


The CNTU has faith in political demo- 
cracy, because it is the system that best 
guarantees the freedom of citizens and 
their participation in civil responsibilities. 
Democracy implies universal suffrage and 
the division of powers between the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches. The 
CNTU believes that our political system 
should not be at the mercy of a few 
privileged people who use power for the 
protection of their privileges and _ their 
selfish interests. 

The CNTU believes that a true political 
democracy is inconceivable without demo- 
cratization of the economy. It is opposed 
to any form of totalitarianism. 


Work 


Work, which is the chief factor in the 
production of wealth, engages man with all 
his being: his physical strength, his mind, 
his will, his responsibilities, his motives, 
and his aspirations. 

The CNTU therefore holds that the 
material and quantitative aspect of work 
should not be the only consideration, and it 
vigorously calls for working and employ- 
ment conditions that respect the dignity of 
the workers and enable them to discharge 
their obligations in a normal way. 

The CNTU also demands for the worker 
a share in the formulation of working con- 
ditions and in the life of the business. 

Since each man has the duty of self- 
preservation imposed on him by nature, 
he has the natural right to work, and society 
owes him the chance to obtain steady and 
‘remunerative employment in keeping with 
his aspirations and abilities, 


Income of the Worker 


The workers of all countries are entitled 
to a fair wage and a comparable income that 
will permit them and their families to live 
under acceptable human conditions. 

The workers should receive from enter- 
prise their fair share of the wealth which 
they helped to create. They are also en- 
titled to share in the general prosperity of 
the nation. 

The CNTU believes also that there should 
be equal pay for male and female labour for 
work of equal value. 


dian Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Moreover, the Congress asked the federal 
Government to take measures for taxing 
subsidiaries of foreign companies established 
in Canada on a basis which is fair to 
Canadian industry; for taxing capital pro- 
fits on the same basis as other profits; and 
for making foreign companies established 
in the country offer at least 51 per cent of 
their shares on the Canadian market. 

The demand was also made that the 
provincial Government levy royalties on the 
companies developing the province’s natural 


Trade Unionism 


Trade unionism is an essential means by 
which the workers can protect and promote 
the interests of their trade. If the union 
really represents the workers concerned, it 
is the normal body for negotiation, repre- 
sentation, co-operation, and participation at 
all levels: that of the individual business, 
industry, and the national economy. Accord- 
ingly, the right of association of all work- 
ers, without discrimination, should be recog- 
nized and the free exercise of that right 
should be guaranteed. 

Among its immediate objectives in this 
sphere, the CNTU wishes to ensure the full 
exercise of the right of association, and it 
advocates collective agreements, social 
security measures, and sound labour legis- 
lation. It attaches great importance to the 
economic vocational, social, intellectual and 
moral training of the workers. 


Property 


The CNTU is mindful of the universal 
destination of all resources of the earth 
and the social finality of material goods, 

The CNTU recognizes the legitimacy of 
the right of private ownership and affirms 
its twofold nature—individual and _ social. 
However, it takes great care not to identify 
private ownership and capitalism. It repu- 
diates liberal capitalism and rejects Marxism 
in all its forms. 

Therefore it demands for the workers, and 
for the other members of society, the means 
of owning property privately. 

The exercise of the right of ownership 
should be regulated according to the nature 
of the object, depending on whether the 
goods are for individual use or are capital 
goods. Private or public ownership of 
capital goods is subject to larger social 
expenditures that arise from the nature of 
such goods, from their subordination to the 
common welfare of society, and from the 
fact that the lives of the workers are 
engaged in the enterprise. 

The State should control all economic 
activity to ensure that the general interest 
is put before the interests of the individual. 
Some business concerns, because of their 
great importance for the well-being of the 
citizens or because of their tendencies to 


resources, and establish regional economic 
advisory councils. 

The Congress has also formed a standing 
committee on unemployment. 


Report of National President 


The creation of an economic council and 
government planning were suggested by 
the CCCL National President as remedies 
for unemployment. 

“As long as Canada does not resolutely 
adopt a policy of economic planning, Cana- 
dians will experience chronic and per- 
manent insecurity in the field of employ- 
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abuses, need to be watched more closely 
and kept within just limits by suitable con- 
trol measures. 

If there is a danger for the common good 
in leaving certain services or means of 
production under the control of private 
interests, the community should assume 
responsibility for them. The management of 
such enterprises will be entrusted as far as 
possible to autonomous bodies that are 
representative of all interests. 


Co-operative Movement 


The CNTU sees in the co-operative move- 
ment an excellent means of economic and 
social improvement and a necessary com- 
plement to union action designed to reduce 
the cost of living and to humanize and 
democratize the economy. 


Economic Life 


The CNTU considers that the economic 
life should be at the service of man and 
that society should allow everyone to play 
a responsible part in it and to share in its 
organization. 

The CNTU believes that economic life 
should not be guided solely by the mechan- 
ism of technology, but that it should be 
subordinated to moral and spiritual values 
and directed according to the standards of 
social justice and charity. 

With a view to ensuring harmony in 
labour relations and providing for the 
needs of the community, the CNTU believes 
in the necessity of establishing for the econ- 
omy a legal status founded on the com- 
munity of responsibilities between all who 
play a part in the economic life. 

The CNTU notes that there are several 
forms of enterprise. It recognizes as valid 
those which, while pursuing their own aims, 
respect the human personality and best 
serve the common good. 

The CNTU advocates participation by 
the workers in the management of enter- 
prises by the introduction of elements of 
the partnership contract into the labour 
contract. This development will encourage 
the integration of the workers in the enter- 
prise and will lead to better co-operation 
between the employer, the employees, and 
their union organization. Thus, as is proper, 


ment,” declared Mr. Mathieu in his pro- 
gress report presented at the opening of 
the Convention. 

_It has been proved, and for a very long 
time, that an economy such as ours, left to 
the uncertainties and vagaries of private in- 
terest, continuously engenders unemployment, 
except during exceptional periods of great 
prosperity. But it has also been proved that 
governmental authority, through planning, may 
lessen the evil and reduce it to the minimum. 


During his 45-minute speech, which dealt 
almost exclusively with the “scourge of 
unemployment,” Mr. Mathieu analyzed the 
current situation, reviewed the remedies 
that had been applied, and suggested to the 
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the management of the enterprises will cease 
to represent exclusively the interests of 
capital. 

Economic life should be organized in such 
a way as to ensure close co-operation be- 
tween the public authorities and the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations at the 
industry and national levels. 

At the industry level the workers and 
their employers, through their union organ- 
ization, should join hands in forming bodies 
for co-operation which will have the job of 
studying the general problems of their indus- 
try and finding adequate solutions. 

At the provincial and national levels, 
according to the jurisdictions established, the 
CNTU believes in the necessity for appro- 
priate organizations to which the representa- 
tives of the workers and of their employers 
should be appointed by their respective 
bodies. The role of such organizations would 
be to co-ordinate and guide the economic 
life under the supervision of the State. 

Finally, the CNTU believes that Canada, 
in conjunction with other states, should aim 
at the international organization of the 
economy in order to ensure a better distri- 
bution of the wealth and to guarantee, not 
only economic security and stability in the 
world, but also peace and harmony among 
nations. 


Social Security 


The CNTU affirms that the workers are 
entitled to the security resulting from an 
adequate income, from stability of employ- 
ment and from effective protection against 
the risks of work and certain risks inherent 
in life. 

The CNTU believes that the production 
of material goods should first be geared 
to the satisfaction of legitimate human needs 
and that a policy of full employment should 
be established. But it is also necessary to 
adopt social security measures which pro- 
vide for replacement and complementary 
income. In the planning and application of 
such measures, the rights of individuals 
should be respected and an appeal should 
be made for the co-operation of the parties 
concerned and of their representative bodies. 

(The Statement of Principles concludes 
with two clauses, on “The Family” and 
“Education and Culture.’’) 


federal and provincial governments certain 
remedies that should be applied. 


He dwelt chiefly on the creation of an 
economic council that would be “the 
economic conscience of the country.” He 
saw such a council as being less preoccu- 
pied with politics and the struggle for power 
than with wise planning and energetic 
solutions. 

_ The role of this Council would be first to 
inquire into the causes of our economic ills, 
into the structures of our economy, into our 
markets, etc. After objective investigations, the 
Council should make recommendations to the 


various governments in order that the necessary 
measures may be taken concurrently at 


levels—federal, provincial and municipal—to 
achieve full employment. 

The eccnomic council which we have in 
mind would embody precisely this policy of 
common sense and foresight. With it, the two 
hundred-odd members of such a council—not 
civil servants but experts, specialists, representa- 
tives of all the social groups and all the basic 
institutions of the nation and appointed by 
those groups or institutions—would place their 
resources of ability and imaginaiton at the 
service of the State. 

Mr. Mathieu denied that such a council 
constitutes a dangerous form of socialism. 
“Between State control and non-interference, 
between Communism and the libertarianisrn 
of private enterprise, there exists a solution 
for the common good, a reasonable solution 
which reconciles the necessary government 
interventions with the fundamental liberties 
of the citizens,” he said. 

The President of the CCCL was vehement 
in his criticism of the federal Government. 
It had taken only “a few timid initiatives 
in no way proportionate to the problem,” 
he declared. 

From the debates in the Commons, we see 
clearly that the major effort of the federal 
authorities has consisted in speeches, the great- 
est number of which tended, not to solve nor to 
throw more light on the problem, but on 
the contrary to deny it, to diminish its import- 
ance or to blame it entirely on the preceding 
government. 

Mr. Mathieu launched an appeal to con- 
vince the mass of workers that unemploy- 
ment can and must disappear and that full 
employment is an essential goal of any 
policy. 

“Unemployment is not only a question 
of statistics. It is not first of all a question 
of technique; it is above all a human prob- 
lem,” he said. 

The National President repeated a sug- 
gestion made to the federal Government 
by the CCCL in its brief of February 1; 
1960 concerning more accurate statistics on 
unemployment. 

We believe that the statistics published by 
the federal Government should be very much 
more complete than they are. They should 
indicate the number of registered unemployed 
as well as the number of beneficiaries under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, as also the 
number of persons who do not draw unem- 
ployment benefits and who are looking for 
work. Finally, they should mention the number 
of man-hours lost through unemployment and 
the sum of money which the workers did not 
receive on account of unemployment. 

Turning to unemployment insurance, Mr. 
Mathieu protested against the exhaustion 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, and 
more particularly against the arbitrary addi- 
tion of new categories of beneficiaries. “It 
is unjust,” he said, “to allow persons who 
have neither employers (like the fishermen) 
nor labour agreements, to profit from unem- 
ployment insurance. There is no doubt that 


these people needed assistance, but the 
State should have borne the cost itself.” 


He also suggested as a remedy for unem- 
ployment the development of an active 
industrial and commercial policy. “Canada, 
in order to achieve full employment, must 
at all costs find outlets for its products, all 
its products, outside its boundaries,” he 
said. 

Mr. Mathieu also attacked the massive 
exportation of our natural wealth and stated 
that Canada should develop its secondary 
industries. 

He called for the development of an 
active export credit policy, explaining that 
the Government should assist Canadian firms 
who supply products which the buying 
countries cannot pay for within the usual 
periods of time. 

Passing to the question of wages, the 
CCCL President declared that a certain 
flexibility of wages requires a minimum of 
flexibility in prices and in the money supply. 
He maintained that a policy of full em: 
ployment requires an annual increase in 
prices and that perfect stability of prices 
would entail annual unemployment. 

Mr. Mathieu also made several sugges- 
tions to the Quebec Government, emphasiz- 
ing particularly that it should encourage 
the development of secondary industry. 

Noting that the rate of unemployment is 
higher in those groups of workers who left 
school too early, he declared that a “pro- 
gressive policy in matters of education is 
essential for the elimination of unemploy- 
ment.” 

The National President concluded his . 
report by drawing the attention of the dele- 
gates to the problem of hunger throughout 
the world. 

He declared that the poverty found in 
the underdeveloped countries “is out of all 
proportion to that which we deplore in 
this country,” and he recalled that that 
poverty “is to a certain extent indivisible 
and that we shall never succeed in com- 
pletely eliminating it in our midst if we 
do not at the same time attack it wherever 
it exists.” 

He referred to the proposal of Pierre 
Mendes-France, the former Premier of 
France, who said: 


Nothing prevents us from proposing at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations a 
resolution solemnly proclaiming the principle 
and duty of solidarity of nations and asking, as 
a consequence, every member country to devote 
from one to two per cent of its national 
revenue to help the underdeveloped countries— 
this would be a kind of international income 
tax. Each donating country would then be free 
to act (at least at the beginning) either through 
bilateral agreements with beneficiary countries 
or through international organiaztions—but it 
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should be required to give an accounting of 
its actions once every year. In this way, whole- 
some competition would spring up and expand. 
Mr. Mathieu expressed the hope that 
Canada would take the initiative in this. 


Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of Labour 


Richard D. Thrasher, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour, pointed 
out that since the CCCL was holding its 
convention so close to the time of the 
Prime Minister’s conference on the unem- 
ployment question, it should be in a posi- 
tion to offer some “constructive suggestions.” 

Mr. Thrasher expressed to the meeting 
the regrets of Hon. Michael Starr for his 
inability to be present at the convention 
and assured the delegates that the subjects 
of their deliberations would receive careful 
study not only by the Minister of Labour 
but by the whole government. 


“Your government looks forward each 
year to your presentation of your brief,” he 
said. “Each year it contains helpful sug- 
gestions for the continued improvement of 
working conditions in Canada industry.” 

The Parliamentary Secretary also em- 
phasized the effort of labour to raise the 
standard of living in this country. 

“Labour in this country has borne itself 
in an attitude of responsibility and dedica- 
tion to the orderly advancement of labour’s 
aims,” he said. 

He added: 


“Through enlightened and responsible 
leadership, through its research facilities, 
through its close contacts with the economic 
life of this country, labour is in a position 
to play a formidable role in the maintenance 
of peace and prosperity.” 


Provincial Minister of Labour 


Vigorous steps will be taken to ensure 
that applications to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board will be heard and acted 
on in the shortest possible time. This was 
the promise made by Hon. René Hamel, 
Quebec Minister of Labour, at the opening 
of the convention. 

He declared that there is no reason for 

long delays where applications for union 
recognition are concerned. 
_ Mr. Hamel emphasized, however, that he 
is neither the Minister of the unions, nor 
of the employees, but a Minister of the 
Crown, and as such he must work for the 
common good. 

The provincial Minister of Labour also 
declared that the provincial government in- 
tends to take steps to raise the age limit 
for compulsory school attendance. 
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“When the young workers come on the 
labour market without sufficient prepara- 
tion,” he said, “it is as if they came dis- 
abled.” 


Lt.-Col. Laval Fortier 


Lt.-Col. Laval Fortier, who was recently 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, stated 
that it is his firm intention to protect the 
interests of the workers who have contri- 
buted to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


“Too many persons are still obtaining 
unemployment insurance benefits who are 
not entitled to them,” he said. 


At the same time Col. Fortier asked for 
the support of organized labour to improve 
the efficiency of the National Employment 
Service in its campaign to combat seasonal 
unemployment. 


Affiliation to CLC 


The Confederation decided to reconsti- 
tute the committee on labour unity and to 
continue talks with the Canadian Labour 
Congress on unity, but only in so far as 
its own integrity is preserved. 

The secretary of the committee on labour 
unity, Jean Marchand, reporting on the 
year’s activities, revealed an apparent 
stumbling block. He said: 

The Canadian Labour Congress would have 
no objection to granting the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour the status 
of a national union, on condition its affiliated 
unions have the right to negotiate for mergers 
with our syndicates and federations. If the 
CCCL accepts this condition there is no doubt 
that, strictly speaking, it will no longer have 
the status of a national union within the mean- 
ing of the constitution of the CLC. 


Negotiations between the two organiza- 
tions are always carried on with the under- 
standing that the Confederation would 


affiliate with the status of a national union. 


The constitution of the CLC guarantees 
the integrity of all its affiliated unions, both 
national and international, and forbids a 
union to recruit members from another 
union or to undertake negotiations without 
the latter’s consent. 


In Mr. Marchand’s opinion, the CLC 
would be making a significant restriction 
in asking the Confederation to allow the 
federations and unions affiliated to the 
Canadian Labour Congress to negotiate 
directly with the syndicates of the CCCL. 

Michel Chartrand, delegate from the 
Montreal Typographers, suggested that the 
status of national union be claimed and 
that jurisdictional problems be met when 
difficulties arise. 
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“The basis of the problem,” said Mr. 
Chartrand, “is that if negotiations go on 
any longer, we will come to the conclusion 
that the leaders on both sides do not want 
affiliation.” 

Mr. Marchand explained that the struc- 
ture of the Confederation will give the CLC 
trouble because of its numerous de facto 
jurisdictions and those which it claims de 
jure. 

The convention resolved, however, to 
continue affiliation talks and once more 
appointed the committee on labour unity 
with the following membership: Adrien 
Plourde, Florent Boisvert, Marcel Pépin, 
Emile Hébert, Eugéne Rancourt, Charles 
Ruel, Aldéric Gosselin, Adalbert April, 
Jean Marchand, L. P. Boily, S. Ted Payne, 
René Gosselin, Michel, Chartrand, Henri 
' Vachon and Alexandre Brisebois. 


Labour Relations Board 


The convention accused the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board of giving “decisions 
which are too often partisan.” 

In a resolution of censure, carried unani- 
mously, the delegates called upon the Board 
to respect the right of association and the 
union organizations of the workers. 

The CCCL also instructed its Executive 
Committee to take steps with the least 
possible delay to have the provincial Govern- 
ment amend the Labour Relations Act and 
reform the Board. (In his speech at the 
opening of the Congress, the Quebec Minis- 
ter of Labour stated that changes would 
be made.) 

The convention also protested against 
“the interminable delays” concerning re- 
quests for union recognition. 

Declaring that the rights of workers 
“have been systematically violated in the 
past” by the Commission, the resolution 
stressed that this state of affairs “is such 
as to inspire among the workers contempt 
for judicial and governmental institutions 
and that this state of mind saps democracy 
at the base.” 


Public Relations 

At the suggestion of the CCCL Public 
Relations Director, Gérard Pelletier, the 
convention decided to reduce the Confedera- 
tion’s journal to a monthly publication and 
to use the money thus saved for a televised 
news report to be broadcast over five private 
stations in the province. 

The committee, after study of the report 
of the Public Relations Director, came to 
the conclusion that “the chronic indiffer- 
ence of the members to their journal 
appears to us to stem from the widespread 
craze for pictures in general and for tele- 
vision in particular.” 


Decline in Membership 


The Confederation suffered a decline in 
membership during the year. According to 
the report tabled by the Secretary-General, 
it now has 94,114 members in 442 unions, a 
decline of 1,098 members and 14 unions. 

The decline in membership is explained 
principally by the defection of some 36 
unions, with 1,874 members, in the Federa- 
tion of Municipal and School Corporation 
Employees. 

The building, lumbering, clothing and 
pulp and paper federations have all suffered 
losses of membership. 

On the other hand, the Federation of 
Metalworkers has increased its membership 
by 10 unions and 3,333 members, and the 
Services Federation has gained 1,257 mem- 
bers. The defection of the Federation of 
Municipal and School Corporation Em- 
ployees outweighed the gain in the Metal- 
workers union, 


The committee added: 


It is therefore realistic to think that a 
televised news report would ensure the physical 
presence of the movement not only in the 
homes of the members but also in all homes 
willing to receive the televised news report. 

Despite the exorbitant cost of those telecasts, 
the convention should not hesitate to invest 
the sum of money necessary for that venture. 
It appears to us to be an investment that will 
not fail to pay dividends from the standpoint 
of recruiting and advertising and above all of 
the reputation and the prestige of the CCCL. 


Mr. Pelletier explained that he is planning 
a series of 13 quarter-hour programs for 
early 1961. The publicity branch will be 
responsible for the preparation of a 10- 
minute film for each broadcast, leaving to 
the central councils the task of devoting 
the other five minutes to matters of local 
interest. 


Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


In response to the moving plea of Auguste 
Vanistendael, IFCTU Secretary, on behalf 
of the underdeveloped countries the conven- 
tion carried a resolution asking the federal 
Government to donate annually at least 1 
per cent of gross national revenue for the 
assistance of these countries. 

This would at present amount to more 
than $300,000 a year. 

This motion of the President of the 
Montreal Union of Journalists also proposed 
that assistance to underdeveloped countries 
should be given through the United Nations. 


Merchant Shipping Convention 


The convention resolved to ask the federal 
Government to denounce the British Com- 
monwealth Merchant Shipping Convention 
of 1931, so far as coastal and inland shipping 
are concerned. 
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Aid to Thideracrclagen Counter tlie Vanistendael (right), Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions, receives a cheque for more than $3,500, 
a CCCL donation to the International Solidarity Fund, from CCCL Secretary-General 
Jean Marchand. CCCL President Roger Mathieu is an interested observer. 


S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of the 
National Federation of Metal Workers, 
claimed that such action is necessary to 
remedy the state of unemployment in Cana- 
dian shipyards. 


The Convention expires at the end of 
1961 and must be denounced before the 
end of this year. The Confederation also 
intends to present a memorandum on this 
subject to the federal Government. 


Education 


The Congress requested the appointment 
at the earliest possible date of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into education in 
the province of Quebec. 


The proposal that such an inquiry be 
held came from Fernand Jolicoeur, Director 
of the CCCL’s Education Division, who 
suggested that it should be included in the 
memorandum to be presented by the Con- 
federation to provincial Government on all 
aspects of education. 
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“We will ask that the enquiry cover not 
only general instruction, but also vocational 
training and popular culture,” said Mr. 
Jolicoeur. 

Noting the Quebec has a complete system 
of vocational schools set up by the Govern- 
ment, he stressed that in spite of every- 
thing the “real needs of the labour market” 
are not being met. 

Ways must be found, therefore, of obtaining 
simultaneously a marked increase in the effec- 
tiveness of our system of instruction both at the 
general school level, elementary and secondary, 
and at the level of vocational training; and like- 
wise of co-ordinating the two stages of education 
and providing guidance service at all levels. 

The delegates also expressed the wish to 
see established in the province a service 


particularly concerned with adult education. 


Women’s Advisory Committee 


The Confederation has set up a women’s 
advisory committee entrusted with studying 
problems peculiar to female workers and 
advising the executive. 


. The decision to form such a committee 
came as the result of a report submitted by 
Vice-President Jeanne Duval, in which she 
stated that female workers are “shamefully 
exploited” (L.G., Nov. p. 1120). 

~ The women’s committee will work to- 
ward improving the lot of working women 
through legislation providing more protec- 
tion for those women who must leave the 
home to go out and work. 

The committee must also endeavour to 
make women more interested in union 
activities. According to Miss Duval, one of 
the main causes of women’s inferior position 
on the labour market is their lack of 
participation in trade unionism. 

In addition to Miss Duval, the committee 
is composed of Miss Julia Boisclair of 
Quebec, Miss Raymonde Couillard of Mont- 
real, Miss Raymonde Lorrain of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Miss Cécile Cantin of Victoriaville, 
and a fifth person who will represent the 
Saguenay-Lac St. Jean region. 


Electoral Expenses 


The CCCL has asked that the provincial 
electoral act be amended to provide for 
payment of basic electoral expenses by the 
Government. 


The resolution, which was moved by 
Angelo Forte, a Vice-President of the CCCL, 
and passed unanimously also demanded that 
contributions to the election funds of a 
political party be made public and that 
every candidate, whether he is elected or 
not, be required to produce a full report 
of his electoral expenses. 


“The expenses of the political parties 
are reaching fantastic sums,” Mr. Forte 
said, “and that advertising spree tends to 
create a mob atmosphere and a climate of 
psychological assault that is contrary to the 
exercise of the democratic virtues.” 


In suggesting that the Government pay 
the basic electoral expenses, Mr. Forte 
explained that the size of the constituency 
and the number of electors would have to 
be taken into account. 


Other Resolutions 


During the five days of discussion the 
delegates passed many resolutions, which, 
among other things, ask: 

—that federal and provincial civil ser- 
vants should enjoy the right of association 
and all that it implies, especially the right 
of collective bargaining; 

—that the penalties and fines provided 
by the Quebec Collective Agreements Act 
should be increased; 

—that the principle of private arbitration 
should be recognized by law; 
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Increase in Dues 


The delegates decided to increase by 
15 cents the monthly dues payable to the 
Confederation. « 

At the same time it was decided that a 
union which is not affiliated to a trade 
federation shall pay to the Confederation, 
over and above the regular dues, a supple- 
mentary amount to be set by the Con- 
federation’s office. 

In fixing the supplementary amount the 
office is to take account of the total dues 
paid by the federated unions and the value 
of the services which the Confederation will 
be called upon to give. 

The study of financial questions took 
much of the delegates’ attention. During two 
days of sessions in camera the Congress 
examined in detail the Confederation budget 
oe Be adminisiration of the labour defence 
und. 


—that hospital employees should be pro- 
tected by the Unemployment Insurance Act; 

—that a person claiming employment 
benefit who has drawn a portion of his 
seasonal benefits should be able to draw 
the portion he has not received in the 
period preceding the next seasonal benefit 
period, if he has not qualified for regular 
benefit. 

The convention did not have time to 
study all the resolutions submitted, and 
many of the 162 resolutions on the order- 
paper were referred to CCCL headquarters 
for study during the year. 


Other Speakers 
Chaplain-General’s Message 


Canon Henri Pichette, Chaplain-General 
of the CCCL, congratulated the convention 
delegates on having chosen to adapt their 
movement to the prevailing union system 
and to the environment in which it moves, 
while safeguarding the essential part, namely 
the fundamental values on which it is based 
and the dynamic force with which it is 
imbued. 

The Chaplain-General had awaited the 
outcome of the debate on the religious 
affiliation of the CCCL before delivering his 


traditional message. 

The changes that have been made are far- 
reaching, and make the Confederation accessible 
to all workers who are men of good will. Your 
statement of principles makes it an ideological 
central body having no formal or constitutional 
ties with any religious denomination in par- 
ticular. The positions set forth in your prin- 
ciples provide a cross-roads where all workers 
who wish to base their action on Christian 
principles and to set their union goals within 
the framework of God’s plans may meet and 
be perfectly at ease. : ; 

Moreover, he pointed out, affiliated bodies 
are quite free “to maintain or create unions 
having a religious connection by virtue 
of their constitution when. circumstances 
permit.” 
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At the same time, Canon Pichette pointed 
out that the Catholic trade-unionist still has 
the same obligations to base his conduct, 
even his conduct in the union, on his own 
particular morality and faith, “and no one 
can reproach him for it.” 

Describing the exact extent of the changes, 
he went on to explain: 

The Confederation has become an institution 


that offers to its members, whether Catholic or 
not, facilities for expressing themselves accord- 


ing to their convictions. Moreover, by its state- 
ment of principles, it positively encourages the 
expression of personal convictions. The Con- 
federation has not become a neutral union con- 
federation. It affirms its adherence to Christian 
principles and reminds everyone that as mem- 
bers of this organization they must base their 


union action on the ideals that spring from 
those principles. 

Canon Pichette urged the delegates to be 
generous to the peoples of less fortunate 
countries and to answer the appeal of the 
IFCTU. 

IFCTU Secretary General 

Auguste Wanistendael, of Belgium, Sec- 
retary General of the Confédération inter- 
nationale des Syndicats chrétiens (Interna- 
tional Federation. of Christian Trade 
Unions), urged Canadian trade unionists, 
as Christians, to work for the training of 
trade unionists in the underdeveloped coun- 
{rles, 

Mr. Vanistendael said that the inhabitants 
of underdeveloped countries want a world 
which will take into account not only their 
material needs but also their spiritual aspir- 
ations. 

The Communist world, he pointed out, 
has already begun to train thousands of 
militant trade unionists and the democratic 
countries must take up the challenge. 
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Mr. Vanistendael devoted most of his 
speech to a description of the poverty in 
which two thirds of the world’s population 
lives. “There are millions of people who 
have never had a roof over their heads,” 
he said, “millions of people who scarcely 
get one meal a day.” 

Describing the often heroic devotion of 
the trade unionists who are seeking to 
combat the grinding poverty in the under- 
developed countries, the IFCTU Secretary 
urged the workers of America to make 
sacrifices to promote a humane social order 
throughout the entire world. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Vanistendael’s 
speech, National Secretary Marchand gave 
him a cheque “for more than $3,500” for 
the International Solidarity Fund. 


Elections 


Roger Mathieu, of the Montreal Jour- 
nalists Syndicate, was re-elected National 
President for a third consecutive term. Jean 
Marchand of Quebec was again the choice 
of the delegates for National Secretary, a 
post he has held since 1948. 

Mr. Jacques Dion was re-elected Trea- 
surer by acclamation for a second term. 

For the first time, the Confederation 
elected an English-speaking vice-president. 
He is S. Ted Payne of Montreal, a vice- 
president of the Metal Workers’ Federation. 
He was elected second vice-president. 

The other vice-presidents, in the order 
elected, are: René Gosselin, of Granby; 
Eugéne Rancourt of Quebec; Adrien Plourde 
of Arvida; Guy Thibodeau of Shawinigan; 
Daniel Lessard of Thetford Mines; Miss 
Jeanne Duval of Montreal; and Henri 
Vachon of Kenogami. 


Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Unanimously adopts resolution of support for formation of new political party, 
and one proposing four-pronged attack against unemployment. Calls for repeal 
of “all anti-labour sections” of Labour Relations Act, forms women’s committee 


At the 4th Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour, at Toronto 
from November 7 to 9, particular attention 
was devoted to: the proposed “New Party,” 
unemployment, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a more prominent role for women 
in the labour movement, education of dis- 
placed workers, automation, and the treat- 
ment given immigrants—particularly in the 


building trades in Ontario. More than 800 
delegates attended. 
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More than 100 resolutions dealing with 
hours of work, wages, schooling, human 
rights, fair practices in labour-management 
relations and other matters were adopted. 
At the end of the convention, 59 resolutions 
were turned over to the incoming executive. 

Incumbent David Archer was opposed for 
the presidency of the Federation by Stan 
Thornley of the United Rubber Workers. 
Mr. Archer was returned to office for his 
third consecutive term, defeating his 
opponent by 621 votes to 100. For the post 
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of secretary-treasurer, incumbent Douglas 
Hamilton was opposed by Gordon Brennan 
of the United Packinghouse Workers. Mr. 
Hamilton was re-elected. 

Attending the convention were 763 dele- 
gates from local unions, 41 delegates from 
30 labour councils and 12 officers, for a 
total of 816. 


New Political Party 


Delegates unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the policy approved by the 
Canadian Labour Congress of co-operating 
with the CCF and “other liberally minded 
people” in forming a new political party in 
Canada. 

The same resolution instructed the incom- 
ing committee to carry out at the provincial 
level the intent of the Congress resolution 
and to work in co-operation with the CCF 
and other liberally minded people in organ- 
izing a political arm of the New Party at 
the provincial level, and to participate and 
support the work of the Ontario Committee 
of the New Party and to co-operate with it 
in organizing a founding convention and 
call upon affiliated labour councils and locals 
to back the Federation in supporting the 
financial drive for the New Party Founding 
Fund. 

The majority of the delegates who spoke 
in support of the New Party resolution em- 
phasized that it was the opinion of labour 
that a new party was necessary in Canada 
because neither the present federal Govern- 
ment nor its predecessor, nor the present 
Government of Ontario had succeeded in 
solving the unemployment problem in 
Canada, and that the New Party could and 
would solve it. 


Canadian Labour Congress Executive 


Vice-President Stanley Knowles, a guest at 


' 
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the convention, said that the new party 
being created must aim at replacing the 
“private profit system with a public-oriented 
economy.” 

Mr. Knowles said the New Party “is going 
to wrest control of people’s destinies from 
the few and hand them to the many.” He 
criticized “affluent society” that permitted 
too many Canadians “to be hungry, live in 
substandard homes, be uneducated, be in 
fear of medical bills and feel insecure.” 

At the pre-convention meeting of the 
Federation’s Political Action Committee on 
November 6, Morden Lazarus, OFL Direc- 
tor of Political Action, said that more than 
260 locals representing upwards of 140,000 
Ontario trade unionists had signed state- 
ments of support for the New Party, and it 
was expected that by the end of the current 
year half of the Federation membership of 
more than 400,000 will have signed up. 
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Unemployment 

The resolution on unemployment, a sub- 
stitute for 11 others, was adopted unani- 
mously. It proposed a four-pronged attack 
on the problem: 

1. The organizing by the OFL of mass 
protests, petitions and lobbies to bring the 
severity of the problem to the attention 
of all levels of government. 

2. Adoption by all levels of government 
of immediate programs to alleviate the 
problem; low rental housing, public works 
projects, stimulation of trade, increased in- 
vestment in public enterprise, development 
of national resources, and the building of 
schools, hospitals and highways. 

3. Maintenance of unemployment insur- 
ance payments for the full period of unem- 
ployment. 

4. Planning by all levels of government 
of the country’s economic development. 

In the preamble, the resolution declared 
that the increased and extended winter work 
program, “while a good thing in itself, will 
not get to the root of the problem because 
of its short range possibilities and because 
it gives little or no consideration to the 
growing numbers of unemployed industrial 
workers.” 

Stating that assistance and support to the 
unemployed was “a major responsibility of 
the labour movement,” another resolution 
urged all OFL affiliates to “utilize and ex- 
pand their existing facilities to serve their 
own unemployed members and unemployed 
workers generally” and recommended that 
every local union establish an unemploy- 
ment committee to provide, in conjunction 
with Jabour councils, “leadership and serv- 
ice” to unemployed workers. 

A group of delegates opposed this 
approach. They wanted to organize the 
unemployed into a separate organization. 

Dennis McDermott, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, said he was puzzled 
to hear that anyone would not want to see 
the unemployed identified with labour but 
would rather see them organized in an 
unattached group without funds, leadership 
or benefit of experience. 

“Who is better equipped to help the 
unemployed than the existing local union 
organization?” he asked. 

Another resolution mentioned unemploy- 
ment and disarmament. “In the minds of 
many people,” the resolution’s preamble 
said, “world disarmament would create 
serious unemployment in Canada.” The 
resolution urged Canadian governments to 
initiate programs for full employment such 
as those proposed by the labour movement, 
“and make clear to the people of Canada 
that prosperity need not depend on war.” 
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President's Address 

In his presidential address, David Archer 
noted that thanks to the public relations 
efforts of labour councils and affiliated 
unions, “the hostile climate that prevailed 
a year ago” has changed considerably. 

He drew attention to amendments that 
have been made to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act, and suggested that the “new 
legislation obviously places great restraint 
on the craft unions, particularly those in 
the building trades.” Building trades unions 
will have to very carefully scrutinize the 
new rules to ascertain how they are affected 
by them, the OFL President warned. 

The speaker recalled that at the 1959 
Convention he had warned against ques- 
tionable operations by some fee-charging 
employment agencies. He noted that since 
that time the Ontario Legislature had en- 
acted a bill “governing fee-charging hiring 
agencies, but no rules or regulations have 
been drafted governing their operation.” 

In connection with the organization of 
immigrant workers, Mr. Archer said that 
despite “the obstacles placed in the way of 
organizing by the Labour Relations Act and 
the new restrictive amendments,” he wished 
to pay tribute to the building trades for 
their “marvellous efforts” in organizing that 
particular group of workers. 

Mr. Archer also paid tribute to the recent 
immigrants who, in many cases, lacking a 
knowledge of the customs and the language 
of Canada “braved discrimination, threats 
and loss of employment to associate them- 
selves with their organized Canadian 
brothers.” 

Referring to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the speaker said there are a 
number of things in it “crying for amend- 
ment.” He noted particularly the salary 
limitations, and asserted that there should 
be no ceiling on the earnings used for the 
purpose of computing compensation. If 
there were no annual salary limit, he said, 
the over-all rates of assessment would be 
lower, since statistics show there are fewer 
persons in the higher wage brackets who 
suffer injuries in their employment. 

Mr. Archer thought also that there could 
be an improvement in the definition of an 
accident, giving more scope to the Com- 
pensation Board in its determination of just 
what was an accident. He thought the 
section could be profitably patterned after 
that contained in the Manitoba Act. 

On the question of unemployment, Mr. 
Archer said that the Federation has been 
“outspokenly critical of the lack of federal 
and provincial programs to ensure jobs for 
our rapidly growing labour force. .. Repeat- 
edly we pointed out the need for a concerted 
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federal-provincial plan for full employment, 
not just a few stop-gap measures to silence 
the public outcry in periods of obvious 
distress but a long-range program to prevent 
distress,” 

Mr. Archer said that unemployment in 
Canada reached 10.6 per cent of the work- 
ing force in March 1958. It was 9.5 per 
cent in 1959 and 9.1 per cent in 1960” and 
whether it is the size of these figures, or 
the abnormally high levels of unemployment 
through the rest of the year, the fact re- 
mains that the Government is no longer 
able to disregard unemployment as a major 
problem facing this country. An adjustment 
which persists for three or four years just 
can’t be counted on to work itself out.” 

To eliminate unemployment, Mr. Archer 
said that labour must certainly press for 
more and better public works programs 
and welfare programs. These measures 
would relieve some of the distress resulting 
from unemployment. 

As an immediate step toward eliminating 
unemployment, Mr. Archer suggested that 
the provinces of Ontario “could and should” 
immediately amend the 48-hour week legis- 
lation to provide for a 40-hour week, and 
“establish a fair minimum wage for men 
as well as women that will not only assist 
our economy to regain a normal footing, 
but will help to put an end to the exploita- 
tion of workers.” 


Labour Relations Act 


A campaign for the removal of “all anti- 
labour sections” from the new Ontario 
Labour Relations Act was approved by the 
convention. 

During the debate on the resolution two 
leaders of building trades unions suggested 
defiance of the legislation and predicted 
drastic action by unions of building workers. 

John W. Bruce, Canadian organizer of 
the Plumbers, declared, “I am going out 
and preach civil disobedience. There is no 
law that says a man has to go to work.” 

William Jenoves, who in addition to being 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress and President of the Toronto and 
District Labour Council is Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Toronto local of the Bricklayers, 
said it was impossible for building trades 
to comply with the law and carry on an 
effective organizing campaign. 

“This obnoxious type of legislation has 
forced workers to rebel against governments 
before, and as far as the building trades are 
concerned, we are prepared to fight,” said 
Mr. Jenoves. He suggested that the OFL’s 
stand be taken up with the Ontario Govern- 
ment “before drastic action will have to 
be taken by the workers.” 


Women’s Committee 


A resolution proposing formation of a 
women’s committee was drafted by more 
than 160 women associated with the On- 
tario Federation of Labour at a pre-conven- 
tion meeting held November 6. 

The resolution was later approved by the 
OFL convention. 


The November 6 meeting was addressed 
by Mrs. Therese Casgrain,; National Vice- 
President of the CCF, and Miss Marion 
Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
federal Department of Labour. 

The resolution proposed setting up the 
women’s Committee which will: 

—Initially operate on the same basis as 
other committees of the Executive Council; 

—Invite representation from every labour 
council affiliated with the OFL. This repre- 
sentation together with the committee named 
by the Executive Council should be used 
as the basis for a women’s trade union 
organization in Ontario; 

—Give priority to organizing on a prov- 
ince-wide basis in co-operation with labour 
councils in each area; 

—Report to regular meetings of the 
Executive Board and Council of the OFL; 

—Work in co-operation with the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Organizing Committee of the 
Canadian Labour Congress; 

—cConsider the practicability of a women’s 
session at the OFL-CLC Education School 
at Niagara Falls, February 18-19, and a 
summer school at Port Elgin; 

—Report progress to a pre-convention 
conference in 1961 and make specific recom- 
mendations for a statement of objectives and 
a program of activities. — 

Speaking on the formation of the New 
Party, Mrs. Casgrain urged her listeners 
to direct their feminine wiles to politics 
and to the New Party in particular, because 
“when women set their minds to do it, 
they can do marvellous things.” She said 
that more than 100 names for the New 
Party had been suggested, but up to now 
no official name has been selected. 

Miss Royce said that often there is a 
tendency to exploit part-time women work- 
ers in industry. They are often “not made 
eligible for fringe benefits, and are usually 
excluded from the bargaining units repre- 
sented by trade unions.” 

There is a growing supply of part-time 
workers, Miss Royce noted. She declared 
that there was a great need for education 
among this group. She also asserted that 
there is an “alarmingly high” percentage of 


teen-agers unemployed and warned the older 
women that they could be driven out of the 
labour force by this group. 

Referring to low wages paid women 
workers, the speaker said that better organ- 
ization of women could be a solution to 
the problem. “Despite the fact that seven 
provinces require equal pay for equal work 
there are still too many discrepancies,” she 
added. 

Miss Royce noted that “we let married 
women work in Canada, but we don’t do 
much to let them have the sort of support 
they need.” Lack of adequate care for the 
children of working mothers was one of the 
major problems that women face—“a prob- 
lem that has received scant attention to 
date.” She pointed out that British Colum- 
bia was the only province with a law 
providing for maternity leave for working 
mothers. 


Emergency Resolutions 


The convention adopted three emergency 
resolutions: (1) concerning employers who 
refuse to carry on the check-off system of 
union dues for workers who are members of 
unions contributing to support of the New 
Party; (2) concerning the proposed curtail- 
ment of passenger service by Canada’s rail- 
ways; and (3) relating to a strike at St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

The first resolution served notice “on 
the reactionary employers in the Ottawa 
Valley that the labour movement of this 
province will resist to the utmost and with 
every force at our command, any attempt 
on the part of employers to suppress the 
Canadian workers’ right to seek economic 
abundance and social progress through the 
political media of moral and financial sup- 
port to the new party.” 

The second requested the Canadian La- 
bour Congress “to instruct its Railway 
Trades Department to submit a brief to the 
Royal Commission on Transportation to 
bring to their attention: (a) The prevention 
of large-scale unemployment for the present 
and the future, (b) Examine this industry 
in the national interest parallel to the 
Gordon Royal Commission Report, (c) 
Deplore speed-up, in its widest application, 
which second to automation, is the largest 
contributor toward unemployment.” 

The third resolution called upon all 
affiliates to assist, “morally and financially, 
and every other way within their power,” 
the workers on strike against a St. Thomas, 
Ont., firm. 


“ 
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Foreign Policy 

The Federation’s foreign policy resolu- 
tion, a substitute for five others, urged 
the adoption of a foreign policy that will: 

1. Be free from the dictates of any 
foreign power. 

2. Affirm the right of all people through- 
out the world to be free from such dictation. 

3. Critically re-examine Canada’s foreign 
commitments with a view to strengthening 
those that lead to the establishment of free- 
dom and economic progress and eliminating 
those that do not. 

4. Take the initiative in the United 
Nations in seeking negotiated and controlled 
disarmament. 

5. Encourage and support the United 
Nations. 


Other Resolutions 


Because the Ontario Government “has 
failed to fulfil its long-standing promise to 
meet at least 50 per cent of the education 
costs of municipalities,’ the convention 
adopted a resolution in support of steps to 
establish a program of federal grants. This 
would make possible a more rapid expan- 
sion and improvement of educational facili- 
ties in all provinces, the resolution stated. 

In another resolution seeking action on 
the federal level, the OFL called on Parlia- 
ment to establish a board from which every 
company must first receive permission before 
it can establish, re-locate or transfer a 
factory or operation. The resolution was 
sponsored by a Windsor local of the United 
Auto Workers. 

An increase in old age pensions to $75 a 
month was demanded. 

The Ontario Government was urged to: 

— Place greater emphasis on vocational 
training, re-establish the position of Director 
of Vocational Training, and direct guidance 
personnel in the Department of Education 
to take a more realistic approach in getting 
students into vocational training. 

—Amend the Fair Employment Practices 
Act to make unlawful the printing of job 
applications that discriminate against work- 
ers in the 35 to 60 age group, and the 
refusal to hire or the termination of em- 
ployment because of age. 

—Establish a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour. 

—Ask the federal Government to increase 
its contribution for the construction of 
access roads. 

—Implement a fully comprehensive medi- 
cal and dental insurance scheme, give more 
aid to municipalities for the building of 
hospitals, and provide financial assistance 
to medical and dental students. 
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—Amend the Ontario Hospital Services 
Plan to provide out-patient diagnostic serv- 
ice, to class as dependents all persons within 
the family fully supported by the contri- 
butor, and to extend coverage to pensioners 
without premium payments. 

—Establish a bureau to regulate all 
aspects of production and distribution of 
pharmaceuticals, including pricing, labelling 
and advertising. 

—Provide the Ontario Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Commission with a competent, full- 
time staff, and appoint a citizens’ advisory 
committee to assist the Commission. 

—In view of the “widespread exploitation 
of unorganized workers,” ensure enforce- 
ment of labour standards legislation. 

The Federation condemned the contract- 
ing-out of work and urged that workers 
employed on contract be given the same 
wages and benefits as given to the contract- 
ing company’s workers. Contracting-out is 
used as a means for avoiding the payment 
of established rates or for exploiting under- 
paid workers, the resolution declared. 

Another resolution demanded an end to 
all nuclear testing. 

The ‘Canadian Labour Congress was 
urged, in another resolution, to make avail- 
able to the public the final ILO report on 
the “abrogation of recognized freedoms 
and rights” effected by last year’s labour 
legislation in Newfoundland. 


Labour and Automation 


A special night session at the convention 
heard two well-known economists speak on 
“Labour and Automation.” The speakers 
were Dr. Eugene Forsey, CLC Director of 
Research, and Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

Dr. Forsey told the delegates that: 

—A shorter work week is not the cure 
for unemployment. 

—Unorganized industries, women, and 
white-collar workers must be organized or 
the labour movement will find itself more 
and more a minority group. 

—tThe union member of the future will 
need more education to hold his job. 

Dr. Dymond said that much of Canada’s 
unemployment problem results not so much 
from a lack of demand for labour as from 
a lack of balance in the type of labour force 
growth compared with the type of job 
opportunities industry is creating. 

Among other things, Dr. Forsey said the 
shorter work week “is a result of an im- 
mense increase in production .. . It is putting 
the cart before the horse to say that cutting 
hours will increase production and thus 
increase employment.” 
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The CLC economist pointed out that 
automation had resulted in a rapid increase 
of workers in those areas where labour 
organization was weakest, and that organized 
labour would have to concentrate its em- 
phasis on white-collar workers if it hoped 
to cope with automation. In the relatively 
unorganized industries “the proportion of 
women, who are notoriously hard to organ- 
ize, is not only large but is getting larger.” 

He said that between 1946 and 1959 the 
highly organized group of industries—log- 
_ ging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transportation, storage and communications 
—increased by 684,000 workers (38 per 
cent); the unorganized group—trade, fin- 
ance, insurance and real estate, services— 
by 947,000 (78 per cent). 

He drew attention to, the fact that since 
the end of the Second World War, industrial 
production in Canada had been doubled 
with the employment of only a handful of 
extra workers. During the same period, he 
noted, the labour force has increased by 
almost 1,500,000. Jobs have not become 
available at the same rate, and, as a result, 
the nation now finds itself short of about 
350,000 positions. 

Dr. Forsey suggested that a cure for the 
situation might be brought about by a 
“massive expansion” of the economy’s pub- 
lic sector which might, in its initial phases, 
have to be financed by a deficit budget. 

Dr. Forsey hastened to point out that 
even that plan might backfire. Because even 
if enough jobs were developed, there might 
still be a lot of unemployment because suit- 
able workers to fill the jobs might not be 
available. 

“They may be skilled jobs for unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers. They may be jobs 
with new skills for workers who have only 
old skills. They may be white-collar jobs 
for blue-collar workers. That is why we 
have to lay such emphasis on education and 
retraining for displaced workers. 

“Or the jobs may be in one part of the 
country and the workers in another. That 
is why we have to emphasize location-of- 
industry policy, bringing new jobs to avail- 
able workers, or aiding workers to move 
to jobs.” 

Basically, automation increases production 
and jobs, Dr. Forsey believed. “The whole 
process of mechanization ever since the 
industrial revolution has meant constant 
displacement of labour. 

“Are there fewer people employed now 
than at the end of the 18th century? No.” 
There are far more at work now, “and at 
a far higher standard of living.” 

Summing up, Dr. Forsey said that there 
“is very little unions can do by themselves— 


by collective bargaining for example; most 
of what they can do they can do only by 
putting pressure on governments, notably, 
of course, the national Government. And 
what can governments do—they can take 
measures to see that there are enough jobs 
to go round; they can take measures to 
match jobs and workers. 


“More specifically, the national Govern- 
ment has got to get our rate of economic 
growth up again, and keep it up; get it up 
and keep it up high enough to restore and 
maintain full employment. The only way we 
can see of doing that is by a big expansion 
of the public sector of the economy, financed 
by deficit financing initially.” 

Dr. Dymond found that there was much 
of what Dr. Forsey said that he could 
agree with—the growth of employment in 
relation to output, the growth of the labour 
force and the increase in unemployment, 
that the gap between output and employ- 
ment is largely the result of technological 
change.” The fact still remains that manu- 
facturing employment, despite technological 
change, has gone up, and not down, by 
23 per cent from 1946 to 1959; mining 
employment went up 25 per cent; con- 
struction employment has doubled, he 
pointed out. 


The rate of over-all economic growth 
has declined in the last two or three years, 
Dr. Dymond said, and “this has weakened 
the total demand for labour as compared 
with the growth of the labour force.” 


A good deal of Canada’s unemployment 
in recent years, Dr. Dymond thought, has 
resulted from a lack of balance in the 
growth of employment for male workers 
compared with the growth of employment 
for female workers. 

The demand for male workers in non-farm 
employment increased by some 247,000 from 
1956 to 1960. This was made up of an increase 
of 222,000 male workers absorbed in service- 
producing industries and an increase of only 
25,000 men in the non-farm goods-producing 
industries. 

During the same period there was a net 
increase of men entering the non-farm labour 
force of 436,000, which meant that unemploy- 
ment among men increased by some 189,000 
over these four years. The economy had not 
generated enough jobs for which male workers 
were hired... 

Dr. Dymond noted that during the same 
period employment among women increased 
by 279,000, exceeding the increase for men 
by some 32,000. This total increase for 
women was distributed in terms of 258,000 
in the service industries and 21,000 in the 
non-farm goods-producing industries. Three- 
quarters of the increase consisted of married 


women. 
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The convention took under consideration 

a telegraphed invitation from the Mayor 

of Windsor that the 1961 convention be 

held in that city. It was indicated that the 
invitation would be accepted if suitable 
arrangements can be made. 
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Most of the women involved, said Dr. 
Dymond, came from outside the labour 
force directly into employment and thus 
did not reduce unemployment as an equiv- 
alent increase in male employment would 
have done. 

Another major imbalance creating unem- 
ployment, Dr. Dymond pointed out, is that 
much of the labour demand recently has 
been for skilled, technical and professional 
workers, while large numbers of unskilled 
and untrained workers with relatively low 
levels of education are entering the labour 
force. 

“Almost two thirds of the unemployed 
have only a primary school education or 
less,” he said. 

In Canada in recent years, 67 per cent 
of the students who enter primary school do 
not complete high school. The growth of 
job opportunities, on the other hand, is more 
and more in favour of persons having high 
school graduation or better. 


In the past decade, said Dr. Dymond, 
the rate of growth for professional workers 
was 71 per cent; for skilled and technical 
workers, 38 per cent; for white-collar work- 
ers, 34 per cent; for semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers only 24 per cent; all other 
kinds of occupations have declined by 27 
per cent. 


Dr. Dymond concluded by saying that 
little difficulty is experienced in retraining 


production workers for automated produc- 
tion jobs, but that difficulties have been 
encountered in  re-training workers for 
skilled and technician jobs in industry 
because of their lack of sufficient education. 

He said that above all there is a great 
need for a better integration between educa- 
tion and industry. A higher degree of in- 
tegration would better meet the changing 
needs of Canada’s economy for specialized 
manpower and make a more fundamental 
contribution to the adjustment problems of 
workers displaced through technological 
change. " 


Elections 


David Archer was re-elected President 
of the Federation, Douglas Hamilton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

For the 10 vice-presidencies, 14 candi- 
dates were nominated. Nine incumbents 
were re-elected and Hugh Doherty of the 
Pulp and Sulphite Workers Union was 
chosen in place of Wilfred Ostling of the 
same union, who was not a candidate. 

Results of the voting for the vice-presi- 
dents were: 

George Barlow, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department’ Store Union, 644; Edward 
“Scotty” Liness, Hod Carriers, 624; George 
Watson, United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, 605; Purdy Churchill, Printing Press- 
men, 597; Sam Hughes, Packinghouse Work- 
ers, 591; Michael Fenwick, Steelworkers, 
548; William Punnett, United Rubber Work- 
ers, 545; William Boothroyd, Machinists, 
526; Richard Courtney, United Auto Work- 
ers, 485; Hugh Doherty, Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers, 452. 


Deputy Minister A.H. Brown 
Honorary President of CAALL 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
was named an honorary president of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation at the closing session 
of its 19th annual conference. 

Adam Bell, Victoria, B.C., the first presi- 
dent of the Association, was also named 
an honorary president. 

A report of the conference appears on 
page 1309 of this issue. 


Boilermakers’ Former President, 
Charles MacGowan Dies at 73 
A leader in the merger of the American 


Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and a vice-president 


of the merged groups, Charles J. Mac- 


Gowan, President Emeritus of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers (AFL-CIO-CLC), died October 27 
in Kansas City, Kansas, at the age of 73 
years. 
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Annual Conventions of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta Labour Federations 


Suggestions for alleviating unemployment made by all three provincial bodies, 
and all pledge support for new political party. Alberta and B.C. unions seek 
repeal or amendment of provincial trade union legislation enacted last year 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


A six-point program to end unemploy- 
ment was adopted at the 5th annual con- 
vention of the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour, held in Vancouver October 24 
to 28. 

The more than 300 delegates also 
approved a resolution calling on all union 
members in the province to press for a 
seven-hour day in future negotiations. 

The third major resolution adopted—by 
a standing vote in which, after a stormy 
34-hour debate, only 12 delegates registered 
opposition—was one to support and “co- 
operate closely with the CCF in the nomin- 
ation of candidates” and to “co-ordinate 
campaign activities’ in a federal election 
if one is called before formation of the 
new party next July. 

Delegates from four unions who opposed 
political affiliation by organized labour were 
told by a Federation vice-president that no 
affiliate would be compelled to accept the 
Federation’s political action policy. The 
dissenting delegates were from the Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, the Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, 
a local of the International Association of 
Machinists, and the Office Employees’ In- 
ternational Union. 

The Federation appealed to the public 
and to businessmen to support the six-point 
program to deal with unemployment. It 
said that everybody in the country was 
affected by unemployment, and that labour 
must have the support of others in fight- 
ing it. 

The six points approved by the conven- 
tion were: 

- —Joint planning by labour and manage- 
ment to shorten the work week with no 
reduction in pay, and to provide for a 


retraining program to meet the effects of 


automation on employment. 

—An emergency program of public in- 
vestment, with the co-operation of federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, to 
improve educational, health, housing and 
other public activities and services. 

—Government help in building up indus- 
tries, particularly those related to natural 
resources. 
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—Reduced taxes on lower incomes and 
increased taxes on profits and capital gains 
to raise the purchasing power of wages. 

—Special November sessions of Parlia- 
ment and of the B.C. Legislature. 

—A full employment act that would set 
full employment as a national aim. 

The convention contended that the pro- 
gram would immediately increase business 
for everyone, and that it was the only alter- 
native to a devastating business paralysis. 

Joe Morris, First Vice-President of the 
Federation, said it was better economics to. 
stimulate productive employment than to 
finance bare subsistence for the unemployed. 


Shorter Work Week 


The resolution calling on all member 
unions to press for a seven-hour day in all 
future contract negotiations was unan- 
imously supported. 

Pat O’Neal, Secretary of the Federation, 
summarized the statements of a dozen 
speakers who spoke for the resolution when 
he said: 

“It is a major way—really the only 
way—to -combat serious unemployment 
which exists and to meet the technological 
advances in many industries in B.C.” 


Other Resolutions 


The convention also adopted a resolution 
in favour of a plan to expedite and improve 
contract negotiations, and it urged resort 
to strikes to force the repeal of provincial 
legislation restricting picketing. 

The negotiation plan would limit direct 
negotiations between the parties to a period 
of 10 days. If no settlement were reached 
in that time, the Minister of Labour, on 
request from eiiher side, would appoint 
a mediator. If the mediator failed, the union 
would be free to conduct a strike vote. The 
plan would eliminate conciliation proce- 
dures, which unionists contend are unsatis- 
factory. 

With regard to strikes to force changes 
in legislation, Federation officials said later 
that the intention was not to call a general 
strike. When a union engaged in a strike, 
however, in which jt might “have to” defy 
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the legislation, the officers would have the 
power to back a request for the Federation’s 
support. 

The convention instructed the Federation’s 
officers to “formulate a policy of full econ- 
omic and political action, including if 
necessary the calling of work stoppages,” 
to fight for the repeal of the two amend- 


ments to the Trades Union Act passed in 
1959. 


other resolutions, the convention urged 
e provincial Government to: 

——Introduce a province-wide health insur- 
ance plan. 

-—Make it an offence for employers to 
hire strike breakers. 

-—Provide more facilities for the educa- 
tion of retarded children. 

—Enact fair employment and fair accom- 
modation legislation. 

—Do away with legislation preventing 
the formation of co-operating drug com- 
panies, 

The Federation decided to ask the CLC 

io do two things: undertake a campaign 
for a national health insurance plan, and 
o work with the AFL-CIO to get restric- 
tions on political action removed from 
constitutions affecting Canadian locals of 
‘national unions. 
In another resolution, the convention 
that the Federation and the CLC 
iid undertake a program of education 
and publicity against “moonlighting.” 

Other resolutions adopted asked for an 
independent appeal board for workmen’s 
compensation cases; a ban on election news 
in newspapers 48 hours before the election, 
and a request that United States television 
stations directing programs to Canada 
observe the same rule; a merchant marine 
for Canada; trade with all countries; and 
that Canada adopt an independent position 
in world affairs. 

Certain delegates again pressed their 
request that the CLC should hasten its 
efforts to bring back to its fold unions that 
have been excluded or expelled. Orville 
Braaten, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, warned the delegates that the 
seeds of a second labour congress were 
being sown in Canada, because so many 
unions are outside the CLC. 

The Federation decided to send a fact- 
finding delegation to Cuba. The delegation 
will comprise three officials of the Federa- 
tion, and delegates from affiliated unions 
if they can pay their way. The proposed 
tour was recommended by a committee 
because “we have heard reports that differ 
from reports” in the newspapers. 

The convention demanded the restoration 
by the provincial Government of the check- 
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off of union dues for civil servants. The 
resolution was passed unanimously. The 
convention stated that the Government’s 
action in cancelling the checkoff might be 
interpreted as a signal of its willingness 
to co-operate with cancellation of the 
check-off from other union contracts. 


(The British Columbia Government Em- 
ployees’ Association sent no delegates to 
the convention, having suspended its affilia- 
tion with the Federation when the Govern- 
ment cancelled the check-off of its dues 
(4.G.,, Noy. Datll3), 


At the close of the convention the dele- 
gates approved without change a report by 
the natural resources committee that made 
a savage attack on business. Two of the 
committee members dissociated themselves 
from the “indecent” wording of the report. 


Among other things, the report demanded 
that the province’s forest industreis be 
denied what amounts to a perpetual supply 
of raw material unless they grant a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


President’s Address 


Robert Smeal, President of the Federa- 
tion, in his address to the convention said 
that big business had succeeded in making 
labour the scapegoat for the disastrous 
results of big business policies, and that 
government apathy had allowed serious 
unemployment to build up. Government 
planning and control of investment is 
needed for economic stability, he said. 


Mr. Smeal said that labour had entered 
politics because the struggle to right the 
country’s wrongs had expanded to the 
provincial and national spheres from the 
traditional field of the struggle between 
labour and management. “We must now be 
prepared to act on the political scene,” he 
asserted. 


Mayor Tom Alsbury 


Mayor Tom Alsbury of Vancouver, who 
addressed the opening session, likened un- 
employment to a malignant cancer eating 
up wages, profits and taxes, and eventually 
the entire economy. With the grim spectre 
of the *30s looming up, unemployment, he 
said, would not be solved by the mutual 
accusations of labour, management and 
government. 

He recommended a thorough study of 
markets, prices, wages and costs as the first 
step toward dealing with unemployment. He 
said that as a result of unemployment the 
city’s financial position is worsening and 
tax arrears are increasing. Taxpayers who 
are unemployed cannot pay taxes on time 
and sometimes cannot pay them at all. 


Donald MacDonald 


Unemployment is a national disgrace, 
said Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
one of the special speakers at the conven- 
tion. There is every indication that there 
will be 750,000 or perhaps a million 
unemployed in Canada this winter, he 
warned the delegates, 

He ascribed unemployment not only to 
the economic recession, but. also to the fact 
that although the country is producing 
more and more goods and services, it is 
doing so with less labour. “Even if there 
were no economic recession we would still 
be confronted by a monumental unemploy- 
ment problem,” he said. 


Elections 


With one exception, the head officers of 
the Federation were re-elected without oppo- 
sition. Returned to office: President Robert 
Smeal, Secretary Patrick O’Neal, and Russ 
St. Eloi, Mel Kemmis and Ray Haynes, 
Second, Third and Fourth Vice-Presidents 
respectively. 


Joe Morris, Western Regional President 
of the International Woodworkers, was 
opposed in the election for First Vice- 
President by Stu Hodgson, Financial Secre- 
tary of the Vancouver local of the IWA. 
Mr. Morris, however, was re-elected by 
185 votes to 146. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Implementation of plans for special 
investment and large-scale public works 
programs and development of natural 
resources to alleviate unemployment were 
urged on the federal and provincial govern- 
ments by the 5th annual convention of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, held 
in Prince Albert from October 20 to 22. 
More than 150 delegates attended. 

Unemployment is now a grave problem 
that can be solved only through collective 
and co-ordinated efforts of federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments, said Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Minister of Labour of 
Saskatchewan, who was one of the speakers. 
He said, however, that the heaviest respon- 
sibility rests with the federal Government, 
since it had control over decisive sections 
of the country’s economy. 

Another speaker, Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress, said that the four problems 
confronting labour in Canada today were: 
unemployment, lack of legislative progress, 
a hostile climate of public opinion gener- 
ated through mass media propaganda, and 
lack of progress in organization. 

Speaking of the new party, he said that 
it would be a vehicle “truly representative” 
of the needs, hopes and aspirations of the 
people of the nation. It was up to labour 
to marshall all its forces to the support 
of the new party, and he said that he had 
no doubt of “the ultimate success of the 
new party, which will probably become a 
national government in our time.” 

Hon. W. G. Davies, provincial Minister 
of Public Works and former Executive 
Secretary of the Federation, told the dele- 
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gates that the present unemployment situa- 
tion was “a crying disgrace.” He blamed 
both the present and former Government in. 
Ottawa for failure to do anything about 
unemployment. 


Resolutions at the convention asked for 
an increase in old age pensions to $85 
a month, with provision for changes to 
reflect the annual increase in the gross 
national product; “unalterably opposed” the 
testing and use of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and thermo-nuclear weapons; recom- 
mended alternative methods of payment for 
physicians that would encourage “good 
quality of medical care and safeguard the 
medical program from excessive costs;” 
asked the Saskatchewan Government to lift 
all restrictions on liquor advertising; asked 
the same government to “take immediate 
steps to prevent the irresponsible growth of 
corporation farming;” condemned municipal 
councils in the province for “refusing to 
take effective action in the field of low- 


~ rental and low-cost housing;’ and asked 


the provincial Government to establish a 
provincial crown corporation for the con- 
struction of low-rental and low-cost housing 
projects. 

Fred. J. McLeliand, Saskatoon, was re- 
elected President. Two new Vice-Presidents 
were Harry Apps, Prince Albert, and S. W. 
Simmons, Moose Jaw. Walter Smishek was 
re-elected Executive Secretary. 

Other officers elected included: Treasurer, 
Ivan Moore, Regina; Secretary, Louis Steil, 
North Battleford; Directors, Ray Christie, 
Moose Jaw; Robert Van Impe, Saskatoon; 
Alex Primeau, Prince Albert; and Arthur 
Miles, Regina. 
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Alberta Federation of Labour 


Active support for the new political party 
was approved by the 5th convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour, held in 
Calgary on October 26 to 28. The measure 
was the subject of heated debate, however, 
and was opposed by a third of the 300 
delegates who attended. 

The resolution was in two parts: first, 
that the Federation “wholeheartedly endorse 
the formation of the party” and, second, 
that the Federation participate in the pro- 
motion of the party by giving leadership 
and guidance to local unions and affiliates 
and any other interested groups. 

Peter Ugenutz, Edmonton, in support of 
the motion, declared that political action 
was the only course left to organized labour, 
since “we can’t protect what we have 
achieved any other way.” 

On the other hand, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
decided to keep clear of political action, and 
the delegates of the two unions abstained 
from voting on the question. 


About 50 out of the 140 resolutions 
submitted had to do with the Alberta 
Labour Act. Three of the resolutions 
adopted sought repeal or amendment of 
sections of the Act: one asked for repeal of 
a section of the Act that allows employers 
to organize company unions or employees’ 
organizations, another asked for amendment 
of part of a section to allow voting as a 
bargaining unit instead of by shop, and a 
third urged repeal of the section of the 
Act that gives the lieutenant-governor-in- 
council power to take steps to bring about 
settlements in strikes affecting public utili- 
ties. 

In other resolutions the Federation asked 
the provincial Government to: 

—Make it an offence for employers to 
hire strikebreakers. 

—Provide more means of education for 
retarded children. 


—Enact fair employment, and fair accom- 
modation legislation. 

—Set a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 

Another resolution recommended that a 
demand be made of the federal and provin- 
cial governments for the enactment of a 
maximum five-day, 30-hour work week for 
all workers in Canada, with no reduction in 
take-home pay. 

A resolution requiring an increase of 1 
cent in the per capita tax paid by locals 
to the Federation was passed with slight 
opposition. Affiliates will now be assessed 
5 cents per member per month instead of 
4 cents. The increase in the levy was 
expected to help to pay the salary of a 
full-time executive secretary. 

Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta Minister 
of Labour, in welcoming the delegates 
defended the sweeping changes made in the 
Alberta Labour Act during the last session 
of the Legislature. Referring specifically 
to a number of the amendments, he said, 
“There isn’t one amendment to the Act that 
will restrain or restrict your right to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively, to strike and all 
the other rights we fought for, lived for, 
and that we wish to pass on.” 

One of the guest speakers at the con- 
vention was Hazen Argue, CCF leader in 
the House of Commons. The new party 
must be founded on free trade, he declared. 
“We must resist higher tariffs,’ he said, 
arguing that they only led to increased 
costs, lower standards of living and shrink- 
ing trade. He called for Canada to associate 
herself with the British, with the Outer 
Seven and the Inner Six trade markets, 
and to participate in an Atlantic free trade 
area. 

All executive officers of the Federation 
were re-elected. They are: Joseph (Jimmy) 
James, President; Peter McSheffrey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Donovan Swailes, First Vice- 
President; and Sam Goodman, Henry Schel- 
lenburg, G. Lawrence Taylor, J. R. Nicholls 
and Mike Sedik, Vice-Presidents. 


Wage increases in United States manufacturing in 1959 went to approximately 
8,700,000 production workers under union contracts or management policies, it was 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a release that included non-union and small 


union situations. 


The most common increases in 1959 were 9 to 10 cents an hour. These applied to 
some 1,903,000 production workers employed in factories where general wage changes 


were made. 


The range in the increase amount was from less than 3 cents an hour for 1,043,000 


workers to 19 cents and more for 96,000. 
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Canadian Chamber of Commerce Makes 
Annual Presentation to Government 


Urges prohibition of sympathy strikes, secondary boycotts, and picketing in 
certain circumstances; recommends separation of unemployment assistance from 
unemployment insurance, and independent study of Unemployment Insurance Act 


Prohibition of sympathy strikes, secondary 
boycotts and picketing in certain circum- 
stances was urged by The Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its annual presentation 
to the federal Government on November 22. 
The brief was based on policy declarations 
approved at the Chamber’s annual meeting 
in October. 


The Chamber recommended also that 
unemployment assistance be separated from 
unemployment insurance, and that an inde- 
pendent sudy be made of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act with a view to restoring the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to a sound 
financial basis. 


Again this year a ban was called for on 
agreements that deny or terminate employ- 
ment because of failure to become or 
remain a union member. 


In a reference to automation, the Cham- 
ber’s submission said: 

We have followed with interest the steps 
that the Government has taken in consultation 
with industry and labour representatives to 
place the development of automation in proper 
focus, and it is our view that automation is 
part of continuing industrial evolution and we 
feel that there must be a recognition that 
failure to harness its advantages to improve 
productivity would prove fatal to the com- 
petitive position of many Canadian industries 
with corresponding damage to our hopes of 
improving our standard of living. In this area 
we have stressed to our own members the 
need for management to give suitable planning 
to effect any changes smoothly. We feel that 
the increasing importance of education designed 
to meet the needs for different skills and more 
engineers and technicians should receive con- 
stant attention. 


Among the types of work stoppages that 
should be prohibited, the Chamber said, 
were “strikes and lockouts endangering the 
health or safety of the public.” Unresolved 
bargaining issues in these areas should be 
settled by arbitration. 


The Chamber recommended that all 
strikes during the life of an agreement 
should be prohibited, that provision should 
be made for the taking of secret strike votes 
under independent supervision, that strikes 
should be made illegal unless authorized 
by the majority of the employees concerned, 
and that no strike should take place more 
than 30 days after the taking of a strike 
vote. 


Another recommendation was that the 
appropriate minister of he crown should, 
during the course of a strike, have author- 
ity to order a strike settlement vote to be 
taken by secret ballot. 


It recommended that picketing should be 
prohibited: when the object is to secure 
bargaining rights; in a jurisdictional dispute; 
when the employer being picketed is not a 
party to a‘labour dispute; and at premises 
other than those a which a legal strike or 
lockout is in effect. In any case, picketing 
should be done only by employees of the 
establishment concerned, the Chamber 
declared. 


It asked that as a condition of certification 
unions be required to register with the 
Department of Labour, and “under condi- 
tions comparable with those existing in the 
Companies Act to safeguard the interests 
of shareholders, be required to operate 
under prescribed rules and by-laws designed 
to protect the basic rights of their members.” 


It recommended that legislation be clari- 
fied or enacted to make trade unions answer- 
able to the courts in civil actions. 


The Chamber recommended that those 
employed as watchmen or security guards, 
or in a confidential capacity, be excluded 
from any unit certified for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Judges should continue to be eligible for 
appointment as chairmen of conciliation 
and arbitration boards, the Chamber said. 

It urges that recourse to the courts should 
be made available as a means of testing the 
decisions of labour relations boards. It also 
asked that the courts should be free to 
decide whether a prosecution under labour 
law was in order or not, and that the 
consent of the minister to a prosecution 
should be done away with. 


“There should be recourse to the courts 
on specific points of law and jurisdiction 
arising from the awards of arbitrators,” 
the statement said. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Referring to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, the statement said that “the original 
concept of unemployment insurance should 
not be extended to embrace unemployment 
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assistance by using contributions from non- 
seasonal employment to subsidize seasonal 
unemployment.” 

It urged the federal Government to make 
unemployment assistance separate from the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, and to pro- 
vide “that an independent body study the 
Unemployment Insurance Act with a view 
to restoring the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund to a sound financial basis, in particular 
examining the Act as to sources of drain, 
coverage and financing...” 

The Chamber urged its members to plan 
their work as far as possible so as to “give 
employment during any seasonal unemploy- 
ment period,” and to co-operate with local 
agencies in combatting seasonal unemploy- 
ment. 

It also advised members to recognize the 
advantages of hiring older workers and to 
employ them as much as possible. It like- 
wise urged them to give favourable con- 
sideration to employing handicapped persons 
in work for which they were suited. 

The statement recommended “that agres- 
sive government action be taken to ensure 
a greater and more continuous flow of 
desirable immigrants...,” and “that efforts 
be made to attract and secure immigrants 
with special skills in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent by offering employ- 
ment opportunities to be arranged through 
direct contacts with Canadian employers.” 

Regarding health services, the statement 
said, “The Chamber believes that in a free 
society the individual has the primary 
responsibility to make provision for and 
pay the cost of medical care for himself and 
his family.” It went on to say that it was 
impressed “with the rapid extension and 
growth of voluntary service and indemnity 
plans for prepaid medical care. These volun- 
tary plans should be encouraged with aid 
from employers when appropriate.” 


It said that it was concerned about the 
constant and persistent demands for in- 
creased health benefis to be provided by the 
state. “The Chamber firmly believes that 
future financial assistance by the federal 
Government should be directed only to the 
areas in which the expense of illness is 
clearly beyond the means of the individual.” 

The Chamber requested the federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage and support the prov- 
inces in every possible way in developing 
co-ordinated rehabilitation programs that 
would provide the facilities and services 
necessary “to bring comprehensive rehabili- 
tation to those individuals who can benefit.” 
But it said that help by the federal Govern- 
ment should be limited to hose who cannot 
help themselves, to the indigent, the aged, 
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the chronically ill and those who suffer 
catastrophic medical expense. 


The statement urged the promotion of 
closer understanding between urban and 
rural people, greater help by industry and 
commerce in expanding agricultural re- 
search, and the development of an effective 
national farm safety program. It opposed 
the “use of Government marketing boards 
which adversely affects the normal and free 
enterprise method of processing, manufac- 
turing, transporting, storing, marketing and 
merchandising the processed products of the 
farm.” 


Taxation 


The Chamber said that it believed the 
burden of taxation in Canada was too 
heavy, and it advised a “re-examination of 
the entire tax structure.” Careful control of 
federal expenditure, it said, would leave a 
greater share of the tax dollar for provincial 
and municipal governments for essential 
projects. However, it also urged the need 
for prudence by the latter governments in 
their expenditures. 


“In the field of social welfare, the Cham- 
ber believes that a careful distinction must 
be drawn between what is socially desirable 
as an ultimate aim and what can be achieved 
without damaging the system that makes 
our social welfare advances possible... In 
principle, the Chamber believes that any 
additional welfare expenditures should be 
delayed until the full impact of present com- 
mitments can be assessed,” the statement 
said. 


Regarding international trade relations, 
the Chamber urged the Canadian Govern- 
ment to encourage the development and use 
of the country’s resources and to accelerate 
industrialization, to continue to support the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and similar agreements, and to continue its 
economic support of the less industrialized 
countries, especially those within the Com- 
monwealth. 

Referring to the “Buy Canadian” cam- 
paign, it said that “without restricting the 
choice of the consumer, the Chamber urges 
its members to promote, wherever practic- 
able, the purchase of Canadian-made goods 
and services.” 


The Chamber expressed concern at the 
decline of Canadian-owned shipping and 
about the future prospects of the country’s 
shipbuilding industry. “It is not in the na- 
tional interest that Canadian participation 
should be reduced to the point where these 
essential services are controlled or exclu- 
sively provided by foreign interests,” the 
statement said. 


Businesses owned by non-residents would 
list their stock on Canadian stock exchanges; 
include Canadians on their boards of direc- 
tors; employ Canadians whenever possible, 
especially in managerial and technical posi- 
tions; purchase equipment, materials and 
supplies locally; and publish separate finan- 


cial statements on their Canadian operations, 
the Chamber recommended. 

All told, some 45 policy declarations 
were laid before the Government as re- 
presenting the majority views of some 800 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce with an underlying membership of 
some 125,000 businessmen across Canada. 


Dispute Settlement in Sweden 


Sweden, most highly unionized country in the world, has fewest strikes. Method 
of seffling labour-management disputes and operations of Labour Court described 
by Honorary President of Canadian-Scandinavian Foundation in Montreal address 


A description of labour-management dis- 
pute settlement and of the workings of the 
Labour Court in Sweden was given last 
month by the Honorary President of the 
Canadian-Scandinavian Foundation in an 
address to the Montreal members of the 
Canadian Progress Club. 

Although Sweden is the most highly 
unionized country in the world, it has the 
fewest strikes, said Robson Black, who is 
President Emeritus of the Canadian Fores- 
try Association. 

With 94 per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons in Sweden holding union 
cards, the country’s 2,000,000 workers, 
year after year, have been losing only 4,000 
man-days through open conflicts with their 
employers. In comparison, Canada, with 
“only about 35 per cent of workers union- 
ized,” last year lost 2,400,000 man-days 
through work stoppages, “in addition to 
widespread industrial disruption affecting 
the whole national economy,” he pointed 
out. 

Peaceful negotiation of labour-manage- 
ment differences, he said, that now prevails 
in the Scandinavian countries is predom- 
inantly a product of the self-discipline of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
“which have come to regard the strike 
weapon as an archaic and clumsy instru- 
ment, hurtful to both parties and damaging 
to the public order. 

“Government intervention or compulsory 
legislative action exert no influence what- 
ever in leading the contending parties to an 
amicable settlement,” Mr. Black said. 

Historically, he noted that in the early 
1900’s, with labour unions poorly organized 
and ineffective, Swedish industry underwent 
repeated shutdowns. Strikes and lockouts 
occurred in rapid succession. 

Influential public leaders demanded dras- 
tice government control of unions and 


managements. But labour and management, 
fearing political domination, met in a 
national conference in 1926 and drew up 
a mutual pact binding both parties to a 
program of peaceful settlements. With the 
exception of “one serious defection in 
1945—involving a strike of metal workers— 
there have been no major disturbances to 
the present time,” he said. 


The key to labour-management peace in 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark is the cen- 
tralization of all procedures by unions and 
employers in two powerful bodies located 
in the national capital: the Federation of 
Labour Unions, and the Federation of Em- 
ployers. 


Under the prevailing arrangement, a local 
or craft union must carry any dispute to 
its national federation council, composed 
of the chairmen of all the unions in the 
country. An aggrieved employer, in turn, 
must similarly submit his case to his 
national federation. 


The two national organizations then 
arrange a conference to examine the dis- 
pute. Discussion may go on for days “but 
always with a view to finding a compromise 
and standing clear of an open break. 


“Far removed from local antagonisms 
and personalities,” said Mr. Black, “the 
joint tribunal works hard to make the best 
possible bargain and while their negotiations 
continue, workers continue at their jobs 
and factories maintain production.” 

Despite such “painstaking precautions” 
by both sides to keep the peace, a few short- 
lived work stoppages occur now and then. 
“When they do, no company would think of 
hiring strike-breakers, nor would the unions 
interfere with the movement of employees 
engaged in plant maintenance,” he said. 

Of particular interest to Canadian stud- 
ents of Swedish labour-management rela- 
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tions is the Labour Court at Stockholm, 
“a unique institution”. 

The Labour Court deals only with the 
interpretation of collective agreements, and 
can in no way affect wages or working 
hours. Should a union or an employer 
claim an infringement of a collective agree- 
ment, the Labour Court gives the case a 
prompt hearing. Seven persons sit on the 
tribunal: two senior court judges, one non- 
partisan social expert, and two representa- 
tives each from management and labour. 

Complaints come almost equally from 
workers and managements, and each party 
prosecutes its case with determination. Yet 
unanimous verdicts are rendered in 85 
cases out of every 100. 

Thus, “the delegates of employers con- 
tinually take sides with the labour plaintiffs, 
or the labour delegates enter judgment 
against the claims set forth by their union 
brethren,” Mr. Black said. 

In a wildcat strike, the Labour Court has 
the authority to impose fines of $40 on each 
wildcatter” and in several instances has 
turned back the fines collected to the 
injured employer. 

‘Should an employer’s illegal action to- 
ward his working staff deserve the Court’s 
condemnation,” said Mr. Black, “he would 
xe lucky to escape fines of several thousand 
dollars which, at the Court’s discretion, 
may be paid into union funds.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Black noted that to 
many persons it seems paradoxical that 
“highly-industrialized Sweden, with almost 
every worker intensely loyal to his union 
and with a Social Democrat Government in 
power for 26 years, shuold maintain ‘free 
enterprise’ to a fuller degree than is the 
case in Canada. Almost 95 per cent of all 
commercial activity is owned and managed 
by private corporations and the labour 
organizations insist that it should remain 
that way. 

“By friendly and skilled negotiation, the 
Swedes and their Norwegian and Danish 
neighbours have built up the highest stand- 
ard of living in all Europe, and a social 
welfare system more comprehensive and 
generous in scope than can be matched by 
anything achieved thus far on the North 
American Continent. 

“As labour and management in Sweden 
move progressively into a working partner- 
ship, the influence of Communist teaching 
dwindles ever closer to zero.” The wage- 
earner is so surrounded with freedoms and 
privileges as to induce within himself a new 
respect for self-discipline, “which in turn is 
reflected in a distaste for all labour ‘agita- 
tors’ and an insistence upon high standards 
of character in his local and national 
leaders.” 


How To Increase Employee Skills Is Automation’s Chief Problem 


Provision for adequate education—the 
increase of employee skills by every possible 
type of training program—is one of the 
chief problems for the future, says Roger W. 
Bolz, publisher and editor of Automation 
magazine. 

Some steps that could be taken to produce 
adequate education were proposed by Mr, 
Bolz in a paper included in a collection 
released under the title “New Views on 
Automation” by the Subcommittee on Auto- 
mation and Energy Resources of the Joint 
Economic Committee of the United States 
Congress. 

Among his recommendations were: 

—Legislation to provide more capital for 
small and medium-sized plants wishing to 
automate; 

—Stimulation of in-plant apprenticeship, 
on-the-job training courses, and special edu- 
cational plans through direct tax advantages; 

—Creation of a national area redevelop- 
ment board to provide help to distressed 


areas and to help stimulate development of 
new industries in such areas; 
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—Provision of tax incentives to encourage 
persons to relocate or readjust to severe 
displacement resulting from automation or 
from failure to automate; 


—Creation of a national automation 
planning board of engineers to serve as an 
information clearing house and consulting 
panel for both industry and government 
guidance. 

“New Views on Automation” presents the 
current thinking of U.S. government agen- 
cies, spokesmen of labour and management, 
and interested professional men on the effect 
of technological change and automation on 
economic stability and growth. 

Subjects discussed include the amount of 
automation that has taken place since 1957, 
the amount of new investment that may 
come in the foreseeable future for automa- 
tion, the extent and type of employee dis- 
placement, problems 
allocating workers, and the role govern- 
ment should play in these new develop- 
ments. 


of retraining and 


a 


Older Workers 


NES Older Worker Counselling Service 


Toronto NES office pioneered counselling service for job applicants over 45 
after finding that older job-seekers were having difficulty in obtaining work. 
Program then extended to other cities, and has been copied by other countries 


More than 12 years ago, the Department 
of Labour’s Ontario Advisory Committee 
became concerned over repeated reports 
from many areas that applicants for em- 
ployment over 45 years of age were finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain work. The 
Committee recommended to the Regional 
Director of the National Employment 
Service-Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion that steps be taken to evaluate the 
capabilities of these workers. 

The Director supported the recommenda- 
tion, and a survey of registered job-seekers 
over 45 years of age was made by the NES 
in five of the larger offices in Ontario. 

It was found that these older men and 
women were, for the most part, quite cap- 
able of work, that there were few job vacan- 
cies for them, and that many were registered 
for jobs they did not like but which were 
commonly considered “suitable” for older 
workers. 

It was then recommended that certain 
of these applicants be counselled to deter- 
mine the jobs they wanted to do, and could 
do. Thus began, for the first time, a coun- 
selling program for older job applicants 
conducted by a public employment service, 
the NES in Toronto. 

The hope underlying the program was 
that it might lead to a better understanding 
of these workers and a more effective classi- 
fication of their employment possibilities. 
So successful was the counselling service 
that it was extended to other cities in 
Canada and copied by other countries. 

The majority of those interviewed have 
been over 60 years of age and, after coun- 
selling, most have obtained jobs they liked. 
Practically all who found work remained 
in their new jobs. 

This discovery of the exceptional capa- 
bilities of the older worker has influenced 
many employers to change their hiring 
and, in some cases, their retirement policy. 

For example, a large insurance firm whose 
policy was to hire only young persons now 
hires, and promotes, older applicants as 
well. A large metal processing plant has 
made its retirement policy more flexible 
so that workers may stay on after 65. A 
well-known drug concern has reported that 
there is now absolutely no discrimination, 
conscious or unconscious, against older 


workers; the firm now hires the best quali- 
fied applicants regardless of age. 

Three placements illustrate the results 
achieved through counselling. 

A widow, charming and capable, had to 
look for gainful employment at 60 years of 
age. Counselling revealed her possibilities as 
a housekeeper in a church summer con- 
ference. So efficiently did she perform this 
work that she won the respect of her em- 
ployer and her subordinates, and, at the 
end of the summer, she was referred to a 
large hotel for a job as an inspectress, to 
inspect the rooms before occupancy. The 
hotel, which had suggested a woman “under 
40,” is happy with the older worker. 

A large retail china and glass store 
placed an order for a “young and depend- 
able” porter, whose duties would be the 
unpacking and cleaning of expensive china. 
The NES selection officer had counselled 
an applicant he thought would be ideal for 
the job—a man 63 years of age. This man’s 
reliability and appearance were such that 
he could do the work efficiently, and would 
be an asset to the employer if seen on the 
sales floor. When these qualifications were 
pointed out to the employer, the man was 
hired, and is satisfactory in every way. The 
employer is convinced that his own astute- 
ness led to the man’s hiring. 

A high ranking army officer, 50 years of 
age, was about to retire from the service. 
He was, of course, capable, and he had an 
impressive appearance. He was interviewed 
by the NES and his application sent to the 
executive and professional placement officer 
in the city where he had chosen to live. 
Immediately on its receipt, three likely em- 
ployers were telephoned and copies of the 
application mailed to them. One of the 
three firms contacted the man directly and 
arranged a personal interview. As a result, 
when the officer retired from the army, a 
position as general sales manager, at a 
starting salary of approximately $10,000 a 
year, was awaiting him. 

There is still a long way to go. Employers 
are still seeking youth—with experience! 
But appreciation of the advantages of hiring 
mature workers is spreading more and more. 

—Dr. W. G. Scott, 
Ontario Regional Special Placements Officer, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
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Women’s Bureau 


OFL Sets Up Women’s Committee 


Conference attended by 160 women union members and wives of members, held the 
day before OFL’s annual convention, decides to set up committee as basis for 
province-wide organization of women associated with labour movement in Ontario 


A Women’s Committee of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour is to be set up “as 
the basis for a women’s trade union organ- 
ization in Ontario,” it was decided at a 
women’s conference attended by 160 
women union members and wives of mem- 
bers, held the day prior to the OFL annual 
convention last month. 

The Women’s Committee will be com- 
posed of members of the OFL Executive 
Council with representation from labour 
councils affiliated with the Federation. Its 
primary objective is to form a province- 
wide organization of women associated 
with the labour movement either as mem- 
bers or wives of members. To accomplish 
this it will co-operate with labour councils 
in each area and will work closely with 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Organizing Committee 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

A second task will be to consider the 
practicability of holding women’s sessions 
at the OFL-CLC Education School at 
Niagara Falls in February and at a summer 
school at Port Elgin. Future programs 
will be outlined in a progress report to 
be presented by the Committee to a pre- 
convention women’s conference in 1961. 


International Conference 


A conference on the problems of women 
workers was recently held in Brussels under 
the auspices of the International Federation 
of Christmas Trade Unions. Miss Jeanne 
Duval, a vice-president of the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions (formerly CCCL), 
was among the 50 delegates. 

Insufficient progress was being made 
throughout the world in the application of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
the Conference noted. It asked the national 
affiliates of the IRCTU to carry out more 
detailed studies of the question in their 
own countries, to consider methods of 
speeding up the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple, and particularly to urge governments 
that have not already done so to ratify the 
ILO convention on equal pay. 

On the question of vocational training for 
girls and women the Conference stressed 
that all educational facilities should be 
available equally to boys and girls and 
that girls should be encouraged to make 
full use of them. Vocational guidance 
should begin early, in the upper grades of 
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the primary schools. Refresher courses 
should be available to working women so 
that their skills and knowledge may keep 
abreast of scientific and technical develop- 
ments. Older women whose family respon- 
sibilities have kept them out of the labour 
force for years but who want to work for 
pay should also have suitable opportunities 
for vocational training, perhaps in the form 
of refresher courses. 

The Conference passed a resolution urg- 
ing the labour movement to adapt itself to 
the “feminine mentality” in order to attract 
more women workers to its ranks. Affiliated 
organizations were asked to undertake cam- 
paigns to make women workers more aware 
of the important contribution they are 
making to their country’s economy. At the 
same time trade unions were asked to press 
for social legislation that would assist 
mothers to stay at home to bring up their 
children if they wished to do so. 


COTC to Enroll Women 


For the first time, women students are 
to be enrolled in the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps at Canadian universities. 

To meet the growing need for trained 
dietitians in the Army, it is intended to 
recruit 20 students of home economics and 
household science faculties this fall. The 
women who meet the standards will be 
enrolled as officer cadets in the COTC. They 
will receive theoretical instruction during 
the winter months and take part in prac- 
tical training during the summer. 


Philippines Women’s Bureau 


A separate Women’s and Minors’ Bureau 
has recently been established within the 
Philippines Department of Labour, replac- 
ing the former Women’s and Minors’ Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Labour Standards. 

The Bureau will enforce labour laws 
affecting women and children and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of Labour 
regarding legislation covering their employ- 
ment. In this connection, the Bureau will 
assist in reviewing cases involving mater- 
nity leave and equal pay claims. 

Staff of the Bureau are authorized to 
enter places of business where women and 
children work to inspect records and ques- 
tion employees on matters coming within 
the scope of the act. 


From the Labour Gazette, December 1910 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Conciliation board in dispute between Canadian Pacific Steamship Company and 
Sailors’ Union thinks request for 10-hour day reasonable. TLC submits annual 
brief, expresses its opposition fo compulsory arbitration of labour disputes 


Payment for handling cargo on Sundays 
and holidays, when the vessel was not in 
danger; a reduction in working hours to 10 
a day; overtime at the rate of 50 cents an 
hour for work on Sundays and holidays and 
for time in excess of the regular day; and 
more sanitary quarters for the men—these 
were the main demands in November 1910 
of the Sailors’ Union, representing 86 deck- 
hands employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company at Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

The report of the conciliation board 
appointed to deal with the dispute, which 
was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE of 
December 1910, stated that the men had 
a grievance regarding hours, remuneration, 
accommodation and food. 

The Board considered the demand for 
overtime pay for work on Sundays and 
holidays a fair one. It also thought the 
request for a 10-hour day was reasonable. 
It said that the evidence showed that “on 
some ‘runs’ the men had worked as long 
as 30 hours at a stretch, and that a 15-hour 
day was not unusual.” It did not recommend 
the “watch and watch system” that the men 
had asked for as an alternative to the 
10-hour day. 

The Board recommended that time 
worked in excess of 10 hours a day and 
on Sundays and holidays should be paid 
for at the rate of 40 cents an hour, the 
same as the rate then paid to longshoremen 
for the same kind of work in port. 

“The accommodation for the deckhands 
varied in the different boats from bad 
to fair. In nearly every case greater atten- 
tion should be given to cleanliness and com- 
fort,” the Board said. Complaints about 
food were general, according to the report. 

According to evidence given before the 
Board, the sum allowed for food was 76 
cents a day per man in July and 80 cents 
in August. The Board considered this “am- 
ple,” but it was convinced that “the men 
do not receive anything like the food this 
allowance should supply.” The remedy, it 
said, was closer supervision by the Com- 
pany of its employees “connected with the 
culinary service.” 

The report made the general statement 
that it had been proved that the deckhands 
on most coasting ships in nearby American 


waters had better working conditions than 
those “being asked for here,” and “also that 
the conditions in the same class of work 
in other parts of the British Empire are 
much superior.” 


In an interview with the Prime Minister, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Minister of Labour, a delegation 
from the Trades and Labour Congress in 
November 1910 submitted a number of re- 
quests based on resolutions passed at the 
1910 annual convention of the Congress. 
Things asked for included: 

—A law requiring proper inspection of 
locomotive steam boilers. 

—Old age pensions, appointment of extra 
Fair Wage Officers, amendment of the Fair 
Wage schedule and enforcement regarding 
immigrants. 

—A requirement that railway companies 
provide proper sheds for carmen, “who 
have at present to work out of doors in all 
kinds of weather.” 

—An eight-hour day, double pay for 
Sunday work, an improved uniform, and 
“a Superannuation Act providing for retire- 
ment at 55 years of age, or on completion of 
25 years’ service,” for letter carriers. 

—Legislation limiting hours of labour on © 
public works to eight a day. 

Opposition was expressed to compulsory 
arbitration as a means of settling labour 
disputes, and to military displays on Labour 
Day. 

The Minister of Labour in his reply, 
referring to the request of the carmen, 
pointed out that between 1,300 and 1,400 
workmen were killed each year in Canada 
through industrial accidents. 

(The total number of persons 10 years 
of age and over for whom occupation was 
recorded was given in the 1911 census as 
2,723,634. 

Mackenzie King discussed the Eight Hour 
Day Bill introduced during the 1909 session 
of Parliament, and pointed out that in 
matters of this kind the Government had to 
act, first as the trustee of all the people, and 
secondly with the aim of being a model 
employer. Somewhere between these two 
considerations, he said, it should be possible 
to work out a solution regarding hours of 
work. 
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committees 


Jabour-management 
serving the interests of employer and 1,200 
employees in the Nova Scotia Light and 


Five 


Company, Limited are “not in- 
expensive” but are “justifying their cost, 
both in time and money,” according to 
General Manager A. R. Harrington. 


Power 


“T consider labour-management commit- 
fees a very useful tool for promoting 
efficiency and improving relations,” he 
continued, “but they must be properly 
administered. Proper education in advance 
is the right approach—not forcing by 
impatience. Supervisors, the union and 
everyone who will be involved in the idea 
all want an LMC.” 


. Harrington also believes that unions 
are basically interested in joint consultation 
because “it gives ‘employees a clearer 
picture of what goes on within a business 
organization and makes them feel more like 
partners in the enterprise.” 


Must 


Mi 


A labour-management committee was 
first introduced into the company’s Transit 
Division in 1958. Some thought had been 
given to organizing an LMC in every 
division at once, but it was ultimately 
decided that Transit should take the 
plunge alone on an experimental basis. 
Pre of the committee was so satis- 
factory that within a few months representa- 
tives of Local 1165, IBEW, were supporting 
requests by employees in the Eastern and 
Western Areas for a further extension of 
joint consultation. Eastern and Western 
Areas formed their committees in May 1959, 
and Thermal Division and Electric Opera- 
tions five months later. 


Freedom to speak one’s mind at LMC 
meetings received strong support during the 
first annual joint meeting in Wolfville, 
N.S., of the Eastern and Western Area 
Committees. Parliamentary immunity and 
the scope of topics at LMC meetings were 
raised for discussion by Jack Riggs, co- 
chairman of the Western Area LMC, and 
President of Local 1165, IBEW. 


R. M. Barteaux, Superintendent of 
Electric Operations, Halifax, and chairman 
of the joint meeting, stated that committee 
members are free to bring any matter to 
the meetings, and that subjects introduced 
would be dealt with according to their 
merits. 


press 
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When Mr. Riggs was asked recently if 
he could picture a labour relations situa- 
tion so hopeless that joint consultation 
could not help it, he replied: “Definitely 
not! No matter how rough the situation, a 
labour-management committee would solve 
their problems eventually.” 

He believes that increasing good faith 
between employees and company is one of 
the most important gains achieved through 
labour-management co-operation. “Griev- 
ances have been cut ’way down. Things we 
ued to fight for at just the union level we 
now straighten out in labour-management.” 

Larry Fevens, a leading steam plant 
operator with the Thermal Division and 
union co-chairman of its lJabour-manage- 
ment committee, believes that joint con- 
sultation is one key to promoting better 
relations in Canadian industry generally. 
“Understanding between labour and manage- 
ment can be greatly extended by arranging 
for more personnel to serve on labour- 
management committees,” he said. 

Severe morale problems associated with 
being part of a business that isn’t making 
money call for special efforts if good rela- 
tions are to be maintained between labour 
and management, according to L. Currie 
Young, Superintendent, Transit Division. 

“We need labour-management com- 
mittees more than others do,” he stated. 
“They are an excellent tool for communica- 
tions, and a very worthwhile method of 
improving morale. They are needed 
particularly in times of stress to maintain 
relations on as friendly a level as possible. 
The better your labour-management com- 
munications, the better your chances of 
riding the storm.” 

Jack Kane, President of Division 508, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC), expressed the 
opinion that joint consultation, by providing 
opportunities for company and union to 
become better acquainted with each other’s 
point of view, enables people to “get a lot 
of good work done.” 

Added J. Arthur. Mont, Business Agent 
for Division 508: “I would recommend a 
labour-management committee to any union 
local experiencing difficulties in its relations 
with management—and vice versa.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

gids in the form of booklets, posters and 
s. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during October. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered two representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certification 
and one application for revocation of cer- 
tification. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed 
aboard tugboats operated on the West 
Coast by the River Towing Co. Ltd. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., Sept., p. 914). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 511, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Pacific 
Coast Terminals Co. Ltd., employed at the 
bulk loading terminal at Port Moody, B.C. 
The British Columbia Bulk Commodities 
Handlers Union, Local No. 1, intervened 
CLGeeoct. p211027). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed 
aboard tugboats operated on the West Coast 
by the Bendickson Towing Co. Ltd. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L:GaeOets, p..1027,). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, warehousemen, and 
certain office employees of Eastern Trans- 
port Ltd., operating in and out of its 
terminals at Truro, Halifax and New Glas- 
gow, N.S., and Moncton, N.B. (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1029). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed at 


Labour Relations Board 


the Vancouver gear locker of Louis Wolfe 
and Sons (Vancouver) Limited (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1029). 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of deckhands, oilers, and cooks 
employed aboard the M.V. Arctic Rover by 
Arctic Shipping Ltd. (L.G., Nov., p. 1140). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 
1029). The Board directed that the names 
of the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880, and General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, applicants, and Tank Truck Transport 
Limited, Point Edward, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1029) (Returning Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Radio 
Victoriaville Limitée, Victoriaville, Que., 
respondent, and Jean-Paul Berthiaume, et al, 
interveners (L.G., Oct., p. 1027). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in a representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Thomp- 


- This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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son’s Transfer Company Limited, Middle- 
ton, N.S., applicant, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent (L.G., Oct., 
». 1029). The application was rejected for 
che reason that on the evidence the Board 
was not satisfied that the union no longer 
vepresented a majority of the employees in 
‘he unit for which it was certified. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of stewardesses, dis- 
patchers, ticket agents, and general duty 
employees (cooks) employed by the Mari- 
time Central Airways Limited (Investigat- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers, fire watchers and 
watchmen-gatekeepers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways in its hump 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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yard at Moncton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Sydney 
Transfer and Storage Ltd., Sydney, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4, Ready-Mix, Building Supply, Hydro 
Construction Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 230 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Moloughney’s Van and 
Storage Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Radio Station CJMS Limited, Mont- 
real, and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Local 512, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4, Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, Truro, 
N.S., and Locals 76 and 927 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 

5. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Co. 
Limited (Radio Station CKCR) Kitchener, 
Ont., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont., and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. Thompson’s Transfer Company 
Limited, Middleton, N.S., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. 
T. Cochrane). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver Airport (Flight Kitchen Section 
at Sea Island), and General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Nov., p. 1140). 

2. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited (Grain 
Elevator Division), Goderich, Ont., and 
Local 23736, Canadian Labour Congress 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1140). 

3. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun 
Ammunition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) L.G., Nov., p. 1141). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, S.S. Princess 
Helene, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1142) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, Bridgetown, 
N.S., as Chairman. Judge Crowell was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
E. Neil McKelvey, Q.C., Saint John, N.B., 
and Gerald N. Keddy, Halifax, N.S., who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, 
Que., and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., Nov., p. 1142) was fully 
constituted in October with the appoint- 
ment of Harold Lande, Q.C., Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Lande was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and Cleve Kidd, 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Railways (Niagara. St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway—Motormen, Conductors 
and Bus Operators), and Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Divi- 
sion No. 846 (L.G., Nov., p. 1142) was 
fully constituted in October with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge WS. 
Lane, Picton, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Lane was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendatin of the other two 
members, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., Toronto, and 
James O. Robertson, Sudbury, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Hull City Transport Ltd., 
and Hull City Transport Employees Union 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1192) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of Jean 
Girouard, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Girouard was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
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members, Jacques Bertrand, Hull, and Jean- 
Robert Gauthier, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Settlement after Strike affer Board Procedure 


Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N. M. Paterson & Sons 


Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Sept., p. 923). Stoppage of 
work occurred on September 29, when the 
Union struck only N.M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited. A memorandum of agreement was 
signed between the union and all member 
companies of the Association on October 4 
and work was resumed on the same date. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Seven Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
seven cases heard on September 13. 


Three of the disputes arose out of claims 
for: difference in wages for a section fore- 
man during the time he was superseded as 
extra gang foreman, runaround for a brake- 
man when he was not called as conductor 
for a spare yard shift, and time and a half 
for a conductor for a yard shift. 

The other four cases concerned an appeal 
against discipline assessed against a cable 
splicer helper in connection with an acci- 
dent; the protest of the locomotive engineers 
concerning the discontinuance of Redditt, 
Ont., as a terminal; the method of payment 
of a conductor and crew on snow plow 
service; and the method of paying freight 
crews operating piggyback trains between 
two points. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in four of the cases, not sustained 
in two cases and partly sustained in the 
remaining case. 


Summaries of the seven decisions, Nos. 
741 to 747, are given below. 


Case No. 741—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees concerning the claim of a section 
foreman for difference in wages during the 
time an employee junior to him was allowed 
to work as extra gang foreman. 


A section foreman with designated head- 
quarters at L’Epiphanie was appointed fore- 
man in charge of ian extra gang recruited 
at Joliette and assigned to repair damage 
caused by a derailment at L’Epiphanie. He 
remained in charge of the extra gang until 
replaced by an available employee from 


Joliette holding seniority as extra gang 
foreman. 
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The section foreman from Joliette claimed 
for difference in earnings during the period 
that the foreman from L’Epiphanie was in 
charge of the repair crew. He contended 
that the position of extra gang foreman 
ought to have been bulletined, and that 
since it was not, he as the senior quali- 
fied employee available should have been 
assigned to the position. The claim was 
denied. 

The union quoted two clauses in the 
agreement in support of the claim. One 
of these stated that employees were to be 
informed “by bulletin on the 1st and 15th 
days of each month of all vacancies or new 
positions in their department... including 
the positions of extra gang foreman and 
assistant foreman.” The other clause said 
that temporary vacancies of less than 30 
calendar days need not be bulletined, but 
might be filled by “the senior qualified 
employee immediately available.” 

The company also cited the second clause, 
contending that it was not possible to foresee 
that an extra gang foreman would not be 
available within the 30-day period during 
which the company was freed from the 
necessity to bulletin new positions. “If an 
employee holding seniority as extra gang 
foreman is not immediately available but 
there is a prospect of such an employee’s 
being available within 30 days, the senior 
qualified employee at or nearest to the 
point where work will commence is advised 
that he will be placed in charge of the 
extra gang until such time as he can be 
replaced by an extra gang foreman,” the 
company explained. The section foreman 
whose regular assignment was on the L’E- 
piphanie section had therefore been put in 
charge of the gang. 

During the period covered by the claim, 
the gang had reported for work at Joliette 


each day, travelled to the working point 
near L’Epiphanie, and returned to Joliette 
at the end of the day. 

Since it could not foresee that an extra 
gang foreman would not be available within 


30 days, the company contended that the - 


only point at issue was whether the words 
“immediately available’ were meant to 
apply to the senior qualified employee at or 
nearest to the working point, or to the 
senior qualified employee at the point where 
the employees reported for and were 
relieved from duty. 

The company argued that the wording 
was ambiguous, but that it had interpreted 
the rule as it had on this occasion since its 
adoption, and without objection from the 
employees until the present dispute. 

In a general statement, the Board stated 
that in the circumstances the section fore- 
man making the claim was the senior quali- 
fied employee immediately available, and 
that he should have been given the position. 

The contention of the employees was sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 742—Dispute betwen Canadian 
National Railways (Communications-Depart- 
ment) and the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers concerning a claim that discipline had 
been erroneously assessed against a cable 
splicer helper in connection with an acci- 
dent. 

After an investigation into an accident 
in which a track motor car was struck by 
a train, the cable splicer in charge of the 
car was assessed 30 demerit marks and 
debarred from operating track motor cars 
for an indefinite period, and the others in 
the cable splicing crew riding in the car— 
another cable splicer and two helpers— 
were assessed 20 demerit marks each. 

One of the helpers already had 40 demerit 
marks against him, and the assessment of 
20 marks resulted in his dismissal. The 
union, charging that the discipline was 
erroneously assessed, claimed immediate 
reinstatement of the helper and payment of 
the wages applicable to the position he 
held at the time of the dismissal for each 
working day until reinstatement. 

The employees pointed out that the main- 
tenance of way rule states that the person 
in charge of a car must acquaint himself 
as fully as possible with the movement of 
trains. The helper was not in charge of the 
car, and had been previously debarred from 
operating track cars for an indefinite period, 
the union said. 

The company stated that the employee 
in charge of the car was primarily respon- 
sible and had been disciplined accordingly. 
But although the helper was not in charge 


of the car, he and the other two members 
of the crew had been duly qualified to oper- 
ate track motor cars and were fully aware 
of the rules regarding their operation. Not- 
withstanding this they all agreed to proceed 
to their destination regardless of the im- 
pending departure of a train. None had 
objected to the action of the cable splicer 
in charge of the car. They were therefore 
held to be partly responsible for the acci- 
dent. 

The company pointed out that all three 
members of the crew other than the driver 
had each been assessed the same 20 demerit 
marks, but that the union had not objected 
to the disciplining of the other two. This 
showed that the organization admitted their 
share in the responsibility, it said. 

The company asserted that the union’s 
real reason for protesting the one case was 
because the assessment of the 20 demerit 
marks in this case, added to previous de- 
merit marks, had resulted in the employee’s 
dismissal. The company contended, however, 
that the helper was not being dismissed 
because of his responsibility in this case, 
but as a result of an accumulation of 
demerit marks, and that the discipline was 
fair and equitable. 

The Board decided that the discipline, in 
that it resulted in the dismissal of the em- 
ployee, was excessive. It directed that he 
should be reinstated, that the parties should 
arrange between themselves the amount of 
suspension to be assessed, and that time 
lost in excess of the time suspension agreed 
upon should be paid for. 

Case No. 743—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers con- 
cerning the discontinuance of Redditt, Ont., 
as a terminal. 

On February 5, 1960, the company, in 
accordance with an article in the Engineers’ 
agreement, notified the employees’ repre- 
sentatives by letter that Redditt, Ont., was 
to be discontinued as a terminal. This 
change was carried out on April 24. 

At the same time the Minaki subdivision 
between Transcona and Redditt and the 
Quibell subdivision between Redditt and 
Sioux Lookout were consolidated into one 
subdivision called the Redditt subdivision. 
Transcona and Fort Rouge were designated 
home terminals for all enginemen working 
on the Redditt subdivision, except those 
assigned to wayfreight service between Red- 
ditt and Sioux Lookout. 

The employees protested the abolition of 
the Quibell and Minaki subdivisions, and 
contended that the company was repudiating 
the home station agreement dated February 
6, 1931. 
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The company pointed out that Redditt 
was included in the list in the clause of the 
agreement defining terminals, and that the 
rule permitted eliminations from or addi- 
tions to the list by giving the union’s general 
chairman 15 days notice in writing. This 
the company had done. 

On February 5, 1960, it had informed 
the Brotherhood that centralized traffic con- 
trol would be in operation on the Minaki 
und Quibell subdivisions about March 31, 
at which time Redditt would be discontinued 
1s a terminal. Freight engine crews would 
then be run from Transcona and Sioux 
Lookout and vice versa, and passenger train 
engine crews from Winnipeg Union Station 
o Sioux Lookout and vice versa. 

At subsequent meetings, the company 
said, the union ‘had conceded management’s 
right under the agreement to eliminate 
Redditt as a terminal, but at the same time 
it strongly objected to the action as a 
violation of what it called the “headquarters 
erminal agreement.” The company asserted 
that this document was not an agreement, 
but merely a list covering arrangements 
regarding home stations for enginemen and 
firemen, and was subject to change by 
management at any time. 

The company contended that its position 
with regard to these lists had been fully 
sustained by Mr. Justice Maybank at the 
hearing when an application by the Brother- 
hood for an injunction to restrain the com- 
pany from eliminating Redditt as a terminal 
was refused. 

The company thad offered to make any 
-easonable arrangement that would minimize 
inconvenience to the employees, but the 
union had several times rejected the offer, 
the company said. It said the Brotherhood’s 
protest was “without merit.” 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 744—Dispute between the AI- 
goma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning a claim by a brake- 
man for runaround when he was not called 
as conductor for spare yard shift. 


On a Sunday, a conductor was required 
for a spare yard shift, and a qualified train- 
man on the joint spare board was called. 
A yard helper, who was the senior qualified 
available yardman under the agreement and 
who, although Sunday was a rest day for 
him, had indicated that he was available 
for call, then submitted a claim for run- 
around of four hours. 


The union quoted several articles of the 
agreement in support of the yardman’s 
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claim to the spare yard shift and for a 
runaround of four hours in lieu. 

The company contended that the clause 
in the agreement permitting regularly 
assigned yardmen to indicate availability for 
call on rest days was not a mandatory rule. 
The company was not compelled, it said, 
to call men out on rest days at overtime 
rates, in preference to qualified men on the 
common spare board who would be paid 
at pro rata rates. 

The Board expressed the opinion that the 
employee submitting the claim was “the 
senior available man in the terminal” under 
the meaning of the agreement, and was, 
therefore, entitled to be called. The conten- 
tion of the employees was sustained. 


Case No. 745—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the method of payment of a 
conductor and crew on snow plow service. 

A conductor and crew were ordered in 
snow plow service from MacTier to Port 
McNicoll. On arrival at Port McNicoll, 
they were ordered to return to MacTier via 
Orillia. 

They submitted a wage ticket from Mac- 
Tier to Port McNicoll on straight-away 
basis, and a separate wage ticket from Port 
MecNicoll via Orillia to MacTier on a 
straight-away basis. 

The company refused the wage ticket and 
paid the crew on a turn-around basis at 
continuous time from MacTier to Port 
MeNicoll to MacTier via Orillia. 

The union contended that, according to 
the agreement, the crew was entitled to 
payment on a straight-away basis (100 
miles) from MacTier to Port McNicoll, 
and payment on the same basis plus over- 
time for the subsequent trip from Port 
MeNicoll to MacTier via Orillia. 

The company in its contention argued 
that unassigned snow plow service was con- 
sidered work train service and was payable 
as such under the agreement. In the present 
case, it said, the crew was entitled to initial 
terminal time at MacTier; road miles or 
time, whichever was greater, from the outer 
yard switch at MacTier to Port McNicoll 
and return to MacTier via Orillia in turn- 
around service; and final terminal delay at 
MacTier. Total mileage of the run was 
128 miles. 

The Board in a general statement said 
that the evidence submitted did not indicate 
that a recognized practice of operating 
crews between MacTier and Port McNicoll 
in turn-around service had been established. 
Payment should be made as claimed by 
the employees, the Board directed. 


Case No. 746—Dispute between the AI- 
goma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning a conductor's claim 
for time and a half for a yard shift. 

A yardman regularly assigned as a yard 
helper in a relief yard crew worked tem- 
porary vacancies as follows: as a yard fore- 
man from 7.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. one day; 
as a yard foreman on a spare shift from 
6 p.m. the same day to 2 a.m. the next 
day; and as a yard foreman instead of yard 
helper from 12.01 pm. to 8 p.m.,, his 
regular assigned hours, this second day. 

He was paid at straight time at foreman’s 
rate for the first shift, at time and a half 
for the second shift, and at straight time 
for the third shift. He claimed time and 
a half for the third shift. 

The union contended that since he had 
worked two consecutive shifts as a yard 
foreman, and the second shift had started 
less than 24 hours from the starting time 
of the first, the yardman was entitled to 
time and a half for the second shift. 

The company in its contention quoted 
an article of the agreement to the effect 
that yardmen assigned to regular shifts 
who are required to begin work on a 
second tour of duty within 24 hours of the 
starting time of the preceding shift shall 
be paid at overtime rate for the second 
shift. The company pointed out that the 
employee had been paid overtime for the 
second shift that began on the first day. 
This shift did constitute a second shift 
within 24 thours of the start of the first 
shift, the company agreed. 

Tt contended, however, that the shift that 
began on the second day had begun more 
than 24 hours after the starting time of 
the preceding shift paid at pro rata rate. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 747—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Traimen 
concerning the method of paying through 
freight crews operating piggyback trains. 


When the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany inaugurated piggyback service between 
Ottawa and Grovehill, the service, being 
unassigned, was operated by through freight 
crews from the Ottawa through freight pool. 
The crews claimed 106 miles track mileage 
from Ottawa to Grovehill plus final terminal 
time at Grovehill, and, on the return trip, 
initial terminal delay at Grovehill and 106 
miles track mileage Grovehill to Ottawa. 

The company would not accept claims 
for payment on a straight-away basis, insist- 
ing on the submission of claims on a turn- 
around basis, Ottawa to Grovehill and 
return, with no terminal delay at Grovehill. 

The employees contended that the com- 
pany did not have the right under the 
agreement to operate unassigned crews in 
and out of a recognized freight terminal on 
a continuous time basis. The company 
argued that it had always been the pre- 
rogative of the company to operate in and 
out of a terminal in turnaround service, 
and that Grovehill was a turnaround point. 
It stated further that in the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions agreement there was no 
provision that a trip automatically ends on 
arrival at ‘a terminal, such as applies on the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. 

In a general statement the Board said 
that it appeared the company had already 
taken steps to pay through freight crews 
operating piggyback trains between Ottawa 
and Grovehill on a straight-away basis, in 
conformity with the Board’s decision in 
Case 739 (L.G., Oct., p. 1048). 


The claim of the employees was sustained. 


Presidential Commission Appointed in U.S. Railway Dispute 


On November 1, President Eisenhower created a commission to study a long-standing 
dispute over work rules and practices between five United States railway brotherhoods, 
representing an estimated 250,000 railroaders, and the major railroads of the country. 

The President’s action followed agreement in October by the unions and the manage- 
ments to submit their differences to the arbitration of a Presidential commission. 

The Commission will be composed of 15 members. Five of them will be appointed 
by management, five by the Brotherhoods and five by the President. The Commission will 
be empowered to investigate the facts surrounding the work rules and practices issue and 


report its findings to the President. 


Work of the Commission is scheduled to start early in January and it is scheduled 
to make a report, with recommendations, by December 1, 1961. 
The Commission’s recommendations, will not be binding, U.S. Secretary of Labor 


James P. Mitchell said, but, “will carry great weight.” : 
One of the railroads’ chief demands is for the elimination of most firemen on diesel 


locomotives. They also seek elimination of the dual basis of pay system. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Court of Appeal upholds jurisdiction of and certification order issued 
by Labour Relations Board. New ‘Brunswick court quashes certification order 
because ruling that barred non-resident employees from voting was erroneous 


The Ontario Appeal Court, upholding a 
certification order issued by the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, ruled that where 
the “dominant” feature of the company’s 
operations is establishment and servicing 
of gas-well sites, operations that are local 
and intra-provincial, then such activities 
are within provincial jurisdiction in spite 
of “shipping and navigation” activities, 
which are strictly incidental and subordinate 
to the company’s main operations. 

In New Brunswick, the Supreme Court 
(Appeal Division) quashed a Labour Rela- 
tions Board order certifying a union as a 
bargaining agent, on the ground that an 
erroneous ruling barred from voting mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit who did not 
reside in the province. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


. upholds Labour Relations Board's jurisdiction, 
dismisses an appeal to quash certification order 


On June 28, 1960, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal dismissed an appeal by the 
Underwater Gas Developers Limited from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Smily of the 
Ontario Supreme Court dismissing an appli- 
cation of the company for a court order 
to quash an order of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certifying the International 
Chemical Workers’ Union as bargaining 
agent for the company’s employees (L.G., 
March, p. 280). 

In confirming the trial judge’s decision, 
the Appeal Court held that the company’s 
operations did not fall within “navigation 
and shipping” in Section 91 (10) of the 
B.N.A. Act; whatever “navigation and 


shipping” is involved in the company’s . 


operations, such activities are strictly inci- 
dental and subordinate to a totally different 
activity and undertaking, namely the estab- 
lishment and servicing of gas-well sites, 


and the “dominant” features and objects 
of the company’s operations are wholly 
within provincial jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth, in rendering the 
judgment of the Court, recalled that the 
operations of the company consist of the 
establishment and servicing of sites for the 
drilling of gas under water. In its operations, 
the company uses a barge, a tug, a crane 
unit, a diving boat, a pile driving unit and 
some boats to carry supplies, equipment and 
heavy material. The company provides the 
tower and the platform at the well site and 
has such facilities on shore as a boat hoist, 
a warehouse, an office, a stockyard for 
pipes and a workshop for the welders. The 
operations of the company may extend 
from between one and one-half to 14 miles 
from the shoreline. The barge and the tug 
boat have living quarters and the men can 
receive all their meals there. The men 
can, and sometimes have to, live on board. 
The company employs a total of 39 men. 
The boats are subject to the Canada Ship- 
ping Act and are licensed by the federal 
Department of Transport. The skippers of 
the larger boats obtain certificates from 
the Department of Transport, which Depart- 
ment inspects the boats and supervises their 
operation and carriage of high explosives, 
and also regulates the equipment on boats 
and the safety requirements. 

The company contended that its opera- 
tions came within Section 91 (10) of the 
B.N.A. Act, “navigation and shipping,” and 
therefore its employees came within the 
scope of Section 53, (a) and (h), of the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. The union submitted 
that the operations of the company are of 
such a nature as not to come under the 
heading of “navigation and shipping” in 
Section 91 (10) of the B.N.A. Act and, 
being local and intra-provincial, fall wholly 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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within Section 92(10) and (16) of the 
B.N.A. Act. Consequently, the union con- 
tended that the company’s operations did 
not fall within the scope of the LR.D.I. 
Act but were subject to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. 

The union’s submission was accepted by 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, which, 
on August 6, 1959, certified the union as 
the bargaining agent of the company’s em- 
ployees, and the same position was taken 
by the trial judge who, on November 26, 
1959, in certiorari proceedings, dismissed 
the company’s application to quash the 
certifictaion order. 

In dealing with the case in the Appeal 
Court, Mr. Justice Aylesworth noted that 
the real question at issue was whether or 
not the company’s operations were within 
the Dominion jurisdiction as “navigation 
and shipping”; if they were, then the federal, 
not the provincial legislation with respect 
to labour relations applied to the company’s 
employees. In his opinion, Section 91 (10) 
of the B.N.A. Act, conferring exclusive 
jurisdiction upon the Parliament of Canada 
with respect to navigation and shipping, 
must be read in conjunction with subsection 
29 of that section 

S. 91 (29)—Such classes of subjects as are 
expressly excepted in the enumeration of the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclu- 
sively to the Legislature of the Provinces. 

The relevant parts of Section 92 with 
respect to provincial jurisdiction read as 
follows: 

S. 92—In each Province the Legislature may 
exclusively make laws in relation to matters 
coming within the classes of subjects next here- 
inafter enumerated, that is to say,— 

10. Local works and undertakings other than 

such as are of the following classes,— 

(a) Lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, and other 
works and undertakings connecting 
the Province with any other or 
others of the Provinces or extending 
beyond the limits of the Province; 

(b) lines of steam ships between the 
Province and any British or foreign 
country; 

16. Generally all matters of a merely local 

or private nature in the Province. 

The relevant portions of Section 53 of 
the I.R.D.I. Act read as follows: 

S. 53 Part I applies in respect of employees 
who are employed upon or in connection with 
the operation of any work, undertaking or 
business that is within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada including, but not 
so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing, 

(a) works, undertakings or businesses oper- 

ated or carried on for or in connection 
with navigation and shipping, whether 
inland or maritime, including the oper- 
ation of ships and transportation by ship 
anywhere in Canada; ; 

(b) any work, undertaking or business out- 

side the exclusive, legislative authority 
of the legislature of any province. 


In the Privy Council decision in Paquet 
v. Corporation of Pilots for and Below the 
Harbour of Quebec (1920) A.C. 1029, 
Viscount Haldane made the following 
observation at p. 1031: 

But the language of S. 92.has to be read 
along with that of S. 91, and the generality of 
the wording of S. 92 has to be interpreted as 
restricted by the specific language of S. 91, in 
accordance with the well-established principle 
that subjects which in one aspect may come 
under S. 92 may in another aspect that is made 
dominant be brought with S. 91. 

In Montreal City vy. Montreal Harbour 
Commissioners (1926) A.C. 299, Viscount 
Haldane, again delivering the Privy Council 
judgment, said: “Now there is’no doubt 
that the power to control navigation and 
shipping conferred on the Dominion by 
S. 91 is to be widely construed.” 

In spite of that statement, the Privy 
Council expressed the opinion that the right 
of the Dominion in matters relating to 
navigation and shipping did not extend so 
as to authorize the Dominion to vest in a 
body of harbour commissioners an exclu- 
sive right to occupy provincial property 
such as the foreshore within the limits of 
a harbour without compensation and to 
erect there permanent works such as quays, 
docks and railways. 

The constitutionality of the I.R.D.I. Act 
was tested in the Supreme Court of 
Canada In the Matter of a Reference as 
to the Validity of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C, 
1952, c. 152, and as to its Applicability in 
Respect of Certain Employees of the East- 
ern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
(1955) S.C.R. 329 (LG. Aug, 1955, 1p: 
952). In this case the following two ques- 
tions were referred to the Court for con- 
sideration: 

(1) Does the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act... apply in respect of the 
employees in Toronto of the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., employed 
upon or in connection with the operation 
of the work, undertaking or business of 
the company as hereinafter described? 

(2) Is the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act,...ultra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada either in whole or in 
part and, if so, in what particular or par- 
ticulars and to what extent? 

Seven members of the Court held that 
Sections 1 to 53 inclusive (on which argu- 
ment was heard) are intra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada and that their appli- 
cation will depend upon the circumstances 
of any particular case. 

Mr. Justice Rand held the sections to be 
intra vires if applied to works and under- 
takings within S. 91 (29) and 92(10) (a) 
and (b) of the B.N.A. Act. He held further 
that crews of vessels engaged in strictly 
local undertakings or services and locally 
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organized stevedores are outside the scope 
of the Act. 

Mr. Justice Locke held the sections to be 
intra vires except as to employees engaged 
upon or in connection with the works, 
undertakings or businesses operated or car- 
ried on for or in connection with shipping, 
the activities of which are confined within 
the limits of a province, or upon works, 
undertakings or businesses of which the 
main or principal part is so confined. 

Regarding the first question addressed to 
the Court it was held (Mr. Justice Rand 
dissenting and Mr. Justice Locke dissenting 
in part) that the Act applied in respect of 
employees in Toronto of the company 
employed upon or in connection with the 
operation of the work, undertaking or 
business of the company as described in 
the order of reference. 

The order of reference made it clear that 
the business of the company was stevedor- 
ing and that this stevedoring was performed 
in Toronto in connection with the ships of 
seven shipping companies, all of which 
ships operated on regular schedules between 
ports in Canada and ports outside of 
Canada. 

In Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s opinion, the 
real ratio of the decision of the majority 
in the Stevedores’ case, so far as the oper- 
ations of the company were concerned, was 
that the business of the company, namely 
stevedoring, was an essential part of the 
business of shipping. The “shipping” which 
the seven steamship companies engaged in 
was international in character and obviously 
it could not be seriously contended that 
such “shipping” was not within Section 
91 (10) of the B.N.A. Act. On the other 
hand, in the case at bar, whether or not 
the company’s operations may fairly be 
described as navigation or shipping, those 
operations are solely intra-provincial and 
of a purely local nature. 

From the pronouncements of various 
judges in the Stevedores’ case regarding 
“inland shipping” or intra-provincial naviga- 
tion and shipping, Mr. Justice Aylesworth 
drew the conclusion that the majority of 
judges of the Supreme Court of Canada 
were of the opinion that the business of 
navigation and shipping, or a business the 
main object of which was navigation and 
shipping, when only intra-provincial in 
scope and extent, fell within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the province in which such 
business was carried on and was not 
embraced in the federal jurisdiction under 
Section 91 (10). Further, the business of 
shipping with which the judges in the 
Stevedores’ case had to deal was not an 
intra-provincial business and the stevedoring 
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was a business which the judges thought 
to be “an essential” part of shipping. 

Returning to the case at bar, Mr. Jus- 
tice Aylesworth thought that even giving the 
phrase “navigation and shipping” a very 
wide application, the company’s operations 
did not fall within that heading as con- 
tained in Section 91(10) of the B.N.A. 
Act. In his opinion, the operations of the 
company were not only purely local in 
nature, but they could not fairly or sensibly 
be construed as operations of navigation 
and shipping; there is some “navigation” 
and some “shipping” in those operations 
between the shore and the drilling sites 
but those activities are strictly incidental 
and subordinate to a totally different activ- 
ity and undertaking, namely the establish- 
ment and servicing of gas-well sites; the 
“dominant” features and objects of the 
undertaking are features and objects wholly 
within provincial jurisdiction. 

The Court dismissed the company’s 
appeal. Underwater Gas Developers Lim- 
ited y. Ontario Labour Relations Board 
and International Chemical Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO-CLC, CCH Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, para. 15,323. 


New Brunswick Supreme Court. . . 


« «+ « quashes a certification order on ground that 
employees. not resident in province did not vote 


In February 1960, the Supreme Court of 
New. Brunswick (Appeal Division), in 
certiorari proceedings, quashed a certifica- 
tion order on the ground that it was made 
without authority because some members of 
the bargaining unit who did not reside in 
the province were ruled to be ineligible to 
vote and were deprived of an opportunity 
to express their wishes. 

The Court held that although the Labour 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to 
certify a bargaining agent for a unit com- 
posed of employees of a non-resident em- 
ployer, there was nothing to preclude it 
from conferring on non-resident employees 
of a resident employer (whose business is 
carried on in the province) the right to 
vote on whether they wanted a certain union 
to represent them. 

Eastern Bakeries Ltd. has its head office 
in Saint John, N.B., and operates three 
branches in New Brunswick (among them 
the Moncton Branch) and one branch in 
Nova Scotia. Local No. 76 of the Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, Helpers and 
Miscellaneous Workers applied for certifica- 
tion as a bargaining agent of “all employees 
of the employer employed as driver-sales- 
men, spare driver-salesmen, special delivery 
drivers and highway drivers and helpers 
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—— 


employed at the Moncton plant of the 


employer.” 

A list of such employees filed by the 
company with the Board showed 22 em- 
ployees as residing in New Brunswick, 3 in 
Prince Edward Island and 13 in Nova 
Scotia, a total of 38 employees. 


On June 26, 1959, the Board ruled that 
the appropriate bargaining unit would be 
composed of “all employees employed as 
driver-salesmen, spare driver salesmen, high- 
way drivers and driver helpers employed 
by Eastern Bakeries Limited, Moncton 
Branch.” The Board also directed a vote 
of all eligible employees be conducted to 
determine their wishes. 


Subsequently, the secretary of the Board, 
who acted as returning officer on the vote, 
ruled, with the concurrence of the chair- 
man of the Board, that those employees 
in the unit who were non-residents of the 
province were not eligible to cast ballots. 


Accordingly, only those employees who 
resided in New Brunswick (22 in number) 
were listed as eligible voters. The number 
of votes actually cast was 18, of which 14 
were in support of Local 76. As the result 
of this voting, the Board, on July 31, 1959, 
certified Local 76 as the bargaining agent 
for “all driver-salesmen, spare driver-sales- 
men, special delivery drivers, highway 
drivers and driver helpers employed by 
Eastern Bakeries Limited, Moncton, N.B.” 

‘The company, in certiorari proceedings, 
challenged the certification order on the 
ground that the Labour Relations Board 
exceeded or abused its jurisdiction in that 
(a) it did not permit all of the employees 
of the company’s Moncton Branch to vote 
as directed by the Board order dated June 
26, 1959; (b) it granted certification to 
Local 76 as bargaining agent for all the 
employees of the company’s Moncton 
Branch without ascertaining if the majority 
of such employees desired the said local 
to be a bargaining agent on their behalf. 


Further, the company argued that the 
Moncton Branch has a number of employees 
coming within the bargaining unit who 
reside in the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island and who are hired, 
discharged, paid and supervised by the 
company’s Branch in Moncton. The vote, 


’ as directed by the Board, was taken of 


only those employees who resided in the 
province of New Brunswick, but other 
employees coming within the bargaining 
unit, who happened to reside in Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia, were not 
allowed to vote on the question whether or 
not they. wished Local 76 to act as their 


bargaining agent. 


The ground on which the secretary of 
the Board excluded the non-resident mem- 
bers of the unit from voting was that the 
Board’s jurisdiction is limited to the 
province and it has no jurisdiction in 
respect of any person residing outside the 
province. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie, in rendering the 
judgment for the Court, referred to the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Act, Section 
8 (1) and (2), which reads as follows: 

S. 8 (1) Where a trade union makes application 
for certification under this Act as bar- 
gaining agent for employees in a unit 
the Board shall determine whether the 
unit in respect of which the application 
is made is appropriate for collective 
bargaining and the Board may before 
certification, if it deems it appropriate 
to do so, include additional employees 
in, or exclude employees from, the 
unit, and shall take such steps as it 
déems appropriate to determine the 
wishes of the employees in the unit as 
to the selection of a bargaining agent 
to act on their behalf. 

(2) When, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade 
union, the Board has determined that 
a unit of employees is appropriate for 
collective bargaining, 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the 
unit are members in good stand- 
ing of the trade union; or 

(b) if, as a result of a vote of the 
employees in the unit, the Board 
is satisfied that a majority of 
them have selected the trade union 
to be a bargaining agent on their 
~behalf; 

the Board may certify the trade union 

as the bargaining agent of the em- 

ployees in the unit. 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, the basic 
issue in the case at bar was whether the — 
Board has jurisdiction to include non- 
residents of the province in a bargaining 
unit for which it certifies a bargaining 
agent and thereby entitle them to vote 
under Section 8 (2) (b). 

The company argued that the Board 
determined the employees who should com- 
prise the bargaining unit and included no 
restriction as to residence; despite the terms 
of the order directing the certification vote, 
the Chairman and Secretary of the Board 
restricted the vote to those of the em- 
ployees who were resident in New Bruns- 
wick; the Board made a certification order 
for a unit of 38: employees, of whom only 
14 had expressed a desire to have the union 
represent them. 

The Court ruled that the Board had 
jurisdiction to include non-residents in the 
bargaining unit. A province, Mr. Justice 
Ritchie stated, does not require jurisdiction 
over a person to confer on him a right in 
personam; but ordinarily such jurisdiction 
is necessary to divest such a right. 
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Although the Labour Relations Board has 
no jurisdiction to certify a bargaining agent 
for a bargaining unit composed of em- 
ployees of a non-resident employer, there 
is nothing to prevent it from including in 
a bargaining unit of employees of an em- 
ployer carrying on within the province a 
business which is within provincial legisla- 
tive authority, persons who reside outside 
the province, and thereby to entitle them 
to vote on the question of whether they 
wish a particular union to represent them as 
a bargaining agent. No obligation is im- 
posed on them by such inclusion nor are 
they divested of any right. 

Counsel for the Labour Relations Board, 
referring to R. v. The Labour Relations 
Board, ex parte Gorton-Pew (New Bruns- 
wick) Limited (1952) 2 D.L.R. 621, sub- 
mitted that although in determining the 
composition of the bargaining unit the 
Board is exercising a judicial function, the 
actual making of the order is an adminis- 
trative act not open to review on certiorari. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Ritchie, 
when a statute says a Board shall have 


jurisdiction to make an order if certain 
facts exist, the Board has jurisdiction to 
enquire into the existence of those facts. 
The decision that jurisdiction has been 
established is, however, open to examina- 
tion on certiorari. 


Further, Mr. Justice Ritchie stated that 
the wording used by the Board to define the 
bargaining unit could be interpreted only 
as including in it the non-resident em- 
ployees ruled ineligible to vote. Only 14 
employees voted in favour of selecting the 
union as the bargaining agent for the unit; 
16 other members of the unit, by a ruling 
which was clearly erroneous, were deprived 
of an opportunity to express their wishes. 
As the condition precedent to the exercise 
by the Board of its jurisdiction did not exist, 
the certification order was made without 
authority and should be quashed. Accord- 
ingly, the Court ruled to quash the certifica- 
tion order.* Regina v. Labour Relations 
Board (N.B.), ex parte Eastern Bakeries 
Ltd., (1960), CCH Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter, para 15,321. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario Labour Relations Board revises its rules of procedure, bringing them 
into conformity with this year’s amendments to Ontario Labour Relations Act. 
Newfoundland issues first regulations under province’s 1960 Trade Union Act 


In Ontario, the Labour Relations Board 
revised its rules of procedure, bringing the 
provisions into conformity with the 1960 
amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 

New regulations issued under the New- 
foundland Trade Union Act lay down the 
procedure to be followed by unions when 
applying for registration or filing annual 
returns. 

Other regulations deal with certificates 
of status in the carpentry trade in Saskat- 
chewan, the coverage of the Nova Scotia 
regulations governing elevators and _ lifts, 
and public holidays in British Columbia. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the operation and rental 
of pleasure and sight-seeing boats to the 
list of trades and businesses excluded from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
exemption was approved by Alta. Reg. 
226/60 gazetted July 31. 
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British Columbia Factories Act 


December 26 and 27, 1960, and January 
2, 1961, were declared public holidays for 
purposes of Section 56 of the British Colum- 
bia Factories Act by a proclamation gazetted 
October 20. This means that factories in 
British Columbia which come within the 
scope of the Act must close on those days 
unless granted special permission to open. 

An earlier proclamation, gazetted October 
6, had declared Thanksgiving Day, October 
10, a public holiday. 


Newfoundland Trade Union Act, 1960 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the new Newfoundland Trade Union Act, 
1960, were gazetted October 4. They went 
into force on October 1, the same day as 
the Act. 

The new Act requires each union to 
establish a board of trustees who will be 
responsible for the real and personal pro- 
perty of the union, to have a written 


*The decision has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


constitution dealing with certain specified 
matters, and to register with the Registrar 
of Trade Unions. It is also mandatory for 
unions to file annual returns, including a 
financial statement (L.G., Nov., p. 1162). 

The regulations prescribe the forms to 
be used for the various applications and 
reports and lay down rules regarding 
notices, applications for registration, amal- 
gamation or change of name, the inspection 
of documents, and notice of replacement of 
officers. 

The Act stipulates that a union must 
apply for registration within six months 
after the date of the formation of the union 
or the coming into force of the Act, which- 
ever is the later date, unless the Registrar 
extends the time limit. The regulations state 
that an application must be made in tri- 
plicate and on the prescribed form and must 
be verified by statutory’ declaration or affi- 
davit of the two officers signing it.’ 

_Among other information, the prescribed 
form requires unions applying for regis- 
tration to give their mailing address (the 
Act specifies that this must be a Newfound- 
land address), the date of formation, if 
organized after October 1, the number of 
members in good standing, the names of 
the trustees, officers and other executive 
members, together with the names of the 
offices held and addresses of the officials. 

The applicant union must ‘also indicate 
what provisions in the rules contain the 
information regarding the objects of the 
union, qualifications for membership, cir- 
cumstances under which a member is sub- 
ject to forfeitures, suspension or expulsion, 
the conditions for reinstatement, and other 
matters which, under the terms of the 
Act, must be contained in the constitution. 

If the application meets the requirements 


_Jaid down in the Act, the Registrar will 


issue a certificate of registration in a form 
prescribed by the regulations. A union that 
does not register in the prescribed time is 
guilty of an offence and, if the offence con- 
tinues, may be dissolved. 

Whenever a union intends to amalgamate 
with another union, it must file with the 
Registrar a statutory declaration to the 
effect that at least two thirds of the mem- 
bership have approved the amalgamation, 
as required under the Act. At least one 


month before the effective date it must 


| 


publish the required advertisement notifying 
its creditors of its intentions. Within six 
months from the date of amalgamation, the 
new union must apply for registration. 
An affidavit or declaration stating that 


the required percentage of the membership 


hhas approved the action must also ‘be filed 
whenever a union changes its name, where- 
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upon the Registrar will issue a new certifi- 
cate of registration showing the new name 
and the former’name of the union; 
As regards inspection of documents filed 
with the Registrar, the regulations state that 
only union rules, the names and addresses 
of trustees, officers and executive: members, 
and the names of organizations with which 
a union is associated or affiliated will be 
made available for inspection by the géneral 
public. However, if a tnion member satis- 
fies the Registrar that he meets the require- 
ments for continued membership laid down 
in the union rules, he may examine any 
document filed by the union or a copy of 
any notice sent to the union by the 
Registrar. ‘ 
Within one month after any trustee, 
officer or other executive member vacates 
his office, a notice must be sent to the 
Registrar. A notice giving the required 
particulars must also be sent within one 
month after the replacement is made. 


Nova Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act 


General regulations under the Nova 
Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act (L.G., 1958, 
p. 1411) which regulate the operation of 
elevators, dumb-waiters, escalators, manlifts 
and incline lifts have been amended by an 
Order in Council dated August 24. 

The amendment excludes from the scope 
of the regulations the following elevating 
devices; a Class A dumb-waiter having a 
car floor, or platform frame, area three 
square feet or less, and maximum capacity 
of 100 pounds or less; a hand power Class 
A dumb-waiter having a car floor ‘or: plat- 
form frame, area six square feet or less, 
and maximum capacity of 150 pounds or 
less; agricultural elevating devices, installed 
in or adjacent to a barn, and used exclu- 
sively for agricultural purposes. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


New rules of procedure made by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted October 14 and went into force 
October 22, the same day as -the 1960 
amendments to'the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act. The new regulations (O. Reg. 
268/60) replace CRO 236 and amendments. 

Regulatidns. made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council relating .to pension 
and. welfare funds and trusteeships (O. 
Reg. 269/60 and O. Reg. 270/60) were 
gazetted the. same day and also went into 
effect on October 22. = 

Among other changes; the 1960 amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act pro-- 
vided for a pre-hearing representation. vote, 
established a new procedure for dealing 
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with jurisdictional disputes arising out of 
work assignment, required unions to provide 
members with audited financial statements 
upon request, provided for the filing of 
audited financial statements of pension and 
welfare funds, placed restrictions on union 
trusteeships, and gave the Labour Relations 
Board new enforcement powers and author- 
ity to fix terminal dates (L.G., Nov., p. 
LTS3pE 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 


The changes are reflected in the new rules 
of procedure, which now include a section 
on complaints with respect to financial 
statements, unfair practices and jurisdic- 
tional disputes as well as the usual provi- 
sions dealing with applications for certifica- 
tion, conciliation, and other matters. 

As might be expected, some new forms 
have been prescribed and some of the exist- 
ing ones have been revised to conform with 
the new requirements. Where applicable, 
they have provided for terminal dates and 
stipulate that statements or representations 
must be in writing and will not be con- 
sidered by the Board if not received on or 
before the terminai date. In particular, the 
notice of fixing terminal date draws the 
recipient’s attention to the rule regarding 
evidence as to representation. This stipu- 
lates that evidence of membership in a 
trade union, or of objection to certification 
or of signification that employees no longer 
wish to be represented by a trade union must 
be in writing, must be accompanied by a 
return mailing address and the name of the 
employer, and must be filed not later than 
the terminal date. It further provides that 
no oral evidence concerning any of these 
matters will be accepted by the Board ex- 
cept to identify or substantiate the written 
evidence. 

Another new provision states that, except 
in the case of an application for a declara- 
tion that a strike or lockout is unlawful or 
for consent to institute a prosecution, any 
person who intends to allege improper or 
irregular conduct at a hearing must first 
file a notice of intention. This notice must 
contain a concise statement of the material 
facts upon which he intends to rely but 
not the evidence by which the material 
facts are to be proved. It must also give 
the names of the persons involved and the 
time and place of the action. If the Board 
thinks that the notice of intention has not 
been filed promptly, the person may not 
adduce evidence at the hearing without 
the Board’s consent. 
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APPLICATIONS 


As has been indicated, in order to speed 
up procedures, the Board was given author- 
ity to fix terminal dates for applications, 
with additional power to refuse to accept 
any evidence not presented in the prescribed 
manner or within the time-limit fixed by 
the Board. One of the new general rules 
states that whenever an application is made, 
the registrar will fix a terminal date, which 
may not be less than five or more than ten 
days after the day on which the registrar 
serves the employer with the notices of 
application for posting, if served personally, 
or after the day immediately following the 
day on which the notices are mailed, if 
served by mail. 

When an application for conciliation is 
made by one of the parties, the registrar 
will fix a terminal date, which may not be 
less than four or more than seven days after 
date of service of the notice of application. 
In the case of an application for a declara- 
tion that a strike is unlawful or for an 
application for consent to prosecute, the 
reply must be made not later than the 
sixth day after service of notice. 

There have been some changes in the 
rules regarding application for certification, 
one being that an applicant or intervener 
desiring certification must now file, on the 
prescribed forms, a statement on the status 
of the trade union and a declaration con- 
cerning membership documents. On the 
statement of status of trade union, the 
applicant or intervener must certify that 
(1) it is a trade union within the meaning 
of the Labour Relations Act; (2) that no 
employer or employers’ organization has 
participated in its formation or administra- 
tion or contributed financial or other sup- 
port to it; or (3) that it does not dis- 
criminate against any person because of his 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 

The declaration concerning membership 
documents requires the applicant or inter- 
vener to indicate the nature of the docu- 
ments. Where the documentary evidence 
consists in part of receipts or other acknowl- 
edgments of payment of dues or initiation 
fees, the applicant or intervener must cer- 
tify that he has personal knowledge of or 
has made inquiries concerning the collectors 
and for that reason knows that the persons 
whose names appear on the receipts or 
acknowledgments actually paid the amounts 
credited to them. Any exceptions must also 
be noted. 

Except where the Board has granted a 
request for a pre-hearing vote, an employee 
or group of employees who oppose the 


application may file, not later than the 
terminal date for the application, a state- 
ment of desire to make representations. This 
must be in writing and signed by the em- 
ployees or each member of the group as 
the case may be. If the statement of desire 
is filed in the required manner, the em- 
ployee or group of employees may appear 
and be heard at the hearing. The new rules 
specify that where evidence is adduced, it 
must include testimony in the personal 
knowledge and observation of the witness 
as to the circumstances concerning the 
origination of the statement of desire and 
the manner in which each signature on the 
statement was obtained. The same practice 
must be followed whenever employees have 
filed a statement of desire indicating their 
opposition to an application for termination 
of bargaining rights. 


Other changes were introduced as a result 


of the amendment providing for a pre- 
hearing vote. Under this procedure, the 
Board may establish a voting constituency; 
if, after a check of the union’s membership 
position, it appears that the trade union has 
not less than 45-per-cent membership in 
the voting constituency, the Board may 
direct that a vote be taken. If after the 
pre-hearing representation vote is taken the 
Board is satisfied that not less than 45 per 
cent of the employees were members of 
the trade union at the time of application 
and if the union obtains a majority, the 
Board may certify the union. The Board 
also has discretion to direct that the vote 
be held but that the ballot box will be 
‘sealed and the ballots counted only after 
the parties have had an opportunity to 
present evidence and make submissions. 

As previously indicated, the rules have 
been changed to take these new provisions 
into account. If a pre-hearing representation 
vote is desired, this must be indicated on 
the application for certification submitted 
by the applicant or by an intervener. The 
new rules also prescribe special forms for 
notifying the respondent of a request for 
a pre-hearing representation vote and for 
giving notice of the returning officer’s 
report giving the results of the vote. 

After a pre-hearing representation vote 
has been taken, any objection or represen- 
tations must be made in the prescribed 
manner, following which a hearing will be 
held after notice to the parties. 

In representation cases, where statements 
are not submitted in the required manner, 
the Board will dispose of the application 
upon the evidence before it without further 
notice to any party or to the employees. 

In the case of applications for conciliation 
services, if any person requests a hearing 
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he must set out in his application or reply, 
as the case may be, a concise statement of 
the material facts upon which he proposes 
to rely, the relief to which he claims to 
be entitled, and the submissions he proposes 
to make in support of his claim. Similar 
information must be given when a hearing 
is requested following the filing of an appli- 
cation concerning the status of a successor 
trade union. 
COMPLAINTS 


As previously indicated, the 1960 amend- 
ments gave the Board additional enforce- 
ment powers. Complaints of discrimination 
in employment, previously handled by the 
Minister, will now be dealt with by the 
Board, which has also been empowered to 
hear complaints in connection with fur- 
nishing of financial statements and juris- 
dictional disputes. 


The regulations set out the procedure to 
be followed with respect to all three types 
of complaints. 


An employee who considers that he has 
been refused employment, discharged or 
discriminated against contrary to the Act 
must now file a written complaint with the 
Board giving, among other details, a concise 
statement of the unfair practice and the 
steps, if any, taken to adjust the matter 
complained of. The Board may then author- 
ize a field officer to investigate the matter 
and try to reach an agreement. If he fails 
to effect a settlement, the Board may hold 
a hearing after giving both parties the 
prescribed notice. 


If the Board decides not to hear the case 
itself but to appoint a hearing officer to 
inquire into the matter and report his 
findings and recommendations, the registrar 
must send a notice of inquiry to both parties. 
If the respondent wishes to reply he must 
do so on the prescribed form and within 
the time-limit set on the notice. A copy of 
the hearing officer’s report will be sent to 
the parties, together with a notice setting 
out the information to be included in state- 
ments of objection or in representations and 
fixing a time-limit for filing such statements. 
Where objections or representations filed in 
the required manner are received or where 
the Board so orders, a hearing will be held 
after proper notice to the parties. 

The regulations do not specify what 
further action will be taken but the Act 
provides that the Board may issue whatever 
order it considers necessary, including rein- 
statement with or without compensation. If 
the Board’s order is not implemented within 
the prescribed time, the aggrieved person 
may notify the Board, whereupon the Board 
will file its order in the Supreme Court 
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and it will become a judgment of that 
Court and may be enforced as such. 


If a trade union has failed to furnish a 
member with a copy of an audited financial 
statement upon request, the member may 
file a complaint with the Board on the 
prescribed form. Among other facts, the 
form requires the complainant to state what 
steps have been taken to secure the desired 
information. The trade union will be served 
with a copy of the complaint and a notice 
of complaint and, if it wishes to reply, must 
do so in the manner prescribed. If after 
the expiry date for the reply the com- 
plainant informs the Board that he has. not 
received a copy of the financial statement, 
or if the union claims that the applicant 
is not entitled to receive. the statement 
requested, a hearing will be held after the 
notice to the parties. 

Another amendment introduced this year 
provided for the establishment of a juris- 
dictional disputes commission to settle dis- 
putes arising out of work assignment. Under 
the Act a complaint concerning a work 
assignment may be filed with the Board. 
The regulations stipulate that such com- 
plaints must be in writing and must include 
a concise statement of the acts or omissions 
complained of as well as any steps taken 
to settle the problem. 


As provided in the Act, complaints will 
be referred to a jurisdictional disputes com- 
mission, which is authorized to issue an 
interim order that must be complied with 
within two days. 


Anyone who has obeyed the interim order 
and is affected by it may request the com- 
mission to give further consideration to the 
issue. After giving the parties an opportun- 
ity to present evidence and make representa- 
tions, the commission may issue whatever 
direction it sees fit and its direction must 
be complied with within 14 days. 


The Act further provides that anyone 
affected by an interim order or by a direc- 
tion of the commission may apply to the 
Board for a review. In-such cases, however, 
the Board’s power to review is limited to 
seeing if the order or direction (1) pro- 
hibits a lawful strike -or lockout; (2) 
restrains observance of the provisions of 
a collective agreement relating to work 
assignment; or (3) interferes with estab- 
lished bargaining rights of a trade union. 

The regulations stipulate that a request 
for review must be on the*prescribed form 
and must include a copy of the interim 
order or direction! The “applicant is to 
indicate the reason for the review and the 
material facts upon which: the claim is 
based. Each person named in the request 
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for review will be served with a special 
notice of application and hearing and, in 
turn, must reply in the required manner 
within the prescribed time-limit if he wishes 
the Board to consider his evidence or repre- 
sentations. 

Under the Act, if the Board finds that 
any of the above-mentioned results follow 
from an interim order or direction of a 
commission, it may either quash the deci- 
sion or it may, by altering the bargaining 
unit in a certificate or in a collective agree- 
ment, remove the conflict between the 
interim order or direction’ and any certifi- 
cate or collective agreement. 


DISMISSAL WITHOUT A HEARING 


Whenever the Board considers that an 
application or complaint does not make out 
a prima facie case, it may dismiss it without 
a hearing, giving the reasons for the dis- 
missal. 

If the applicant or complainant wishes 
the case reviewed, he must request the Board 
to do so within 10 days after being served 
with the decision, submitting at the same 
time a statement of the facts and reasons 
upon which the request for review is based. | 
After a request for review is filed, the Board 
may direct the case to be re-opened, order 
the registrar to serve the applicant or any 
other person affected with a notice of hear- 
ing to show cause why the application or 
complaint should be re-opened, or affirm its 
earlier decision. 


Pension or Welfare Funds 


When the Act was amended, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council was empowered 
to make regulations requiring the filing with 
the Department of Insurance of audited 
financial statements of pension or welfare 
funds operated for the benefit of employees. 

The regulations issued under this author- 
ity (O. Reg. 269/60) are not limited to 
union pension or welfare funds, but cover 
all such funds operated in Ontario. They 
provide that upon the request of the 
Superintendent of Insurance an audited . 
financial statement of the affairs of a fund 
for the last completed fiscal year must be 
filed with the Department of Insurance. 
The statement must show the following 
information: how the fund is administered; 
the basis on which contributions to the fund 
and pension or welfare payments are made 
or are to be made; and the assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure of the fund. 


Statements of Trusteeships 


The Act now requires that where a local 
of a trade union is placed in trusteeship, 
a statement as to the terms of the trustee- 


ship, on the prescribed form, must be filed 
with the Board within 60 days by the 
provincial, national or international trade 
union assuming supervision or control over 
the local. 

Among other information, the statement 
of trusteeship must give the date on 
which supervision or control was assumed, 
the names and addresses of the persons 
appointed to exercise supervision or con- 
trol, by whom they were appointed, the 
expected period of trusteeship, a detailed 
statement of the terms, and provisions, if 
any, for the holding of membership meet- 
ings of the subordinate union and for 
representation at conferences and conven- 
tions. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The general regulations under the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act have been amended by 
new provisions concerning the carpentry 
trade, which were approved by O.C. 
1692/60 gazetted October 7. 

The new provisions state that, effective 
March 1, 1961, every tradesman and every 


apprentice in the province engaged in the 
carpentry trade must hold a certificate of 
status, which must be renewed annually. At 
present, certificates of status are man- 
datory only in the cities and in the town 
of Melville and a five-mile radius. 


‘There has been no change in the other 
special rules for the carpentry trade. As 
before, the minimum number of hours 
which an applicant must work to qualify for 
a certificate of journeyman’s status is 8,000 
hours, including time credit for appropriate 
trade training. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to three, with provision for 


- an employer who employs fewer than three 


journeymen in any establishment to engage 
one apprentice. 

As before, provision is made for persons 
in small establishments who are engaged 


, full-time in the carpentry trade to enter 


into a contract of apprenticeship with the 
Director of Apprenticeship. 

The provincial quota is also unchanged, 
the regulations again stipulating that the 
total number of registered apprentices may 
not exceed one third of the total number. 
of journeymen carpenters in the province. 


19th Annual Conference, Canadian Association 


of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


The nineteenth annual conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation was held in Victoria, 
B.C., from September 27-30. The delegates 
were welcomed on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia by the Honour- 
able Wesley Black, Provincial Secretary, 
and on behalf of the City of Victoria by 
His Worship, Mayor Percy Scurrah. 


The departments of labour of all prov- 
inces and the federal government, which 
form the nucleus of the organization, were 
represented at the four-day meeting by their 
deputy ministers, and senior officers respon- 
sible for the administration of labour rela- 
tions and labour standards legislation, the 
two main topics on the agenda. Also in 
attendance were the Ministers of Labour 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, and representatives 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, the Northwest Territories Adminis- 
tration of the federal Government and the 
International Association of Governmental 


Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada. 

The program included a general session on 
recent legislative and administrative develop- 
ments in all jurisdictions and two sectional 
meetings, carried on simultaneously, on 
problems arising out of the administration 
of Jabour relations and labour standards 
legislation. The labour relations group dis- 
cussed major legislative developments of the 
past two years in the labour relations field, 
and a number of problems of concern to 
Labour Relations Boards. 

Jurisdictional problems, fair wages on 
government contracts, wage protection legis- 
lation, and minimum wages were among 
the subjects considered by the labour stand- 
ards officers at their two-day session. 

“Science and Social Welfare” was the 
subject of an address given at the annual 
dinner on September 28 by Dr. Gordon 
Shrum, O.B.E., Director of the British 
Columbia Research Council. 

(Continued on page 1814) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimant total at end of September almost unchanged from month before, nearly 


4Q per cent higher than year-earlier figure, statistics* 


show. Since end of 


seasonal benefit period, total has stayed about 40 per cent above 1959 figures 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on September 30 numbered 279,500, 
almost unchanged from the August 31 total 
of 280,200, but nearly 40 per cent more 
than the figure of 201,600 on September 
30, 1959. 

Over the year, the number of male claim- 
ants has risen by almost 50 per cent; of 
female claimants, by about 20 per cent. The 
proportion of males was 67 per cent, com- 
pared with 62 per cent in 1959. 

In the five months since the end of the 
seasonal benefit period, the month-end 
claimant total has stayed about 30 to 40 
per cent higher than last year’s comparable 
figures. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during September numbered 140,300, which 
was 7 per cent fewer than the August total 
of 149,600 but 22 per cent more than the 
total of 115,100 reported in September 1959. 

Renewal claims increased 36 per cent 
from the previous year’s total, and initial 
claims 13 per cent. Initial claims comprised 
only 56 per cent of all claims; at the same 
time last year they amounted to 61 per 
cent. , 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 222,700 for Sep- 
tember, 210,900 for August and 155,000 for 
September 1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $21,200,000 in 
September, $21,400,000 in August and $13,- 
400,000 in September 1959. 

Since the end of the seasonal benefit 
period, benefit payments have risen over 
last year’s amounts at a higher rate than 
the claimant total. Payments in May 1960 
were about 30 per cent greater than in May 
last year but September payments were 


*See tables E-1 to B-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in progress. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


58 per cent greater than a year earlier. The 
relatively heavier increase in payments re- 
sults largely from the increase in benefit 
rates that became effective September 27, 
1959; but an additional reason is the in- 
crease in the proportion of male benefi- 
ciaries. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.65 in September, $22.01 in August and 
$20.54 in September 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,734,- 
817 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960, 

At September 30 employers registered 
numbered 331,776, an increase of 925 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September 5,080 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 1,832 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 91 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,157 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 182 cases, 45 
against employers and 137 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 2,608.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$27,335,026.34 compared with $28,320,- 


628.14 in August and $19,953,518.86 in 
September 1959. Benefits paid in September 
totalled $21,186,259.61 compared with $21,- 
356,560.34 in August and $13,375,586.41 in 
September 1959. 

The balance in the Fund on September 
30 was $319,476,441.77; on August 31 it 
was $313,327,675.04 and on September 30, 
1959, it was $455,238,779.41. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1772, September 9, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a 49-year-old married woman, filed an 
initial application for benefit on January 11, 
1960 and was registered for employment 
as a stock control clerk. She stated that she 
had been employed as such at the RCAF 
Station, Fort Osborne Barracks, Portage la 
Prairie, Man., (pop. 10,000) from May 30, 
1955 to December 15, 1959, when she 
voluntarily left her employment because 
her husband had been transferred to Emer- 
son, Man. (pop. 893). She stated also that 
she was available for work in Emerson 
only. Her salary at the time of her separa- 
tion was $220 a month. 

On January 15, 1960, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit from 
January 10, 1960 and for as long as she 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work (section 54(2) (a) of the Act), 
since she had left her employment volun- 
tarily in order to establish residence in an 
area in which suitable employment oppor- 
tunities for her were virtually non-existent. 

On January 25, 1960, the claimant 
appealed to the board of referees. In her 
appeal, she stated in part: 

...1 did not leave my job voluntarily—I had 
no choice. My husband came first. 

My husband lost his job last June when 
MacDonald Airport closed, In October, he got 
a chance of a job in Emerson at the Customs. 
He took it rather than be out of work and 
it was permanent. We did not realize Emerson 
was such a small place. f 

As my husband has only another six years 
to work before retirement, we had planned 
on making our home in Portage and I would 
continue to work out. He had to work shifts 
and most week ends. So, we changed plans. 
I would give up my permanent job in Portage 
and try to get one in Emerson. . 

I gave a month’s notice before leaving and 
by not working another five months to make 
up my five years, I lost out on another month’s 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Tae credits. But my husband needed a 


OME: s+ 


On February 26, 1960, the board of 
referees unanimously dismissed her appeal 
on the following grounds: 


...It would appear that the claimant separ- 
ated voluntarily to accompany her husband to 
a new location where he found employment. 

This Board, in view of the claimant’s state- 
ment that she is available for work in Emerson 
only, unanimously holds that the claimant has 
not proved she is available for work, and there- 
fore, the disqualification for an indefinite period 
commencing on 10 January, 1960, is sustained. 


On March 30, 1960, with leave of the 
chairman of the board of referees, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire on the 
following grounds: 


When MacDonald Airport closed last June, 
my husband lost his job at South Port. As his 
name was quite a ways down the list of men 
laid off, he was advised to take a job outside 
of Portage la Prairie, as there were too many 
men ahead .of him for the local jobs. 

In October, he was told the Customs and 
Immigration Offices at Emerson were enlarging 
at both 75 and 81 highways, and that there 
was an opening for him. As it was affecting his 
health being out of work and if he did not 
start work again within the three months, his 
salary would start at the minimum again. We 
both thought there would be work for me 
there also. So he accepted the job. That meant, 
in order to be with my husband, I had to give 
up my job as clerk in stock control at South 
Port, that I had held for four and a half years. 
I left my job on December 15th. I quite ex- 
pected that after my leave credits were up, your 
office would help me find a job here with my 
husband, and I need a job. 


On April 8, 1960, a placement officer of 
the local office wrote to the supervisor of 
the insurance branch of that office a mem- 
orandum stating: “The information received 
from the audit department as to the em- 
ployers in Emerson registered with them, 
would indicate that the opportunities for 
employment for (the claimant) as a Stock 
Control Clerk are practically non-existent.” 

On April 22, 1960, the placement officer 
informed the aforementioned supervisor that 
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the following businesses were established 
in Emerson: 
Bakery 
Decorator 
Funeral Parlor 
Hardware 
Lumber Yard 
Shoe Repair 
Cafes 

Bank 

Grocery Store 
Grain Elevator 
Beauty Shops 
Drug Store 
Plumber 

Hotels 

Auto Body Shop 
Custom Brokers 
Butchers 

Fuel Dealers 
General Stores 
Locker Plant 
Printer 
Blacksmith 
Barbers 

Pool Rooms 
Motels 

Garages 
Implement Dealer 
Theatre 
Barristers 


The placement officer also stated that the 
following business establishments employed 
female workers: 
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Bank ‘of Nova Scotia (.i028o..8 1 female 
Hy PeaWeight & Coreg s.400.. Seyler 
Canadaneustoms 2 eee eee 3 le 
Border*Café 2 Seen eee 1 
Lewthwaites ge... eS 1 eet’ 
Mickey’s General Store ................ 3 ie 
Custom Meat (Solo Store) ........ Dla 
Brown )Derby) 2eae see oO ae 
Post Office ..... OS, ead 1h . £182 
Streick & Price Gen. Store Ly. Hanes 
3° Beauty Shops "2)) 262 2 2 San” 


On May 20, 1960, the placement officer 
wrote to the supervisor of the insurance 
branch a memorandum which reads: 

We have sent a letter to the applicant asking 
her if she is available for another type of work 
or in another locality. So far we have not 
received a reply. As to the occupations that the 
females are employed in in the establishments 
in Emerson, they are as follows: 

Bank of Nova Scotia .... 1 female—Steno. 
H. H. Wright & Co. ... 3 females—2 stenos, 1 


prop. 
3 females—1 steno, 2 
officers 

1 female—Clerk (wife 
: ; of prop) 

Mickey’s General Store 3 females—3 clerks (1 
the wife of the 
prop) 


2 females—2 clerks (1 
daughter, 1 wife of 
prop) 


Canada Customs 


Lewthwaites 


Custom Meat 
(Solo Store) 


Past (Oniceler ia. ot, 1 f we 
Space eee emale—1 clerk 
Gen: Store -otees 2 ea clerks 
wives of props. 
Hotelig oi as ccatiche, 3 females—2- eee 
Fey women, 1 clerk 
2 -Cafes*#2 fees Si nattos 2 females—2 clerks 
Border Cafe .. 1 female 
Brown Derby 2 females 
3 Beauty Shops ............ : 3 females 
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The letter sent to the claimant by the 
placement officer and referred to in the 
preceding paragraph is dated May 13, 1960. 
It reads in part: - 

We regret that we have been unable to obtain 
a position for you as a Stock Control Clerk. 
On your application for employment you state 
that you have also had experience as a Sales 
Clerk. Would you be willing to accept employ- 
ment in this occupation or is there any other 
type of employment that you would be inter- 
ested in obtaining in your vicinity?... 

The claimant’s reply to the aforemen- 
tioned letter is dated May 17 and reads in 
part: oar ; : 

I realize there are not many jobs in Stock 
Control, and as I have received a lot of training 
in the Army during the War, I am willing to 
take a job as an Office Clerk, a Receptionist, 
or as a Sales Clerk... 

At the request of the Umpire, the Chief 
of the Claims Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission obtained the 
claimant’s Master Application for Employ- 
ment, form .UIC 701M, from the local 
office. It shows that while serving in the 
Army during the 1939 War, the claimant 
qualified as a typist and that for 53 years 
ending in 1952 she had worked as a sales 
clerk in a retail store in Winnipeg. It 
shows also that on May 20, 1960, upon 
receipt of the claimant’s letter dated May 
17, a secondary occupation, viz., sales 
clerk, was added to her registration for 
employment. ‘ 

Considerations and Conclusions: The deci- 
sion of the board-of referees appears to 
rest on the assumption that the claimant, 
at the time of her application for benefit, 
was willing to.accept work in Emerson as 
a stock control clerk only. 

However, the only evidence to support 
the board’s assumption is that she was 
registered for employment as a stock con- 
trol clerk only, notwithstanding (a) the 


apparent non-existence of an occupation of | 


that kind in Emerson and (b) the claim- 
ant’s disclosure of previous training and 
experience in other occupations. 


It would have been desirable if the 
placement officer who interviewed the claim- 
ant in’ the present case had informed her 
then that a position of that kind was non- 
existent in Emerson and at the same time 
inquired from her if she would accept other 
employment such: as a clerk, sales clerk, 
etc. However, I fully realize that placement 
officers have many duties to carry out, 
apart from having to interview a large 
number of persons in the course of their 
day’s work. For that reason, the placement 
officer’s oversight is understandable. 


The claimant herself seems to have 
realized there: was some excuse for this 


oversight because, in the letter accompany- 
ing her application for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire, she went: to the trouble of 
explaining the situation that prevailed in 
the local office on the day she filed her 
application for benefit: 

...It was...unfortunate for me to get to 
the Unemployment Office.so late in the after- 
noon that first day to make out my application 
forms. I was tired from the long drive into the 
city and am afraid I rushed through too quickly. 
I was told I didn’t have very much time. 

The staff, I imagine, were also tired by then 
trying to get all those applicants through before 
closing time. There were so many that day. 
I hope you will take all this into consideration 
when deciding about my appeal. 

Notwithstanding that the claimant’s in- 
complete registration, i.e., the exclusion of 
a secondary occupation, was unquestionably 
due to an understandable oversight of the 
placement officer, the fact remains: that if 
that officer had, on January 11, 1960, ex- 
plained the situation to the claimant as 
was done four months later by letter dated 
May 13, it is quite possible that she would 
have indicated her willingness as she did 
in her letter of May 17 to accept work -in 
more than one occupation and, therefore, 
this information would have been on record 
on January 11 and not four months later 
as was the case. 

Although the foregoing conjecture seems 
reasonable, what would have been the 
claimant’s answer cannot now be assumed 
and as, furthermore, a considerable amount 
of evidence was added to the record after 
the date of the decision of the board of 
referees, I should refer the case back to 
the board for reconsideration. However, I 
am not going to do so as I feel that such 
a referral would unnecessarily delay the 
final disposal of the matter at issue. 

I consequently decide to remove the 
disqualification that was imposed by the 
insurance officer, but only in respect of 
what I consider to be a reasonable period 
of time in which the claimant could have 
had the opportunity to explore the employ- 
ment possibilities for her in Emerson. Such 
a period, in view of the restricted labour 
market and the fact that the claimant had 
had no recent employment in a small 
locality like Emerson, should be five weeks 
as from January 10, 1960, that is approx- 

imately one week for each year of her 
employment as a sales clerk, and I so direct. 

But for this modification, I dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. lf 


Decision CUB-1779, September 29, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 34 years of age, filed an 
- initial application for benefit on November 
24, 1959, and registered for employment 
as a secretary. She had worked in that 
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occupation from’ May 1944 to August 31, 
1959, when she voluntarily left because of 
pregnancy. Her rate of pay was $270 a 
month. 
“On April 4, 1960, the local office notified - 
the claimant of an offer of employment of 
three months’ duration as a secretary in 
“Notre Dame College School” at a wage of: 
$55 a week. The reported prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
was $45 a week. The hours of work were 
seven and a half a day and 37-40 a week 
(day work). The distance from her home 
to the place of work was one mile and no 
transportation was available. The claimant’s 
reasons for non-acceptance were: B 
Couldn’t work there as wasn’t comfortable 
and felt couldn’t do miy work as cannot and 
do not believe in the Catholic Church. Felt it 
was better the way I felt not to accept the 
position as would not be of any use. Am a 
Public School Supporter and my husband’s late 


father was a Lutheran Minister, he also 
objected. 


The local office commented as follows: 

When employer placed the order he stated 
the applicant would not have to be of Roman 
Catholic faith, therefore applicant was con- 
sidered suitable. Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic students attend this school. They are 
campaigning for funds for an addition to the 
school. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter on April 26, 1960, that she was 
disqualified from receipt of benefit for the 
period April 3, 1960 to May 14, 1960, 
inclusive, because, in his opinion, she had, 
without good cause, failed to accept a 
situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

On April 28, 1960, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees on the following 
grounds: 

a) I do not believe in Separate Schools and, 
therefore, according to my principles can- 
not work for, support or contribute to 
such a cause. : : 

The job in question is not a Private 
Secretary’s job. The gentleman at Notre 
Dame College School agreed to this. It 

. was a job of typing, using the calculator 

and using the mimeograph plus other 

duties. No dictation or shorthand entered 
the picture or was required. / 
c) The salary was not commensurate with 

that of my previous position. F 
d) No transportation was available—which 

I had previously: f 
e) This is the first job I have failed to accept. 
f) In talking with various people from the 

Unemployment Commission, it has been 

stated that the length of time that one 

has received Unemployment Insurance has 

a bearing on whether one should get 

suspended. I do not believe that this 

should be the case, and it is certainly 
not stated so in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. (Payments have been received 

for four months only). 2 


b 


wS 


The claimant was neither present nor ” 


represented at the hearing of her case by 
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a board of referees in St. Catharines, Ont., 
on May 26, 1960. The board, by a majority 
decision, dismissed the claimant’s appeal 
and maintained the disqualification that had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. The 
decision reads: 

... The board was unanimous in their opinion 
that the job offered was suitable in all respects 
except for the religious angle, The majority 
members of the board are of the opinion that 
although the claimant does not believe in the 
Catholic faith it is not sufficient reason for 
failing to accept employment with Notre Dame 
College School. 

The majority members point out that the 
applicant did not have to be of the Roman 
Catholic faith but if the employer had so done, 
it could have been considered as discrimination. 
Conversely should the applicant fail to accept 
a position on religious grounds, the applicant 
therefore could be considered as discriminating 
against the employer. 

The majority therefore feel that after unem- 
ployment for approximately seven months and 
the position was reported at the prevailing rate 
for that type of work within the district in 
claimant’s registered occupation, we feel that 
because of the restrictions she has placed on 
the conditions on personal reasons under which 
she is willing to accept employment has failed 
to accept suitable employment... 

The dissenting member of the board 
expressed the following opinion: 

...It should be noted that the employer 
s a religious organization of the Roman 


Catholic faith and is not a common employer. 
religious freedom is inherent to our 


i 
¢ 
Basic 


democratic system, and applied to this situation 
must surely mean that the claimant has every 
right to decline employment with a religious 
faith for which she is not in sympathy. This 
principle is aggravated in my opinion by the 
type of work that is offered which involves 
the campaigning for funds to further this 
religious organization. 


It is an undisputed fact that the commission 
is willing to grant special considerations to 
members of the Seventh Day Adventist belief 
and therefore members of other religious 
beliefs should be granted equal consideration. 


On this basis I feel that the claimant’s appeal 
should have been allowed. 

The claimant appealed:to the Umpire 
and as grounds for her appeal she cited the 
opinion expressed by the dissenting member 
of the board. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The rec- 
ord shows that the functions of the tem- 
porary employment which was notified to 
the claimant on April 4, 1960, would have 
involved her participation in work con- 
nected with the campaigning for funds to 
further a denominational organization, which 
she objected to do because of her religious 
convictions. 


In view of the foregoing and also in the 
absence of evidence that her religious con- 
victions were not honestly held, I consider 
that she had good cause for refusing the 
employment offered and decide to allow 
her appeal. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


(Continued from page 1809) 

At the closing session, A. H. Brown, 
federal Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Adam Bell, Victoria, were elected honorary 
presidents of the Association. 

W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Manitoba, expressed the Associa- 
tion’s appreciation of Mr. Brown’s con- 
tinuing interest in and assistance to the 
organization. “Mr. Brown,” he said, “has 
intimately associated himself with the work 
of this Association. He has assisted the 
members of the Association in their work 
within the respective departments of labour 
and has shown himself more than ready 
to discuss our problems, to give us the 
benefit of his wisdom and experience, and 
to place at our disposal the services of his 
department.” 


K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Alberta, paid tribute to Mr. Bell for the 
prominent part he had played in the organi- 
zation of the Association in 1938, and as 
its first president. (At that time Mr. Bell, 
now retired, was Deputy Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia and later became Chair- 
man of the province’s Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board.) 


Mr. Pugh was elected President of the 
Association for 1960-1961. The other officers 
who will serve on the Executive Board dur- 
ing the coming year are J. B. Metzler, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ontario, Past 
President; W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., ist 
Vice-President; R. E. Anderson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia, 2nd Vice- 
President; and Evelyn Best, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 219 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 167 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 


trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
‘Au (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 

? (a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of contracts Aggregate Amount 
CIMIE(C ae eee 3 $ 92,407.99 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. .........00.. 2 48,400.00 
IDG eS Raye lt eee oe ee 109 506,979.00 
TRS) (OTe tee a Se ar er ee ee 6 149,561.25 
eas ET ceca cs canes ta fiduaasaagaenteduedirs, ci 65,993.00 


- The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work, 


90298-1—83 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction, 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 


rovide that: ; 
; (a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 


by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; : cig 
(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 


or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; _ 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; ‘ ; f q 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _ because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $24,632.53 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 564 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Nappan N S: Modern Construction Ltd, paving of road, Experimental Farm. Nor- 
mandin Que: Alma Construction Ltee, supply & erection of two steel hay barns, Experi- 
mental Farm. Kapuskasing Ont: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouse, 
Experimental Farm. Lacombe Alta: Alta-West Construction Ltd, construction of beef pole 
barn & addition to bull barn, Experimental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


__ Douglas Point Ont: Yundt Bros Construction Ltd, crushing, grading, delivery & stock- 
piling of aggregate for concrete for CANDU REACTOR Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: United Construction Trades Ltd, electrical rewiring on 130 housing 
units. T renton N S: J L Nichols Co, *landscaping & basement repairs. Fredericton N B: 
Maritime Engineering Co Ltd, *repairs to verandahs, railings & steps. Montreal Que: 
Montreal Dual Mixed Concrete Ltd, site improvement, Federal-Provincial Project 1/56 
(Les Habitations Jeanne-Mance). Brockville Ont: Dacon Construction Ltd, *carpentry 
repairs to houses. Chesley Ont: Carl Henry, *exterior painting of houses, Project 1/48. 
Hamilton Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement for 91 housing units 
(FP 7/57); Sentinel Sod Co, site improvement for 84 housing units (FP 6/57). Sudbury 
Ont: Cream Construction Co Ltd, *rehabilitation of unit, Lot 12, Elizabeth Crescent. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, asphalt paving, Cecilia 
Jeffrey IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Magnacca Agencies Ltd, construction 
of one-classroom day school (RC No 2), Oak River Reserve. Touchwood Indian Agency 
Sask: A A Myers, water supply, lake water development, Gorden’s IRS, Punnichy. Saddle 
Lake Indian Agency Alta: Williams Construction, combination dam & road diversion, 
Saddle Lake Reserve. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C:; Arthur McGinnis, kitchen im- 
provements, Alert Bay IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Mount Uniake, Albro Lake & Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
two towers & roof mounts. Shelburne N S: Ellis Don Ltd, construction of composite bldg 
& services, HMCS Shelburne. Montreal Que: Lee Machinery & Equipment Inc, replacement 
of switchgear. in Bldg 40, Longue Pointe. Camp Borden Ont: Emery Engineering & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of R C Chapel. Comox B C: International Water Supply 
Ltd, *drilling & development, gravel wall well No 4, RCAF Station; Sorensen Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of four armament bldgs & services, RCAF Station. ; 
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Building and Maintenance 


_ Cornwallis N S: A L Parelman Ltd, re-roofing of eight bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Dartmouth N S: Avon Construction Co Ltd, general repairs & painting, Bldg 58, RCN 
Air Station, Shearwater. Camp Gagetown N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, asphalt 
surface treatment. St Hubert Que: Richelieu Paving Ltd, repairs to runways 18-36 & 
10-28, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Michaud & Simard Inc, asphalt paving. Barriefield 
Ont: Kingsport Plumbing & Heating, increasing electrical facilities in Bldg C 36, RCEME 
School. Clinton Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, repair & waterproofing exterior of bldgs 
38, 44 & 84, RCAF Station. Mountain View Ont: National Applicators Ltd, re-roofing 
of three hangars, No 6 RD, Ottawa Ont: Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, re-roofing 
of Wallis House, 589 Rideau St; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
windows, Wallis House, 589 Rideau St. Rockcliffe Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, 
re-roofing of hangar No 68, RCAF Station; Hurdman Paving Ltd, repairs to roads, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs, 
RCAF Station; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs 28, 29, 33 & 90, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: H J MacFarland Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
Bowesville Road, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Froggett & van der Mout, exterior 
painting of 120 PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, rehabilitation of runway 18-36, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: R P Carey Ltd, reshaping & seeding two earth traverses, RCN 
Magazine. Debert N S: Rayner Construction Ltd, *paving & repair of existing paving & 
seal coating of runway No 2, Debert Airfield. Dartmouth N S: Arthur & Conn Lid, 
installation of underground cables, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Halifax N S: G R Bell, 
conversion of boiler plant from coal to oil, Gladstone St Stores. McGivney N B: Diamond 
Construction (1955) Ltd, paving of roads & parking area, Administration Area, No 32 
OAD. Moncton N B: Geo H Hamilton & Son Ltd, replacement of tar & gravel on Bldgs 
No 47 & No 48, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF. Montreal Que: Bau-Val Inc, paving at 
Jacques Cartier Barracks. Quebec Que: Adjutor Pouliot, repairs to roof of lean-to at 
South end of Grande Allee Armoury. Belleville Ont: Cem-All Erectors Ltd, recovering 
of roof. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, construction of extension to Bldg No 13, 
Medical Supplies Storeroom, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Weatherproofing Ltd, 
excavating trench, etc, supply & installation of insulation for new steam & return lines 
& backfilling, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction Ltd, repairs & alterations 
to roofs on various bldgs, Royal Military College. Kitchener Ont: Totem Construction Co 
Ltd, painting of Knollwood Park Armoury bldgs. London Ont: Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, painting exterior of various bldgs at Wolseley Barracks. Niagara Falls 
Ont: DeLuca & Mascarin Masonry Contractors Ltd, repairs to masonry walls & brickwork, 
Victoria Avenue Armoury. Oakville Ont: Willard Decorating, exterior painting of 75 
PMQs, Surrey Park. Ottawa Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, plaster repairs, 
preparing surfaces & painting complete interior of Bldg No 355, Montreal Rd; Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of gravel road, Connaught Rifle Range. Toronto Ont: 
James H Wilson Ltd, fabrication & installation of laboratory furniture & fitments including 
wiring, plumbing, etc, RCAF Station, 1107 Avenue Rd. Shilo Man: Oswald Decorating 
Co, interior painting of ten bldgs at Military Camp. Prince Albert Sask: H D P Construc- 
tion Ltd, removal of sash & frames & replacing with new windows, Armoury; M J 
Welden Construction, *construction of concrete foundations, footings, walls & floors 
for extensions to Radar Laboratory, Butler Bldg. Prince Rupert B C: Allan E Barr, 
repairing walls surrounding fuel oil tank; Quartermaine & Sons, derusting & repainting two 
steel towers. Vancouver B C: Continental Painters & Decorators, *repainting interior of 
various bldgs, RCE, 2nd Ave & Discovery Sts. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, reinforced 
concrete extension to existing culvert, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, *construction of inshore 
hydrographic survey vessel. 
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National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, installation of steam boiler, Cold Storage Plant; 
Grinnell of Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, Immigration Quarters, Shed 
No 21. Prescott Ont: Allan Stewart & Basil Broad Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
fenders for protection of grain spouts. 


National Research Council 


Algonquin Park Ont: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of two bldgs at Lake 
Traverse. Ottawa Ont: M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, construction of WTOL engine 
test cell bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories; Code Construction Co Ltd, construction o 
duct bank, Montreal Road Laboratories. ? 


Department of Public Works 


Norris Arm Nfld: Gander Lumber Co Ltd, construction of post office. Naufrage P E I: 
N D Campbell, J M Quinn & G F Peardon, extension of landing. Blanche N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, breakwater removal. Grand Etang N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Kelly’s Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Lunenburg 
N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. River John N S: Lawrence Scaravelli, 
addition to post office. Baie Ste Catherine (Anse au Portage) Que: J M G Construction 
Inc, wharf repairs. Douglastown Que: Chandler Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Godbout Que: Xavier Gagne, construction of post office. Hull Que: Roland Lariviere Ltd, 
repairs to expansion joints at parking area, National Printing Bureau. La Tuque Que: 
Sylvio Beland, dredging (removal of old wharf). Laval des Rapides Que: Prieur Entre- 
prises Inc, construction of federal bldg. Levis Que: Beaudet & Fils Inc, construction of 
piggery, quarantine’ station, Dept of Agriculture. Riviere au Renard Que: Clement 
Dumaresq, construction of protection works. Riviere Blanche Que: Romeo Roy, construc- 
tion of protection works. Ste Angele de Laval Que: Telco Materials Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Theodose Pelletier, construction of protection 
works. St Michel de Bellechasse Que: Noel Grenier, construction of concrete wall; 
A Simoneau, construction of rip-rap wall. Sept Iles Que: Beaudet & Fils Inc, protection 
works (repairs to stone embankment near wharf approach, etc). Val d’Or Island Que: 
Marautier Construction Inc, construction of retaining. wall. Arnprior Ont: H Christopherson 
& Son, painting of various bldgs, Civil Defence College. Aurora Ont: Model Builders 
(Aurora) Ltd, addition to federal bldg. Gravenhurst Ont: Emery Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of addition & alterations to federal bldg at Bay St & 
Muskoka Rd. Milton Ont: A Battaglia Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition & 
alterations to federal bldg at Main & Martin Sts. Ottawa Ont: Hurdman Bros Ltd, removal 
& disposal of ashes, Central Heating Plants located at Cliff St, Riverside Drive & Central 
Experimental Farm; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations & related work in 
certain areas, Animal Nutrition Laboratory (Chemistry); Thomas P Crawford, supply 
& installation of galvanized iron lids for existing utility cart cans, Government Bldgs; 
A G Reed, supply & installation of buzzer system throughout Surveys & Mapping Bldg, 
569 Booth St. Peterborough Ont: Wolstenholme Ltd, installation of acoustic tile in postal 
working space, federal bldg. Port Credit Ont: W G Gallagher Construction Ltd, addition 
& alterations to federal bldg, Main St. Sandwich Ont: Herbert Winch & Son, renovations 
to federal bldg. Churchill Man: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of access 
roads, intake structure & water supply pipe line. Snow Lake Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, 
construction of post office. Indian Head Sask: A Brian Campbell & Sons Ltd, installation 
of sewage pump & domestic sewers, Dominion Experimental Farm. Punnichy Sask: Holter- 
man Construction, construction of post office. Coal Harbour B C: Horie & Tynan 
Construction Ltd, renewal of float & gangway. Comox B C: W Prendergast, wharf repairs. 
Fort St John B C: Giebelhaus Building Supplies Ltd, alterations to first floor & 
construction of garage, RCMP detachment quarters. Mitchell Bay B C: D C D Pile 
Driving, approach & shed reconstruction. Nanaimo B C: Millhouse Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of lunch room & locker bldg at Assembly Wharf. Nelson B C: Louis Maglio, 
alterations to coal feed to storage bin, RCMP Administration Bldg. Quesnel B C: Peebles 
Construction, alterations for Unemployment Insurance Commission, federal bldg. Van- 
couver B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of laundry, Shaughnessy 
Hospital. Coppermine N W T: Alberta Mechanical Contractors Ltd, plumbing alterations 
to nursing station & school. Fort McPherson N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, supply 
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& installation of heating & sheet metal systems for various bldgs. Fort Simpson N W T: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of warehouse, teacherage, 
dwellings, etc, & non-directional beacon bldg for Departments of Northern Affairs & 
National Resources & Transport (Development 1960-61). Hay River N W T: Tower 
Company Ltd, additions & alterations to Indian day school & construction of double house. 
Inuvik N W T: Bruce Robinson Electric (Edmonton) Ltd, installation of equipment in 
refrigerated warehouse No 3. Dawson Y T: Whitehorse Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of non-directional beacon bldg for Department of Transport. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Harbour Buffett Nfld: Spracklin & Reid, general alterations, federal bldg. Sheet 
Harbour N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Dalhousie N B: John W Adams, installa- 
tion of screenline & lock boxes, federal bldg. Perth N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, grading & 
paving, post office. Grande Cascupedia River Que: Bert Dimock, dredging. Rimouski Que: 
Gerald Leblond, repairs to parapet walls & flashings, federal bldg. St Vallier Que: Lionel 
Gaumond, construction of protection wall. Cataraqui Bay Ont: Verreault Navigation Inc, 
dredging. Guelph Ont: Paramount Paving Co, repairs to parking lot, federal bldg. 
Hamilton Ont: Elliot Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of acoustic tile, National 
Revenue Bldg. Newmarket Ont: Miller Hammett Construction, general alterations, 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Arnold Construction, general alterations, old Mines Bldg; Oak 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to first & fifth floors, Transportation Bldg; Potter Bros & Co, 
installation of fan & duct work, 552 Booth St; William Morgan & Son, ventilation repairs, 
Forest Products Laboratories, Montreal Rd; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, supply & installation 
of railing, CEF; Landino Zuccarini, general alterations, Lorne Bldg; Band & Cole Ltd, 
plumbing repairs, old Printing Bureau; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, elevator repairs, old Printing 
Bureau. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 116— 
Tug Hercules. Pine Falls Man: North American Lumber Co Ltd, general alterations, 
federal bldg. Lloydminster Sask: Born Construction, general alterations, federal bldg. 
Campbell River B C: H E Polglase, general alterations, federal bldg. Duncan B C; 
Hamilton Electric, lighting repairs, federal bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


. Lachine Section Que: Portelance Diamond Drilling Co Ltd, *diamond drilling for 
determination of depth of bedrock. Melocheville Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, laying of 
pavement, Highway Tunnel. Iroquois Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, supply 
& erection of chain link fencing, Iroquois Lock. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, clearing, stumping, grubbing, trenching 
& backfilling for cables & ground radials (Red Head). Torbay Nfld: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, installation of power cables & ducts between power house & terminal bldg, St John’s 
Airport. Canso N S: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of Operations Bldg, Trans- 
mitter Bldg & related work. Greenwood N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport 
lighting facilities. Yarmouth N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, runway pavement 
repairs, Airport. near Dorion Que: Nolin Construction Inc, replacement of Bridge No 6 
on Soulanges Canal by gravel fill. near Campbellford Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, restoration of 
concrete at Lock No 11, Trent Canal. Uplands Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, reroofing of 
hangar No 4, Airport. Cold Lake Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, paving of additional blast 
pad areas abounding refueling Apron 30 & Runway 12-30 at Aerdrome. Edmonton Alta: 
Johnson Bros Electric Co Ltd, supply & installation of street lighting facilities & installation 
of aircraft flood lighting facilities, International Airport. Powell River B C: Western Paving 
Ltd, additional development, Westview Airport. Prince George B C: Caledonia Electric 
Ltd, construction of airport lighting, including installation of low intensity approach 
system, Runway 05. Vancouver B C: Saltspring Contracting Ltd, construction of electrical 
lighting facilities including instaliation of medium intensity taxi lighting & related work, 
_ Airport. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of non-directional 
- beacon bldg & related work. Norman Wells N W T: Aklavik Constructors, construction 
of runway & parking apron, Airport. 
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PRICES AND THE 


Consumer Price Index, November 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) edged up 0.2 per cent from 129.4 to 
129.6, a new high, between October and 
November. A year ago the index stood at 
128-55 

Increases in clothing, shelter and other 
commodities and services indexes offset a 
decrease in the food index. The household 
Operation index was unchanged. 

The food index dropped 0.2 per cent 
from 125.8 to 125.5. Lower prices were 
reported for beef, fresh pork, veal, lamb, 
chicken, grapefruit and bananas. Prices 
were higher for eggs and a number of fresh 
vegetables. 

The shelter index rose a fractional 0.1 
per cent from 144.3 to 144.5. Rents were 
unchanged, but prices of some home-owner- 
ship items were up slightly. 

A rise of 1.2 per cent in the clothing 
index, from 111.2 to 112.5, reflected 
changes between November prices in effect 
at the end of the last winter season for 
winter clothing items, including men’s over- 
coats, women’s fur coats, boys’ parkas and 
women’s overshoes. 

The household operation index was un- 
changed at 123.5. Scattered and minor sale 
price decreases were reported for a number 
of furniture items and floor coverings, as 
well as lower prices for fuel oil and some 
household utensils and equipment. These 
changes just balanced higher prices for coal 
and a number of textile items. 

The other commodities‘and services index 
rose 0.4 per cent from 137.8 to 138.3. Ini- 
tial pricing of 1961 model passenger cars 
showed prices up 4.9 per cent from the 
year-end prices (September 1960) of 1960 
models, but down 6.1 per cent from the 
initial pricing (November 1959) of 1960 
models. Higher prices were recorded for 
theatre admissions, film, men’s haircuts and 
women’s hairdressing. Price declines were 
generally limited to several prescription drug 
items and personal care supplies, includ- 
ing shaving ,cream, toilet soap, toothpaste 
and cleansing tissues. , 

Group indexes in November.1959 were: 
food 123.8, shelter 142.6, clothing 111.4, 
household operation 123.5, and other com- 
modities. and services 136.9, 


*See Table F-1 at back of book, 
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COST OF LIVING 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in all ten regional. cities between September 
and October. Increases ranged from a frac- 
tional 0.1 per cent-in Saskatoon-Regina to 
1.1 per cent in both Montreal and Toronto.t 

Changes in the food indexes, largely 
seasonal in nature, followed patterns similar 
to those shown in the total indexes: up in 
all ten regional cities. Increases ranged from 
0.3 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina to 3.1 per 
cent in both Ottawa and Toronto. ' 

Other group indexes showed more varied 
results. Shelter indexes were unchanged in 
three cities, lower in three cities and higher 
in the remaining four. Clothing indexes 
were up in seven of the ten regional cities, 
unchanged in two and down in one. House- 
hold operation indexes were higher in four 
cities, lower in three cities and unchanged 
in the remaining three regional cities. Other 
commodities and services group indexes 
were unchanged in seven of the ten regional 
cities and higher in the other three. 

Regional. consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Montreal +1.4 to 129.1; 
Toronto +1.4 to 132.1; Vancouver +1.3 
to 130.5; Ottawa +1.2 to 130.2; Halifax 
+1.0 to 128.1; Winnipeg -++0.9 to 127.1; 
Saint John +0.8 to 130.0; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +0.5 to 125.6; St. John’s +0.2 to 
115.0*; Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 125.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, October 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) in-October was 230.3, little 
changed from the September index of 230.4 
and from last year’s October index of 230.0. 
Four of the eight major group indexes were 
lower in October than in September and 
three were higher. The iron products group 
index was unchanged at 255.6. 

The non-ferrous metals group index de- 
clined for the fourth consecutive month, 
dropping 1.1 per cent to 175.5 from 177.4. 
The animal products group index fell 0.4 
per cent to 251.0 from 252.1, the non- 
metallic minerals group index eased down 
0.1 per cent to 184.3 from 184.5, and the 
chemical products group index also dropped 
0.1 per cent to 187.7 from 188.0. 


+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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Yearly Average Monthly Indexes 


The vegetable products group index rose between mid-September and mid-October. It 
0.3 per cent to 201.5 from 200.9, the wood _ was the ninth increase in the past 12 months. 
products group index increased 0.3 per cent [pn October 1959 the index was 125.5. 
to 301.8 from 301.0, and the textile products 
group index edged up 0.1 per cent to 229.2 
from 228.9. 3 


Forty per cent of the 1.4-per-cent increase 
over the year was in food prices. Prices of 


Tuetinies of Canadian farm product goods: other than food were down by 0.3 


prices at terminal markets (1935-39—100) Pet cent from a year earns 

eased down to 1.2 per cent, from 218.0 to Food prices increased in the month more 
215.3, in the three-week period ended Octo- than is usual for the season but prices of 
ber 21. The-animal products index declined new automobiles rose less than they usually 
2.1 per cent from 274.5 to 268.6, and the do, 

field products index edged up 0.3 per cent 

from 161.5 to 162.0. Regional indexes de- U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1960 
clined: the eastern index moved down 1.8 per 


cent from 239.2 to 235.0, and the western The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
index 0.7 per cent from 196.9 to 195.5. (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 110.4 to 

; 110.5 between mid-August and mid-Septem- 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1960 ber. This was still below the record 111.1 


The United States consumer price index reached at mid-July this year but was above 
(1947-49—100) rose to 127.3—a record— __ the year-earlier figure of 108.7. 


4. 


—— EEE 


Operating revenues of Canadian railways increased in 1959 by 5.2 per cent to a 
total of $1;224,568,000. Revenue in 1958 was $1,163,735,000, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

Operating expenses in 1959 climbed 3 per cent to $1,166,307,000 from $1,132,278,000 
in 1958. phd ty : 

Net operating revenue in the year increased to $58,261,000 from $31,458,000; the 
ratio of operating expenses to operating revenue fell to 95.24 from 97.30. 

The number of passengers carried in 1959 was 2 per cent below the 1958 figure, 
and freight traffic volume, as measured in ton-miles, rose 2.4 per cent during the year; 
total revenue tonnage carried climbed 6.9 per cent. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABoUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 146 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Control of Electrical Shock Hazards. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 15. 


2. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety and Health Regulations for Long- 
shoring. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 96. 

. Contains safety and health regulations 
that have been determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be reasonably necessary to the 
life, health and safety of employees engaged 
in longshoring, ship repairing, and related 
employments covered by section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended. 

3. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Safety and Health Regulations for Ship 
Repairing. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 
160. 

4, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. A Guide 
for improving Safety Education Programs 
in School Shops, compiled by Howard K, 
Hogan. [Washington, GPO, 1960] Pp. 48. 


Building 

5. BurTInK, J. G. Examples of Building 
throughout the Winter. Translated by D. A. 
Sinclair. Ottawa, Division of Building 
Research, National Research Council, 1960. 
Pp. 11. 


_ Brief description of some winter construction 
in The Netherlands, 


6. CROCKER, C. R. Winter Construction. 
Ottawa, National Research Council, Divi- 
sion of Building Research, 1960. Pp. 4. 


A_ brief examination of winter construction 
in Canada. 


Business 


7. HULTGREN, THOR. Changes in Labor 
Cost during Cycles in Production and 
Business, by Thor Hultgren, assisted by 
Dorothy Dorfman Green. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1960. Pp. 85. 
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Contents: Potential Influences on Labor Cost; 
Available Figures. Production and Man-Hours 
per Unit of Product. Production and Labor 
Cost per Unit of Product. Changes during 
Cycles in Business at Large. Cyclical Change: 
Tests and Inferences. 

8. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Management Aids for Small Manufacturers. 
Annual No. 6. Edited by Robert A. Lutz- 
berg. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 73. 


Partial Contents: Rating your Firm’s Organ- 
ization. Making your Sales Meetings Profitable. 
Protecting your Business against Dishonesty. 
How Directors strengthen Small Firms. Im- 
proving Foremen Relations in Small Plants. 
Job Evaluation in Small Industry. 


Economic Conditions 


9. LAMPMAN, ROBERT JAMES. The Low 
Income Population and Economic Growth, 
by Robert J. Lampman. The Adequacy of 
Resources for Economic Growth in the 
United States, by Joseph L. Fisher and 
Edward Boorstein. Materials prepared in 
Connection with the Study of Employment, 
Gowth, and Price Levels for Consideration 
by the Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States. Washington, 
GPO, 1959) Pp. 

At head of title: 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
Joint Committee print. 


10.. Parks, ARTHUR CARMICHAEL. The 
Economy of the Atlantic Provinces, 1940- 
1958. [2d ed.] Halifax, Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 179. 

“Historical and comparative analysis of the 
economic achievement of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland.” Also contains an analysis of 
achievement in the following industries: minerals 
and mineral processing, pulp and paper, lumber 
and wood using, fish and fish processing, agri- 
culture, other manufacturing, construction, and 
services. 

11. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). BUREAU OF 
Statistics. Quebec, 1959. Quebec [1960] 
Pp. 103. 

English and French. 

A brief review of economic activities in the 
Province of Quebec during the year 1959. 

12. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. Economic Developments in 
the Middle East, 1958-1959. Supplement to 
World Economic Survey, 1959. New York, 
1960. Pp. 125. 


Employment Management 


13. BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Cost of Labour Turnover. London, 
1959. Pp. 19: 


Based on a study of labour turnover costs in 
16 firms. 


a 


14. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Controlling Absenteeism. 
Washington, 1960. Pp. 21. 

Contents: Introduction. Records & Their 
Analysis. Costs of Absenteeism. Notification of 
Absence. Discipline & Penalties, Role of First- 
Line Supervisor. How to improve Attendance. 
Sample Forms & Records. 

15. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUN:ELORS 
SERVICE. Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada, 
1959. Toronto, 1960. Pp. 53. 


Industrial Relations 


16. CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION AsSOCIA- 
TION. [Papers delivered to Pre-Convention 
Labour Relations Forum, January 1960] 
Ottawa, 1960. 7 parts. 

Contents: Pre-convention Labour Relations 
Forum [Summary]. Arbitration Board’s Power 
to award Damages for Breach of Agreement 
(Reprinted from Labour Gazette, Jan. 29, 
1960). Joint or Multiple Bargaining, by Alan E. 
Cameron. Effective Operation of a Joint Com- 
mittee, by J. Lawrie. The Promotion of Labour 
Legislation, by W. A. Nisbet. Administration 
of Labour Legislation, by K. A. Pugh. Effective 
Operation of Joint Committees, by W. E. 
Williams. 

17. DeutscH, ANTAL. Provincial Legisla- 
tion governing Municipal Labour Relations; 
a Comparative Study of Provincial Labour 
Legislation governing Municipal Employer- 
Employee Relations. Montreal, Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
1960. Pp. 62. 

An analysis of provincial labour legislation as 
it touches on thirty-two different topics. 

18. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Papers presented at Detroit, 
Michigan, May 6-7, 1960; Proceedings of 
the Spring Meeting. Edited by David B. 
Johnson. Madison, Wis., 1960. Pp. 571-679. 


Some of the topics discussed are: the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; collective bargaining in the automobile 
and in the basic steel industries; and, union 
participation in elections. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


19. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Gov- 
ERNMENTAL Labor OFFiciALs. Labor Laws 
and their Administration. Proceedings of 
the Forty-second Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials, held in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
September 9-12, 1959. Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1960. Pp. 211. 


20. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Guide for Employer Reporting. 
How to complete Employer Report LM-10; 
Instructions for Employers required to use 
LM-10 in complying with Section 203 (a) 


.. of the Labor-Management Reporting and 


Disclosure. Act. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 43. 


Under the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 employers must disclose 
to the Secretary of Labor certain financial 
transactions and arrangements made with labour 
organizations, union officials, employees, la- 
bour relations consultants, or other persons. 
Contains a facsimile of the form with explana- 
tions of the various sections to be completed. 


Labour Organization 


21. Brooks, GEORGE W. The Sources of 
Vitality in the American Labor Movement. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1960. Pp. 47. 

Briefly discusses administration of trade union 
activities. Despite some disadvantages which 
have arisen with the increase in the size of 


unions, the author expresses optimism about 
the future of the American labour movement. 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Protection’of Trade Union Funds and Pro- 
perty. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 200. 

Reviews legal provisions and practice relating 
to trade union funds and property in force in 
various countries. Discusses the following sub- 
jects: “sources of trade union funds and 
property; purposes for which trade union funds 
and property may or may not be utilized; 
internal administration of trade union funds 
and property; voluntary measures to secure or 
encourage good trade union administration; 
supervision of trade union financial administra- 
tion by public authorities; sanctions in respect 
of unauthorized use of trade union funds and 
contraventions of legislative provisions; disposal 
of trade union assets on winding-up or dis- 
solution.” 


23. PosTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
INTERNATIONAL, Secretary's Report, 1957- 
1959 [to the] 17th Postal, Telegraph and 
Telephone International Congress, 18-22 
July, 1960, Vienna. Berne [1960?] Pp. 266. 


24. SCOTTISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 
Sixty-third Annual Report held in Perth... 
19, 20, 21 and 22, April 1960. Glasgow, 
1960. Pp. 415. 


Labouring Classes 


25. Carey, JAMES Barrow. Forsake Me 
Not. Testimony ...before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging, April 6, 1960. Washington, Industrial 
Union Dept., AFL-CIO, 1960. Pp. 32. 

Mr. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the Indus- 
trial Union Department, AFL-CIO, and presi- 
dent of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, was presenting 
the views of labor on the subject of health care 
for the older citizen. 


26. GARBARINO, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Health 
Plans and Collective Bargaining. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1960. Pp. 
301. - 


Deals with the provision of hospital and 
medical care through collectively bargained 
health plans. 
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27. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE Division. Tech- 
nological Education in Britain. [2nd ed.] 
London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. [44]. 

“This pamphlet is mainly concerned with 
the provision made in Britain for training in 
engineering and in such applied sciences as 
industrial chemistry, applied physics and mineral 
survey.” 

28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Workers’ Housing..Fifth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 53. ts 

At head of title: Report 5 (1). Inter- 
national-Labour Conference. 45th session, 
1961. 

Contains the text of a proposed Recommen- 
dation concerning workers’ housing which is 
being forwardéd to member governments for 
additions or comments. Also contains excerpts 
from the ptoceedings of the 44th” Session of 
the International Labour Conference relating 
to this topic. 

29. Mona, JAMAICA. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF THE West INDIES. DEPARTMENT OF 
Extra-MuraL Strupies. Labour Education 
in the British Caribbean. The Report of a 
Labour Education Survey conducted June- 
July, 1959, and of the. Conference held at 
the University College of the West Indies, 
Mona, Jamaica, August 4-9, 1959. Ed. Rawle 
Farley. Mona, Jamaica [1959?] Pp. 119. 

This booklet -contains (1) addresses pre- 
sented to a Conference on Labour Education 
in the British Caribbean; (2) a report of a 
labour education*survey in the territories and 
islands in the British Carribean area ‘conducted 
by Gower Markle, Director of Education and 
Welfare of the Canadian section of the United 
Steelworkers of America; and (3) reports of 
study groups. ‘and recommendations of the 
Conference, 

30. NEw ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
BouR. Report for the Year ended 31 March 
1960. Wellington, Government Printer, 1960. 
Pp. 84. 

31. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 


TRAINING. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 74. 


Includes sdmple work schedules for the 
various automotive trades. ; 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Time off for Voting under State Laws. Rev. 
ed. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 22. 


Wages and Hours 


33. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Wages and Salary Rate Survey-Alberta. ] 
May 1960; :Range of Wages, Weighted 
Averages- and Medians, Alberta and Four 
Major Cities. Edmonton, 1960. Pp. 115; - - 

34. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Re- 
view of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 
With “Average Weekly Wages, 1945-59, 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 47. 

35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ré- 
duction of Hours of Work. Fourth item on 


the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 60. se 
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At head of title: Report 4 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 45th session, 
1961. SLA 
Contains excerpts from the proceedings of the 
44th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference relating to reduction of hours of work. 
Tnéllides the text of a proposed Recommenda- 
tion on the topic which is’ being submitted to 
member governments for suggested amendments 
and comments. 


Women 


36. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. A Meet- 
ing of the ILO and Women’s Work... 
Ottawa, August 3, 1960 [including a talk 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Johnstone, Head of the 
Office for Co-ordination of Women’s and 
Young Workers’ Questions, International 
Labour Office, on ‘Current Emphasis in ILO 
Programme relating to Women’s Work, 
Ottawa, 1960] Pp. 6. 


“ 37, FLEXNER, ELEANOR. Century of Strug- 
gle; the Woman’s Rights Movement in the 
United States. Cambridge, Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 384. 


Describes the work of some of the active 
Participants in the women’s rights movement. 
Tells about the efforts of women factory work- 
ers to’ organize trade unions, and about the 
struggle of Negro women to build their own 
org, lizations, among other things. 

38. SEMINAR ON PARTICIPATION OF Wo- 
MEN IN PUBLIC LiFg, BacoTa, 1959. Seminar 
on Participation of Women in Public Life 
(1959) Bogota, 18 to 29 May 1959. New 
York, United Nations, 1959. Pp. 40. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


*39, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
Brancu. The Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act; Statistical Report 1959-60. 
Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 86. 


40. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMIS- 
sions. Workmen’s Compensation Problems. 
Proceedings, 45th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, Boston, 
Mass., September 27-October 1, 1959. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1960. Pp. 234. 


41. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Attorneys’ Fees in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; a Report of the Standards and Pro- 
cedures in State Legislation. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 55. 

-"“This bulletin, which is based on a review 


of State laws, information received from a 
numberof States, and upon secondary sources, 


, discusses the standards and practices of the 
30. States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 


‘ico, concerning the regulation and control 
of claimants’ attorneys’ fees.” 


Miscellaneous 
42. CANADA. RoyAL COMMISSION ON COAL 


(1959-60). Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


“Stratification and ‘Right-Wing Extremism’, 
-by Seymour M. Lipset. Berkeley, Univer- 


1960. Pp. 127. 


The Royal Commissioner, Mr. Rand, makes 
comments and recommendations on the’ follow=. 


ing: coal subsidies by the federal Government: in 


cost reduction in the production of coal), ‘the 
present coal market in Canada; expansion of 
research facilities pertaining to coal, etc. 

43. CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings, Forty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting [Montreal, January 1960] Montreal, 
1960. Pp. 42. 


44, EUROPEAN SEMINAR ON SHELTERED” 
EMPLOYMENT, THE Hacug, 1959. [Proceed- 
ings. The Hague?] Nederlandse Centrale 
Vereniging voor Gebrekkigenzorg [19597] 
Pp. 171. 
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45. HopGETTs, JOHN EDWIN, ed. Cana* 
dian Public Administration. [A Book of 
Readings. Edited by] J. E. Hodgetts [and] 
D. C. Corbett. Toronto, Macmillan, ities 
Pp. 575. 

Includes general articles on public adminis- 


tration and articles on government committees,_ - 


royal commission reports, government corpora- 
tions, personnel management in the civil sery- 
ice, Parliamentary Committees, government de- 
partments and agencies, trade unions in the 
public service, etc. 


46. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Co- 
operative Management and Administration. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 222. — j 

Partial Contents: Character and Functions 
of Management. Staffing and Personnel Manage- 
ment. Plant and Premises. Office Organization 
and Methods. Marketing. Merchandising. Pro- 
cessing and Manufacture. Transport Organiza- 
tion. Co-operative Capital. Co-operative Ac- 


Seminar held August 31-September 8, 


es 


counting. Public Control, Legal Responsibilities 


of Co-operatives. Research and Advisory 
Services. 
47. LipsET, SEYMOUR MartTIN. Social 


sity of California, Institute of Industrial* 
Relations, 1960. Pp. 38. 
An examination of certain extremist right 


wing political movements and the classes of 
society from whence their support comes. 


48. Masson, FRANCcIs.: Barriers to ‘Trade 
between Canada and the United States, by 
Francis Masson and J. B. Whitely. [Wash- 
ington?] Canadian-American Committee, 
1960. Pp. 97. 

Partial Contents: The “Aréa of Free Trade: 
The System of Tariffs and Quotas. Administra- 
tive Protectionism in the -Uniied States. Capa 


dian Administrative Protectionism. Effects 6 
U.S. Trade Barriers. Effects “of Canadian Trade 


_ Barriers. 
49. MILLER, BEN. Gaining Acceptance 


for Major Methods Changes. New York, 
American Management Association, c1960. 
Pp. 63. 

The study examines the reactions of people 
in six companies to methods changes involving 


electronic computers or punched-card tabulat- 
ing equipment. Includes six case studies. 


50. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


“Boarp. Administration of Executive Ex- 


pense Accounts, by Norman E. Pflomm. 
New York, 1960. Pp. 56. 


Based on the experience of over_375 com- .~ 


panies, this study reports on the "prevailing 
practices of companies with regard fo travel 
and entertainment expenses and membership 
dues. Includes nine samples of written policies, 

51. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. A lIpha- 
betical Index of Occupations and Industries. 
1960 Census of Population. Washington, 
1960. Pp. 649. 


1959-60 Report, Apprenticeship Commission Montreal Printing Trades 


Apprentices under the jurisdiction of the Quebec Apprenticeship Commission of the 


Printing Trades for Montreal and District on March 31, 


1960 totalled 383, according to 


the recently published report of the Commission for 1959- 60. This coiiipares with a pune 
of 343 apprentices under the Commission in the previous year. 

All the apprentices were regularly employed’ in shops in the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 10 miles from its boundaries. 

During 1959-60 the number of new boys added to the ranks was 134, but 94 left 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, making a nét increase of 40. 

Most of the newcomers were beginners in ‘the various printing trades, although a 
certain number had had some experiente in tHe industryeither as -sfidents frdém: the 
Graphic Arts Institute or as employees who did not previously come under the jurisdiction 


of the Commission. 


Of the 94 “separations” during the year, 60 were apprentices who had completed 
the six years of their apprenticeship and had been promoted to journeyman status. Of 
the other 34, some wére uneniployed, some had moved to another jurisdiction, and some 


had dropped out of the industry. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-I—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 17, 1960 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


“ Atlantic . Prairie | British 

Canada | “Re gion Quebec | Ontario | p, gion | Columbia 
The Labour Moree; s«.ecses can ctetee yas cee meee 6,474 589 1,815 2,371 1,127 572 
Ae OME SAO ASE ARMS 1 ty ve chgst se 4,780 449 1,351 1,709 843 428 
Women? at: 2, Ae se eee ce 1,694 140 464 662 284 144 
14—19 years..... a0 bile ye thot sete aie arenes ne 618 68 214 191 106 39 
20-24 Years)... canbe cose ccdigubar latmeteast 806 85 262 260 137 62 
2544 Veer ese Eyer che oes CORDON here lee pee 2,969 242 833 1,120 503 271 
Ab G2 VOATD) diab nial das.:theta: aah NO tee 1,852 171 461 706 333 181 
Ob Wears and OVErs i wccsvicn ieee ve shee oe CURT ie 229 23 45 94 48 19 
Femaployad i. saisunslaecads os vsataval ne enacts 6,147 551 1,699 2,262 1,104 531 
Ile, «fc tie dcrerpisca aah acatnsie:3)v sfc iOasions teeter aaa 4,512 415 1,255 1,621 826 895 
Women.,..... sola wis a (art -<'ars<in'esb Aleovie a ata 1, 635 136 444 641 278 136 
Agricultural <:iticu: <i mtbaeds: SeNed aeee en 757 71 152 195 309 30 
Non-Agricultural. ......cv eke. steak pites keene 5,390 480 1,547 2,067 795 | 501 
Paid Workiorsia vsti ds wnechenracasvameeratote rane 4,961 441 1,415 1,918 745 447 
3,499 320 1,012 1,331 513 823 
1,462 121 403 582 232 124 
327 38 116 109 23 41 
268 34 96 88 17 33 

59 x 20 21 “ | 

5,369 602 1,542 1,796 898 531 
1,128 146 307 349 188 133 
4, 246 456 1,235 1,447 710 398 


eS 


* Less than 10,000, 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
—eeaa@a@aanannaooaoaoa@a@»qae 
| September | August September 


1960 1960 1959 
Too | Git SUR ys Ae a on ra i a ee 327 352 225 
Ontemporary layoff up to 80 days..........s.ceresecbcesesveecctunucccces 22 30 12 
Without work and seeking work..............0.c;00ceeccecec le eS 305 322 213 
Seeking full-time work 291 305 204 

Seeking part-time work 14 17 * 
Seeking under 1 month 98 93 83 
Meets TP TOONS, 5 5h i. a2i nce ood oes sets ottbe selecsude ied 117 128 71 
Seeking 4—6 months................ ; 44 48 28 
Seeking more than 6 months 46 53 31 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


‘Nova: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 

TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 

Trans- Finance | Supple- 

Year and portation, - Services | men- | Totals! 
Month . Manu- Storage | y Construc-| Public daliGnelwdi ry 

Mining facturing and | Forestry tion Utilities | Trade (ac a mr Tahoe 

a erisd ment) | Income 
otal....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 ‘|1,870 3,211 538 | 13,223 
1966 Total. e 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 939 «(12/069 3,546 617 | 14/890 
1957—Total....| 535 4 805 1) 658 336 1/316 363 —-|2'263 3,954 673 | 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4° 745 1) 664 271 1,336 285 12.356 4) 334 717 | 16,434 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1) 463 302 |2,527 4° 891 770 | 17,717 
1959—Sept.....| 47.0 433.0 152990 by visccptee Ce dyM -tsled Tod alo scale ets ae ae 1,549.6 
7 47.0 434.0 TBO lobe cine CCICe scons aE ods, SRR ene oan Einmeeee 1,545.2 
Nov.. 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 371.4 77.4 | 661.0 | 1,230.1 | 197.3 | 1/510.8 

Dec...... 46.1 419.9 1A, Bc values sat | Soncoktssoump tabs Reade okscaeetd Rect ee | In| ee : 
60— : 140.8 “Vestn abicc dl o.oo ckcoe letersi ne | eerie orl cies d |: ee 1,458.7 
* Tes. ee. 16:7 418.8 141.3 73.4 296.5 74.7 | 634.7 | 1,234.3 | 204.4] 1,461.1 
March 46.7 421.2 138.7 We Pins ae Aoermn eR see nod Soleo 1,462 6 
ae 45.3 400.7 147.G0 le Wien We BBG vill ws 77.7 | 656.5 | 1,207.1 | 209.8 | 1,532.6 
June..... 46.8 434.8 150 ae ene oe ERR en Nhe ne Mee ell Ae eae : 

ae 48.7 430.3 152.9 | 88.4¢ | 417.6¢] 81.1¢ | 663.7+| 1,300.64] 213.9+] 1/574.5 
Sept.f...| 46.8 433.8 TBA, Guat hce) cereUe cere ae tall es teteohs oe cl Meta cates Peeahe aR |Las 1/ 602.8 


iQuarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2Includes post office wages and salaries. ; Al 
i in thi for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of a inbour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at August, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,874,065. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are.based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-2. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


=e Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 

Index Numbers (1949=100)1 Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Year and Month —————_—___—_—___— Average |__| Average 
Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wages and| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wages and| Salaries 


Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
TODS: cisistoritesieressietpainin aia vee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
1056305 «nc densaemenet ae alee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71; 
hy AO OE Reese. 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
1058. 53. ck. ee ee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3. 72.67 
1050.5 hon. oe vey meee ere tei 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 Lt. 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
September ..<.c2 sie vicden ven 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October. s:.seekece renee 124.4 127.8 |. 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
Novem berids.ceessacsceas 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
December, sass desea 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 ° Z : 
JANVATY sch. Rid. SIGN 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 , 
Rebruaryivs icon pote naaees > 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194. 4: 176.7 77.68 . 
March)... 3) tavjenh comes eee 114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 “aAliies 78.04 ; 
April aces 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 |,- 196.3 178.5 78.48 
Mays <.f2¢enon- soccer 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
JUNG dee cana heer 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
Uiuliy’ Jaen oy, pee ee 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
Aig Peeps. eee 12331 219.0 176.8 75.94 . s Wb bare 199.7 176.5 77.62 


Bept-fisiSete <2\.m commntestios 123.0 220.6 178.2 76-67 |---111.5-|— 201.3 178.2 78.36 - 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and rec- 
reational service). { 4 


TrcHnicaL Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in, 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month,, From now on, statistics bor the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised. ] : 


tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND Soop a pie WEEKLY WAGES 
: AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sotrce: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment ~. Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ee Se ae 

Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

Provinces i.'¢ $ $ 
Newfoundland RM ieice vat Ate als. cfais Mab ay-, ce he Mae Delete 148.0 145.9 143.6 67.10 68.11 63.41 
rince Edward PETAL PE cAMP coafene Nes Mh casi bese A ORITOR 148.1 147.1 150.8 53.33 55.31 538.70 
Nova Scotia. oc ope) i ee ee Se 98.7 99.6 101.0 62.46 63,55 60.20 
DNGSRRMATINIS WAGE SEN: 0o.0. RANE orclarecemassrastaeecieie se hee 109.0 106.1 106.4 62.83 63.50 60.75 
Quebec on A = FS ee ee ee ee 123.5 122,1 124.0 73.29 73.48 70.38 
(Ohio oi) ES ae See ee rr 121.2 119.8 124.7 78.87 78.93 76.52 
Di eeae rato ICI a. | «alll: Ab lole.0 shove Qesdldtecssaraes oie Dales T1607 1) 01569 119.0 72.38 72.83 71.50 
RSMMC ERT Peer 1 Ut ci. cc). « dasSldicleccepewdbed Phos 135.1 | , 134.4 146.0 72.82 73.04 70.94 
Alberta (including N qclewast Territories)......../.. 162.5 ‘164.4 166.7 78.03 79,16 75%.22, 
British Columbia (including 3a we MOSER ATES. + 12030 120.3 112.6 82.47 83.48 79.68 
122.9 121.9 124.2 75.93 76.28 73.42 
143.7 143.0 149.1 55.28 56.44 52.76 
90.3 96.0 91,5 74.49 74.18 72.70 
116.4 115.3 115.5 62.48 63.10 60.27 
102.6 101.7 102.8 59.34 59, 43 57.45 
105.8 104.8 99.5 64.03 63,07 57.71 
123.6 123.4 116.0 93.37 94.68 86.03 
113.8 114.3 115.5 64.07 64.39 61.93 
105.0 102.6 103.0 63.56 63.51 59.73 
winigan » 112.7 111.5 104.3 83.04 84.97 79.81 
Three Rivers 115.0 114.9 123.2 70.67 70.58 68.41 
Drummondville 76.8 76.5 78.1 61.10 61.39 60.90 
Went SS ee oe ae ee re 124.6 124.0 125.7 75.09 75.15 72.32 
Ottawa—Hull 127.4 128.3 128.3 71.31 71.31 68.80 
GR eD NE PIPE Fn wis, bias ole evelaschtble aye ale nela tila’ 116.5 115.0 113.0 73.30 73.87 69.59 
Fe EEE MR, 200) 5. cM, ofl a.0 bo dlasdiele west ate» SlekiGele'e 95.1 96.2 103.7 84.41 83.89 81.32 
Oshawa 126.3 125.4 136.7 87.00 87.06 84.25 
130.4 129.7 133.0 79.45 79.66 76.85 
111.8 112.6 114.5 84.65 84.23 82.36 
107.4 102.6 114.4 85.03 85.73 82.40 
114.7 107.1 “112.9 74,59 76.71 73.76 
78.2 ieee 91.8 70.33 70.12 69.47 
121.6 120.6 128.8 71.86 70.95 68.12 
118.8 118.4 117.2 69.00 69.39 65.77 
122.2 119.3 126.8 72.85 72.85 70.47 
149.1 148.0 142.6 89.01 89.86 86.03 
96.0 " 95.6 - 97.2 68.45 67.56 64.00 
126.0 125.5 125.2 73.28 72.98 70.06 
129.4 128.1 128.2 98.05 97.84 92.60 
75.2 65.5 74.5 84.01 83.97 83.40 
145.1 143.0 156.5 99.02 94.27 92.89 
172i 117.1 120.0 79.33 79.48 74.31 
115.5 114,2 115.2 69.23 69.67 67.85 
137.9 137.2 137.4 70.32 69.59 67.57 
148.0 146,4 146.3 67.75 68.43 66.83 
193.8 194.6 198.8 72.98 73.92 70.74 
176.8 179.3 177.3 74.56 75.19 71.36 
116.0 116.9 112.8 81.61 81.97 78.74 
111.1 112.4 109.2 74,63 75.07 71.64 


TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
' : ‘This table is published every second month. 


é * ‘ ! 
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TABLE C-3—-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Norn: Information for other industries is given in ‘Employment and Payrolls’’ 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ * $ 
Mining... .....0sB ecco be} teacolea be iatsemeciatmete enters 123.5 123.3 127.0 92.58 92.58 89.19 
Metal mining’ <ccesce-« onsen Siete Celeron ae aioe 140.5 139.7 144.1 94.66 94.21 91.42 
Gold, 5. FiaBbics betel ei itlele ol ee eeimels crs] ae nena Core 74.9 74.5 74.9 75.84 74.43 71.89 
Other metal, >... 05. Heats ee. meter ste ae ale aaionreacs 201.6 200.6 208.7 101.18 | , 101.05 97.97 
Pron... «65 sy cea choo UR wearer ces a CRs ata oe 289.7 284.0 243.6 112.28 112.14 105.08 
Urania: sooo cbc olb bn bg 0's sloreittele ehote bin chele mOmNNs ail share or taints aifteee incr eete te ale terse ators 108.57 107.40 105.57 
Bells... |. Boer drasicait Qa wce hy cle eter) etal eterers a ales enero 88.3 91.6 93.0 93.83 94.46 89.19 
(ony) GR eee es G8afann goes. omarn ooccouus: 46.1 49.3 50.3 71.16 72.72 67.73 
Oil and natural gas. Sicce a-ak. neistele sae erstelears lar 270.3 273.8 276.7 110.48 111.32 105.99 
Noti-metal 2. F.....cdcteteice bss oh antenatal renee 149.5 141.5 149.1 81.58 81.73 79.37 
Manufacturing .,..55)..005 Ges nese dates ae oietenaen 111.6 110.2 113.5 77.68 78.18 45.27 
Durable zoods:.. «.. 0 ovee eve +h Ieee gs sae ae 111.6 111.9 114.1 84.22 83.72 81.48 
Non-durable goodstiriccsis1c sieve eommste ete ares = 111.5 108.8 112.9 72.18 73.39 69.98 
Food and! beverages: :.jJec << «aniieeie sicile «lsteretsl vier 130.2 123.5 133.5 65.86 69.38 65.62 
Meat products. 2. 0o5....5.«. cde spleiseitares Gece tania 140.8 142.8 146.6 77.33 78.91 76.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 194.8 144.2 218.1 50.11 56.26 52.20 
Grain mill products...05 00.56 asses cede sen es 106.4 104.8 150.8 76.01 76.09 74.85 
Bread and other bakery products..........+..+-- 114.8 114.1 112.2 66.39 66.50 65.68 
Biscuits and ‘crackers! 1.4)... i <meidtee nes sissiatewete at 94.1 91.6 92.9 58.40 59.06 56.79 
Distilled and malt liquors...... ee 105.6 103.3 117.1 92.39 95.73 89.00 
Tobacco and tobacco products........... ne 78.3 78.6 83.2 80.63 81.35 75.06 
Rubber ‘produots:.... Wes ess eee es oaeeiaentnes 101.5 98.8 108.4 80.12 80.11 78.68 
Leather products... .)...weuw .nciie uietetent Genre catered 84.6 83.1 90.1 53.12 52.26 51.18 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-++++- 92.6 91.2 96.3 51.06 50.25 49.19 
Textile products (except clothing)................- 77.0 76.5 79.3 62.53 61.79 60.58 
Cotton yarn and broad’ woven goods............ 67.8 68.3 72.3 58.43 56.87 56.26 
Woollen goods... b. voted con oapetetinis ateniarene nae 63.8 62.9 64.1 59.63 59.34 58.30 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............00000055 83.7 83.5 82.6 68.81 68.87 67.43 
Clothing? (textile and flir)¥0-.-.oeehiees ++ tr teeanels 91.6 87.4 94.4 49.52 48.43 48.01 
Men's clothing...) chisel cbramiemerrints oanrelateinees 91.7 88.4 94,1 47.75 46.49 47.20 
Women’s clothing: i\ sate. on cepacia oicleeenterans 99.2 93.0 101.1 51.74 50.31 50.54 
“ KRanit poOdSid |... nclalele tells «lee je tehreets = victors 73.4 69.2 79.5 48.98 48.11 46.06 
Wood prodwetgns <0 . den veces cmielemnete oo ate siete: 108.5 109.2 94.8 67.78 67.34 63.16 
Saw ‘and: planing mills, co... cation o> eraeeeeee 110.9 112.6 87.3 69.37 69.10 63.20 
Barnitureses v0}. chiccitee oobe aatdctes «tee maemane 113.1 111.0 116.4 66.77 65.59 64.95 
Other wood producer sre. weenie te deel aetemal 87.9 89.7 89.1 60.77 61.00 58.52 
Paper products. 4.:.. ju.e vse os «stro peels « fala mac tya 128.8 128.2 128.4 91.74 92.93 88.47 
Pulp and*paper millay, ; 2,,.chs sation ena eee emer 131.2 131.0 130.2 98.57 100.26 94.70 
Other paper productae s,s 00. - ones ole ees 123.2 121.4 124.0 74.59 74.27 72.00 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 123.6 123.2 121.1 84.56 84.76 82.27 
Tron and steel products...........+-.++++- » 105.5 107.0 112.9 89.10 88.79 86.42 ; 
Agriculture implements 63.5 67.3 76.9 84.42 91.46 80.09 
Fabricated and structural steel...........--.+.-- 140.7 168.0 171.8 88.81 89.39 86.63 
Hardware and toolay? a:8,..-.2, oso snnedumanian @ 98.9 97.9 101.6 79.44 79.54 77.93 
Heating and cooking appliances.................- 99.7 97.8 112.6 76.79 76.24 74.74 ( 
Tron CASEIN on ciue He cently evlein tteie fete eats mera 89.5 89.0 103.1 84,82 83.69 81.96 
Machinery, industrial 116.0 117.9 120.3 85.96 85.70 84.09 
Primary iron andisteel ips... nee nce eter usa 121.2 121.4 124.2 103.14 99.91 99.61 : 
Sheet metal products dis ace sete see sae ety eee eel 113.5 Li 117.8 89.88 90.60 88.82 
Wire and wire products..... 113.3 115.8 118.8 89.53 87.77 88.45 
Transportation équipment 96.4 94.7 103.9 88.84 87.57 85.67 
Aircraft, and)parts..s:)c% vs eres toeiaes sige Wane 239.8 236.6 257.8 93.11 91.67 89.33 
Motor ‘vehicles... 5. Shab «ast oapnitteen cee einen 77.9 67.5 78.4 100.71 98.04 97.48 
90.6 87.5 99.4 85.30 83.76 81.99 
61.7 63.3 68.8 79.48 80.78 79.19 
117.4 124.9 129.2 84.43 84.41 80.67 
132.8 131.8 130.1 90.09 90.50 85.59 | 
150.1 147.3 145.3 84.97 85.34 81.07 
102.6 102.7 111.8 85.79 86.26 80.73 
157.6 157.0 146.5 97.73 98.31 94.10 
132.3 133.4 138.0 84.92 84.38 81.11 
105.5 106.5 La. 92.11 93.16 88.41 
211.5 215.8 217.1 84.24 81.36 77.29 
147.4 147.9 151.6 81.67 81.17 79.44 
91.3 92.2 105.9 74.11 75.02 73.73 
155.3 155.6 151.5 76.3 74.63 73.33 
140.0 140.6 140.2 114.23 115.62 110.01 
143.0 143.7 142.1 115.04 116.53 110.87 
134.4 134.5 131.8 90.63 91.3 86.75 
117.2 116.4 118.4 80.14 80.49 76.31 
162.2 164.6 148.1 100.31 101.70 97.36 
132.0 130.0 130.1 69.85 69.59 66.91 
Aich : ; 145.9 144.5 154.4 83.20 83.17 717.92 
Building and general engineering................... 140.0 140.1 149.4 90.38 89.40 84.82 
Highways, bridges and streets. ada TU No a ANONIN Gove 155.7 151.7 162.6 72.59 73.72 67.69 
Fi Electric and motor transportation............... 133.9 133.2 132.4 80.71 81.44 78.21 
re vlstesdrcheraterete anol voteincore lathe cikicceld ote-sis wig ses eal 150.6 150.7 147.5 52.32 52.15 49.36 
otels and restaurants : 140.2 140.4 140.3 40.63 40.52 38.98 
To and dry cleaning plants 115.5 115.6 114.1 46.34 46.07 44.27 
dustrial composite................0...0ccc cee eee 122.9 121.9 124.2 75.93 76.28 73.42 
a lin ack ee ee Sn ee NY Se Eee 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Ind ours Earnings Wages 
ndustry 
Aug July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WITTE. Ua heee hen ied. Sr a 41.5 41.3 | 40.8] 2.07] 2.08 | 2.04] 85.86 | 86.05 | 83.15 
RIRIRRMBEIIETSUINE Pas geo ons «oie cae un'es hess cece 41.6 41.0 40,8 2.15 2.18 2.13 | 89.68 | 89.12 87.01 
RE reine isd omeitnie he Essie 42.5 40.8 41.1 1.66 1.68 1.63 | 70.41 | 68.63 66.92 
REC RUMGUS IM aoe Ton. Scar scn so. «baie stents 41.3 41.0} 40.8] 2.35] 2.36 2.31 | 97.06 | 97.01 94.30 
ITS 2 canis edt CORE ee ee 40.3 41.1 39.1 1.93 1.96 1.91 | 78.03 | 80.57 | 74.64 
40.2 40.9 | 38.2 A yf 1.74 1.72 | 68.78 | 71.09 65.65 
40.6 41.7 40.6 2.29 2.33 | 2.23 | 93.16 | 97.18 90.49 
42.2 42.8 43.0 1.87 1.88 1.79 | 79.03 | 79.87 77.16 
Manufacturing... 40.5 | 40.6) 44.0] 1.76] 1.77} 1.70] 71.47 | 72.01 69.56 
Durable goods 40.8 40.7 41.1 1.93 1.92 1.85 | 78.54 | 77.95 76.28 
Non-durable goods. . 40.3 | 40.5] 40.8] 1.62] 1.64] 1.56 | 65.29 | 66.64] 63.65 
Food and beverages 40.2 41.9 41.6 1.50 1.54 1.46 | 60.30 | 64.60 60.68 
REECE Pcs ec dec sfcse cis oc ch os « orate aye 39.8 40.7 40.7 1,83 1.84 1.79 | 72.78 | 75.03 72.98 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 41.2} 43.4] 44.5] 1.15] 1.20! 1.10] 47.29 51.99 48.90 
reer sHMMTOMUCES, ©). vv pices sce ss veer ar 41.9 42.5 42.1 1.72 1.72 1.67 | 71.927] 73.22 70.42 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 41.8] 42.3) 42.1] 1.46] 1,46] 1.42 | 60.97] 61.82 | 59.84 
Leng alli hehe aan i nn a 39.1 40.5 41.6 1.96 2.02 1.90 | 76.46 | 81.76 78.87 
Li ois LG Aigo gg eee ei 39.5 41.0 40.1 2.21 2.22 2.12 | 87.22 | 91.10 84.90 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 41.1} 41.6] 39.4] 1/84] 1.84] 1.74] 75.38 | 76.41 | 68.54 
Tis sistorasinieys nti Gy eee ai aan 41.1 40.0 | 41.2 1.81 1.85 1.78 | 74.24 | 74.10 73.59 
Ich Gir agot ie hia i 40.1 39.4 40.1 1.20 1.20 1.17 | 48,15 | 47.38 ay 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.5 | 39:4] 40.0] 1.16 1.16 | 1.13 | 46.95 | 45.85 | 45.1 
Other leather products............0.0e0000% 39.0 39.2 40.3 1.30 1.30 1.26 | 50.90 | 51.02 50.74 
Textile products (except clothing)............. AL. Zi Ww A183 PRA 8 Ieok By S133 ih ode 29 56.00 | 55.09 } 54.45 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 39.6 | 38.7] 40.2] 1.36] 1.34] 1.28 | 53.78 rb er 
Os Plain wl Awe epee 43.5 43.6 44.5 1.26 1.25 1.21 | 54.70 tay ae 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 42.5 42.6 43.5 1.44 1.44 1.38 va phe ‘ re c 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................... 38.8 37.5 38.7 1.15 1.15 d bul pee : fice aH 
MPMI AEIG Dot cre cas p.cieis s.sis diaee ss Snel ss 38.1 36.6 38.3 1.16 1,15 4.13 fos re aes! 
OS OELULERS G1 37.9 36.3 37.9 1.22 1,22 5-20 f 3 i Fac 
Knit goods...... By ad t 40.2 40.5 1.07 1.07 1.02 | 43.94 aes Fart 
O\Whe en), 1b nG CL ena 41,1 40.7 43.0 1.57 1.57 we oo een ee 
Saw and planing mills...................05. 40.1] 39.9) 42.8] 1.67] 1.66] 1.37 areas pre ies a3 
CHRP yb orb iCtRRRP ELEC LS. OEE 4.0] 421 22.6 1/34 | 1033] 1027 | 56210 55.94 | 54.01 
Be WOOO Products ths ess. 3 : : q 2 . : F E 
WPRETRTOHS IN enone scat ecsecaencseces 41.3 41.7 41.5 2.08 au aot Lor 4S Bn 
Paiprand paper ills... . cose sc sc- 02. see ases 41.4] 42.0] 41.4] 2.24] 2.25 PED Ben ee 
Other paper products................ ee oe 41.2} 40.9] 41.7] 1.65-) 1.65 Poteau a5 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 38.9 | 3952 |) 80.54.2517 Jn 2.16 ae ep ites a ae i 
SALOU BLOC! DTOGUCES. cc. scce err eecccenec ss 40.5 | 40.9} 40.9] 2.08 ei Ho ies | cae ediay taco 
Agricultural implements................... 8720 PSOE S726) ZOE 3 : Pe ire ee 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.8 | 41.0] 40.8] 2.00 ee fe i Sb 08 HBA AS onnriB ED 
Hardware and tools...... na LPe bee eee eee 41.4] 40.9] 41.8] 1.77 ste t| caus Westies dilate 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.6 | 39.6 | 41.4] 1.75 95 | ia'| soae'l soa | aia 
Locus a5 pg ada ca 40.9 | 40.5] 40.4 +0 a RRR ete 
Machinery industrial............... ip Tes 41.7 | 41.8] 41.9 er, B- PBab whe BOr 80. 2B BO tn ae 
RUMSEY IVOO ANUISLCEL. ny. 5 0cs--+seecee see 39.7 40.0 “07 ve ie aah Be Gates op he ante 
Sheet metal products.............0.-000008 41.6 | 41.9] 42.8 afoul ierel Py mere] goonies em eae 
Wire and wire products................+++: 40.8 | 40.5] 41.7 Perm rere ere a 
*Transportation equipment................+.. 40.3 | 40.0 ries Secu e es 
or a 40.1 | 370 | 384] 2:24] 2:25| 2128 | 90:08 | 83.91 | 87:82 
Motor vehicles... 005.000.2244. ab butiaie Bat 40.1} 37.0} 38. PME OTE Re BOR Rie ee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........} 39.7] 39.1] 39.5 9 ete eat hig ew Me 5 
ilroad and rolling stock equipment...... 39.0 39.9 | 39.5 ee inadpnteeabnneve cele 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............++- 41.2} 41.6] 40.9 reals Ge en alee 8519 79.78 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............+- 40.6 a 7 ae emcee eee 
PtagneMNprOductses vss aS. vce dese ees 42.3 2.0 tore Re (oe. bok o7 token Wait eat nee 
Brass and copper products............+0+05: 40.6 vt 3 re Oe os | ca aul toca see oll eekac eens 
Smelting and refining..................+5: 40.1 ee ele Carleen ee eet ee ee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..... Robaghos 40.5 | 40. : noel aor |. abe eae eee a7 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment'| 40.5 40.7 aie ‘eo. | 1.65.1 1a. | @aveot | saelgmbenta: Bo 
Telecommunication equipment..... Ye fr 40.7 | 39.7 M “ ‘ y & 
fon ate ‘i..|. aa an: f he z 39.1 40.0 40.3 1.86 ea et ou er ve 
IWEROTAPCROEIDION iach ocece se teers sje sien s cis 41.9 ae pe ee ‘ya 4. 4 ea {igpieotl aedvanhe@y.6n 
Miscellaneous electrical products.........-. 40.5 reg el pak eT metre cel ree le eae 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-.- Pe a Biol 1168. |..1:65 |. 1.00 bores | 6o/ogeheee.19 
SC AADEMAUCUS th. 25. hos ete scale Datdeeee 41, pa | od Meee a ee rad tear rd ree rater 
EAN ce ae ae a 30° | 40:1 | 40:7 | 2:52 | 2°61 | 2242 (100-39 |108728 | 98:28 
Products of petroleum and coal.............++ rae 40.8 | 405 | 1.98| 1.99] 1:80 | 79:67 | 81.36] 76.73 
Chemical products.......... eae avec k ae Wh Steir coe cart wae (oeeeenl aac bs ee ae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.7 aya tl agra de 3:37 |. 2.26 12248 legooar | 02-47 (aut 18 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... jus Ree Aer 39.7 : See Tae ig ae ce eae b os Eee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... ~ : et raed emia a eee! 
Construction............ Be eee a aN ult Sta tea leokal eaeeion te 
Building and general engineering... we. i ce ae ace et | 1.54 | 7igo | 72088 (7.01 
Highways, bridges and streets...........---- 43.7 Bult ane lt ratio tog tae ra teases \eeciueleney ¢ 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.7 4, “ ; Ces te eal a6 661 dnee | baa 
ORNATE sw cess once recceeenes 39.2 | 39.0] 39.5 | 1.02 a A te A 
Hotels and restaurants............-0.0e0e000 30.6 | 39.2 | 30.6] 0.99] 0.99 0.96 | 39.15 | 38.93 | 37.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.3! 39.41 39. B ‘ . : A 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN; MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index Number of 


Average Average Weekly 

ee ayorage Sroine Wages i949 = 100) 
Period orke : 3 

Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 

‘ ' Dollars Dollars 
No. $ $ No. 
Monthly Average 1955.10... 2.0 cess vevceressencess 7 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Monthly Average 1956. | 2.25. sists «ps -teisiate eicle= > teats 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average 1957...) < cc. - - vee atest vieelaele errs 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly A:versgze. 1958. 1.5 5csr< ape cr «cle sie liluiale sr ae 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average L959 jeer ap ote panto cbs am) toeor aaa can : $407 74 1-72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
2 a haber {* a 
Last Pay Period in: =" ‘ee ; 

1959 September.. 4 “41,2 1.72 71.13 170.4 133.1 
Ostaberen..ne oF 41.3 1.74 71.68 Hey 133.9 
November.......< . 40.9 1.74 71.08 170.3 133.1 
December! sve. nae sie cats 2 tee tetas mae ete 38.4* 1.78 68. 48* 164.1 128.7 
1960 January... n2-e dare nt ucts oor eet ater : 40.7 ris 71.89 172.2 135.4 
Webrusrys. wn. b- wae os.< Wasa ores eatery 40.4 slerays 71.49 171.3 135.0 
Margh} 12a: sc:te rae. toes ieee eee ieee 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
April. 1. secaters Seoun cons Sapte osttleamearetr states 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 
CS eS ae os ae See AS Genet capt <5 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
JUGS, 6) 5c. hie eagles ean 6 ate eh.) ea ante acd mins 40.4 1.79 “72,19 173.0 135.6 
JOLY CH). 5 hae. dae ie a baeaea omer ate aaa 40.6 Dat 72, 01F 172.5 134.9 
Augunt. Gh). oo. dower pes Wtemiebettete ie ae ereecereene 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 
September Gh) Lasse +. heepe seein een eaten 40.8 77 72.34 173.3 133.9 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Indext For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 
+ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National wey wee Bit Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on Bi “statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC+751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies; by gccupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Sourcu:’ Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vazrancies*:. 


k 7 Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
; 4 to. leah aoe en or re 
Date Nearest: - i eas = oe 

Abie ts 13,724 10,501 24,225 187, 123 77,003 264,126 
met ember 24, 268 14, 665 38,933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
pale Gott 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
ae eet 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305,030 
ovember : 7,319 |. 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
November 1, 19997.....0d......... 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107,407 303, 223 
December 15,201 ts 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137,855 502, 886 
ee 9,007 |? 9,779 18, 876 522,206 | 157,962 680, 168 
M: an 8,206 y 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180,129 786,294 
ree 8,431 |: 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 
Mm 10, 402 11, 830 22, 232 652,107 182, 883 834,990 
Te 15,913 14, 487 ' 30,400 581,558 174, 874 756,432 
Fu 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 424 
ee n 17,227 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
ae ae 14, 673 12,594 «27,267 242, 582 128, 062 370, 644 
soe ay | ie | a | ese | aes | aes 
/ : 6 4 ,990 

November i 1960(?) 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,738 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. ‘ 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. + 
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: é 
TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
- SEPTEMBER 30, 1960) . — ~. 


aoa (Sources Form EEC. 751) ee ee rae el 


| Change from 
Industry Male_ Female Total _  damust. | Seen 
31, 1960 30, 1959 


Agriculture, Fishing Trapping..................... 1,034 205 1,239 + 200 — 615 
De STS Se ee ee ee > 1,757 4 1,761 — 1,133 — 843 
ah ne and Oil Wells:21.55.. 2. waco 503 27 530 + 19 + 108, 
ae a oe: oe a 296 ll 307 + 8 + 61 

ie ag A See ee ee es 158 7 165 + 32 + 47 
HNon-Motal Mining, . 22.6252. .60 te ete acces meee se 20 3 23 - 12 + 2 
uarrying, Clay na Sand Pitas hs.sje~ cs te 6 0 6 — 4 — 9 
VUE Sty Pee i? sa. a ae 23 6 29 = 5 + / fe 

F 

fie ls ST Ss ee 2 ee 2 2 es J 2,542 2,224 4,766 = 627 — 2,207 
POOGs HA BO VETAges..... 0. .ccee geese ccseeeuel os 276 561 837 — 213 + 227 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-- 10 3 13 - io + 1 
IISET ETOGUCIA...4.. 00 Selec icegeceedetes cee ed ha 21 33 = 7 _ 29 
Beet nOaucts.....2... inl - 2... 0b ata eeecees As 4 97 142 - 64 =_ 96 
Textile Products (except elothing)................ 53 93 146 - 62 — 167 
Clothing (textile and fur)....................20. 120 818 938 = 10 — . 803 
Oa AT To ae 26) 53 303 - 30 — 150 
Paper So a ee ey ee oe 246 46 292 + 26 + 82 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..... = 97 59 156 - 53 — 121 
ivonand Steel Products... .)........5.....020005- 426 95 521 - 29 — 406 
Transportation Equipment.................... Bs. 324 40 364 - 89 — 226 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................-.2-- 137 33 170 —- 29 - 77 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............. Fe 207 87 294 - 43 — 317 
‘Non-Metallic Minera] Products...............-.. 68 26 94 + 6 - 32 
‘Products of Petroleum and Coal...............2.. WZ 13 30 + CS 4 
Solpiical Eroducts. ....255. 02.005 50 cc tee eeeeeees 160 75 235 - 60 — 29 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......... 94 104 198 + 26 - 60 

(UE i oS A Ee, Oe ee eee ee 1,295 62 1,357 — 103 — 1,242. 
General Contractors... .222.12... 052.6200 eee cece 787 36 823 — 142 857 
Special Trade Contractors..........2.......-045- 508 26 534 + 39 385 
Transportation, Storage and Communication... 627 172 799 + 85 — 152 
Transportation..... pee SS ee 380 76 456 - 4 — 281 
oo). 5a, os. 4 SERRE 2 ie ee a 20 8 28 = 3 _ 52 
Comdeunication SORORIT IT soa oa Te ee ee 227 88 315 + 92 + 181 

46 15 61 § — 

1,672 2,178 3,850 382 1,496 

502 382 884 251 — 769 

¥,170 1,796 2,966 131 — 727 

513 482 995 232 — 114 

1,985 8,308 10,293 + 100 — 1,619 

Community or Public Service 300 1,865 2,165 — 269 + 158 
Government Service.......... 748 530 1,278 | -+ 257 + eb) 
tion Service.............. E 65 Pi re om 4 = ed 

i OH Cad ina'se 0 Sareieas ss te 398 9 ~ aa = 

ert i DOR aN a Aa aac ayBial oo as Feeniele, stee « 474 5, 563 6,037 + 173 — 1,446 


GRAND TOTAL............5..2.02--0000+ 11,974 13,677 25,651 — 25082 = 8,204 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revisidn.  ~ 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TARLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 239, 1960(*) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational G 
a ae Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,525 1,433 2,958 5,949 1,835 7,784 
Clerical Workers).<.:< se <n ciccsatetes aimee 802 2,615 3,417 14, 681 47, 269 61,950 
Sales Workers..c< iccs'eesat veivciem slew inebaae 1,224 1,319 2,543 6,207 13,731 19,938 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 505 6,275 6,780 24,356 18,501 42,857 
Sen mem: 5 sane couse sends 25 pistes en aire nD 5 _ 5 1,089 sgitel 1,090 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 997 114 att 2,100 237 2,337 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5,949 1,245 7,194 101,506 15,912 117, 418 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobacco)........-. 70 18 88 1,072 405 1,477 
Textiles, clothing, ete 99 924 1,023 1,970 9,131 11,101 
Lumber and lumber produc 2,214 1 2,215 7,791 124 7,915 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)... 10 971 512 1,483 
Leather and leather products. 28 58 86 855 900 1,755 
Stone, clay and glass products 8 — 8 414 35 449 
Metalworking wa sets eters ee 565 5 570 16, 435 911 17,346 
Bleotrical.2..c: «dst wats lee pres miei 172 16 188 2,560 1,051 3,611 
Transportation equipment........... 4 — 4 1,418 32 b, 
Mining. is fice acravios ate aiteietie nie tate 187 _ 187 1,367 _ 1,367 
Construction... .fe.t eacees eee ten 817 —_ 817 22,649 3 22,652 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 367 16 383 16,564 130 16,694 
Communication and public utility... 36 = 36 541 4 545 
Trade and BOrVi0Os.:d5-Meesceer eames 139 156 295 3,817 1,598 5,415 
>the 1,077 30 1,107 16,873 835 17,708 
10 2,089 238 2,327 
76 Z (hes 4,120 3 4,123 . 
Un 1,232 795 2,027 72,744 17,872 90,616 
o 105 454 559 2,006 3,088 5,094 
Lumber and lumber products....... 104 3 107 6, 807 375 7,182 
Metal working. . 20s. dectee cen: on te 69 11 80 6,036 573 6,609 
Construction, . 225. dasegnee= sane 408 1 409 30,011 _ 30,011 
Other unskilled workers............- 546 326 872 27,884 13, 836 41,720 
GRAND TOTAL............. 12,239 13,796 26,085 228,632 115,358 343,990 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, | Sept. 29, Sept. 1, | October 1, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Newfoundland........................ 356 346 357 6,081 5,974 4,857 
RECHHAL BSTOOK Ce yieet li iviat eer oe on 30 25 22 1,321 1,553 1,099 
leprae Pallee.t......)odesie..... 0.6 3 3 6 547 548 444 
Tones a a 323 318 359 4,213 3,873 3,314 
Prince Edward Island..........:...... 516 342 440 968 1,138 991 
OMarlotictowi. ss... ness ecceeonee 156 134 85 605 657 644 
Shatter i 360 208 355 363 481 347 
14,270 12,842 11,192 
443 557 372 
706 695 
4,182 3,813 3,761 
218 256 171 
973 985 693 
369 : 286 ‘ 210 
1,763 J 396 
823 346 690 
3,244 3,051 2,241 
930 721 
619 674 528 
10,536 10,927 8,506 
783 799 5 
Campbellton 8 32 126 1,335 1,267 726 
dmundston.. 27 121 
iba iicn --s AB ees Toa 125 82 160 1,241 1,182 958 
ET UMTEG fo isc cab sco. tee eeceee 124 80 25 339 332 273 
I hay ot 210 169 213 2,272 2,425 1,847 
Wa REE) Cay gee 4 7 780 799 846 
) Opn, Sint el ie 187 185 195 2. 186 a 104 1,793 
St. A. ORAZ AD Guten hee se ryee 3 12 32 8 
CS oc = See 11 8 18 296 312 221 
4A 12 32 321 447 358 
7,211 8,182 9,872 98,810 105,226 74,455 
12 9 ; ; 
1 4 8 363 278 291 
221 83 49 299 304 90 
Cita fe: 32 19 35 595 639 582 
Lo gn 17 17 65 469 391 442 
Causa) acal os LED eee 93 149 96 614 561 354 
; Ola Lele ye 8 16 38 ; aes : 1% : 240 
133 189 560 ; ; 
Chicoutimi none pea Bee HA = 4 aA ae = 
i 97 124 101 538 724 457 
: 28 41 40 1,266 1,618 1,010 
. 87 38 299 300 a8 288 
92 192 369 5 7 
15 18 14 211 , 200 360 
102 148 502 1,411 ; 
44 80 88 2,041 1,936 1,376 
99 101 115 2,173 2) 458 1,389 
22 34 17 1,536 1,543 1,133 
16 29 49 416 302 853 
297 656 15 670 
oe 5 OF bao | grea ean 
24 40 69 : ; ; 
15 28 17 610 70 319 
5 5 1 396 359 536 
72 36 24 257 327 177 
Holl AN ick freneietr le pein eae 
RM He ts, dh a Ble cbsle 1 9 2 
os) aa aaa 15 19 14 308 440 172 
IMONUDIARTIY...-.ss.cecspnnccccseees 13 3 29 505 762 409 
Ni: ih a 2,396 2,619 3,785 43,665 47,807 32,157 
New Richmond...........-......6++ 83 i 25 803 266 te 
20 
a ean ae ‘a Py 7,154 7,788 5,929 
(Sahil a haa ined naa 114 110 202 1/143 1,066 835 
Riviére du Loup.........-0----++++- 41 300 Ri 930 1, 166 pas 
Leis 2bsl i nee 84 127 
51 82 1,554 1,579 1,210 
pagan ee arernia ii 85 39 439 366 296 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 85 80 92 608 585 A 
Ste. Thérése 137 33 200 1,348 1,362 ,019 
St. Hyacinthe....... 47 38 87 1,358 1,491 942 
Bee te. 48 41 62 1) 488 1,751 1,346 
gin = a 4 re ae 
Be oe — 408 226 195 969 1,011 648 
ih Aa 130 105 122 1,982 2,005 1,666 
Phawiiealls.......6..cs8esseeveees pid sed 197 2°91 2987 2" 369 
Sherbrooke _ Soeee Bed Deereeeeeees 4 =! Fs 470 1310 1047 
Sorel. aa Cs ia 4 -3 rH 867 362 665 
Thetford Mines........+-+-.--+++1- “A me 17 2,939 2,849. | 1,958 


TABLE Ne VACANCIES AND REGISTER AZIONS AT SEPTEMBER paises ~— 


= (Sourcn: Form -U-4.C, 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
eo (1) Previous , Previous () 
Month ° Pes Sept. 29 
. 29, Sept. etober 1, » 29, 
Berio 960" 1959 1900 
Ee “eS meee camer 
elieapenetes d. 20 1,299 
7 Val.d' Or: kit as ucts eee ce eee Me a 3 1'358 
Valley fiekditicc cu: «cto ites inernleobies by 34 42 1/203 
Mictoriay ale Sos ae h Sots Ges. aoa 248 79. 983 
Ville St. Georges... .o0% oe veces es me 
Ontario, . denna oeeaer #. 9, 3 Pe 0 boar 
TATUPTION cleanse ease here ‘ o4 16 293 972 
Barrie. lear nteas sete ; 46 64 50 1,212 
Belleville codons wclleaeeease oo “3 60 56 479 
Bracebridge 39 29 31 1,155 
IBTAMPtOW ene sc ics +4 sieelartie evlelelernetas 66 87 162 | - 2,839 
Brantfords mya cceee see ener Re 26 19 76 543 
Broclcvillexetns.oseeeeenee. aaa 4 19 : 9 112 
Carleton PIRD6.. ca. cadences ia 116 91 1,071 
hatha ent.ce sasith crcenis veer hae a es oe al ees 
Cobourk.2s anesncs «spe benles hicceate : 6 12 | 563 
Collingwoode.. «1 2geseai ss SOE ho 10 104 109 2,372 
Oornwalll, soranetec sinatin te intemratersscete ate A 59 69 254 
Elliot LakOwaes sca tose at tate 4 12 7 390 
Port rie vecas ihe wegen cee a Fe 39 195 
Wort Prane@es, cic cca shears oo ean ear 83 101 88 - 1,042 
Hort, William e..-ie eee eere 130 147 104 1,060 
TALE ce Got edyeetare:s siete ieee oe en anes 4 10 18 194 
(Ganano QUGs a. qaiss< tose bens vetite 95 19 37. 314 
Wl Oderis ag atl t inisis Stee RC Ser 33 46 49 1,429 
‘Guelph 5. oaeese cruise teens CARR a on 868 978 12057 
Hamilton footess+ 0+ te ctepnvcceres a 5 31 338 
FLEW IOSD Vie race « a's aries eee tee i 6 43 489 
Kapuskasmpe ss «<i sig iver pens «pete “4 27 18 277 
WONOLA bo ea pias = ste he eye cipal ancatorete 19 110 + 1.693 
Kin PStON caren, cee es See cee cle seit tate * nH 3 id, 783 
Kirkland Lake.) sc dicmus seccscuees a m4 boiken 
ICItCHGnOr eras anc ch ayoteee heise sbi ae ed md (4, toe 
Le@amiing bone: soc liven sees Atte a ‘ 18 499 
Tin GBS Viera tia aoe eChoice nen ara ic 7 os : os 
PIStOW Gl coven, (ce + +. neater Rte oe 5 878 853 Pits 
London’. latins cic tantocephemieieiete steve tiene 537 oe ibe 3°957 
Hong STAN <..co0¢ Pecege eaten w cho 186 oe 1B 481 
oe Aesceets asclaine lave s aint tec eee - 4 4 987 
AN AEMIOD Ss cre, gtrte coin’ sig) bunkeaaia leo skecelphnistente 
Newaarkets..5cohs deere cnceaee 46 - Hs : ’ os 
Niagara Walls: )...\o: dnseie eels <teee 37 ms ie 019 
Nortie Bag. ten 3: snes eee ee ae 46 1H 1y tae 
Oakville cesar. ahe deme see oie 111 es vas 
Oxillig, eerste Rlemeice ween nee 17 on fe 8.536 
Oshawat.ccashacse- oat see atcioee een 91 on 4°70 
Ottawa See  ersench eae, Sem 888 83 Hs "38 
pee Sound... renee: Clk cert be * « 4 Se 
ALLY OULU nn sce wes ce messin tie ; 
por nt PPE Scop oy es a Hy Led 
Chal olgee oma Oo Aap marcy: Creat es 
Peterboroughas......s ocean tess ben bar 48 66 4 attee 
PIOGON, seated) «cis gee ee ea es 7 3 : he 
Port: Arthurs. csede.neeen. Ace 168 184 . 1 ie 
Port Colboma:*..).00ncestrce 11 16 9 pots 
Prescott. azeeescnce tneence 32 33 33 ate 
Went nO wis saat eles ta eee a 10 16 Dell oa vee 
St. Catharines..............- ree 236 390 152 a 
St. homage 5. eee ee ts Oe 41 134 91 hi 
BEINN seh eee se ic CH ee see 101 125 83 1,646 
Sault Ste. Marie........:........ te 141 128 383 2,008 
PUNCOOM, s, stiesk (epson ite ao 108 222 43 663 
Bioux Lookout, ..107 jes eetetece whee 25 21 6 12: 4° 121 
Piniths Palle cra, cameras eee 12 10 15 267 
Stratford sec sid, eee) ene 75 50 50 611 
Sturgeonallss..... dscns ea hee 25 29 12 381 
Ud DULY eee. «cs aes ene ee 144 161 185 2,381 
abillson batgnen as as Meeriaene icc ae 35 26 32 346 |. 
ATOMS Sete te as, aes eee ne bee 3 5 128 1,280 
EL Oronto’ smurase isc eaten ecs.), otee 2,740 2,287 3,141 '36, 487 
ELTentOn tepals ves setae aes Ess 88 65 138 479 
Walkerton i toc s746 goatee cussuiscten 55 42 75 494 
allacebutg S58 -iic.d: neck; pee 22 18 Vf 343 
Wellandes ees oc cde ae ane 109 90 32 1,577 
OBtORs rican econ qecemetcricice toe 136 234 206 3,243 
WindsOre caret esrs, dee 226 218 215 7,039 
Woodstock : 41 44 71 1,100 
Manitoba...... : 2,295 2,626 3,850 11,086 
Brandon.. 176 285 725 
Dauphin. . 25 43 ; 28 323 4 
(Tin lon. relents siete aes oc hea 22 21 280 | ee LOD) 
Rotage a Prairie, «dec Heer ee oes doyle 73 67 BQ a). t. 833 Jk 
PLDC PAS). Se) <cinnerd ier coe kee 90 76 86 153 
Winnipeg :-aper ice s,<se chars conan duce 1,909 2,136 3,373 9,447 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 
(Source: Form U.1.C, 757) 


8S —S:50—0—=7O——@wwO0—OOOOOe 


OAice ng Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous (Q) Previous Previous 


ear ear 
Sept. 29, Sept. 1, October 1, | Sept. 29, ; ope October 1, 
1960 1959 , 60 oy 1956 ” 


5 44 
4 92 
AT 21 63 
20 50 
98 5 
Z 33 97 656 
3 45: 
UR OOGO acer csevciveo Be vtrcceee 32 59 95 1,391 1,393 1,318 
Prince Rupert... OR Te 16 21 7 852 544 
i 5) 9 ae re 9 7 15 190 192 155 
A a Ba BRR eee oe 12 20 18 705 595 594 
cE a 77 72 50 366 344 469 
MMe Soe wa rvs errs cure 841 974 1,145 23,386 21,592 17,258 
Vernon.. 16 26 38 548 660 517 
MEE SF swe phsieiets's.0,06 vie ae 99 146 199 3,935 8, 867 3,305 
De OED re txch5 5 cay Vv ees +007 o 00s 55 70 73 610 203 169 
MMAR 608 ccc e.acle tip veces ne + 26,035 | 28,175 | 32,954 343,990 354,013 257,780 
a oo psa.eceisiondinoieness 12,239 13,748 16, 162 228° 632 236, 969 160,519 
Loo. 5 ee gee aa 13,796 14,427 | 16,792 115, 358 117, 044 97, 261 
@) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sounce: Form U.1.C. 751) 
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ke SS eer 840,129 291, 466 56,285 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
tiie = | eer 936,073 324, 201 70,352 | 289,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
1959 (9 months)....... 768,922 251,190 50,612 | 185,032 | 261,990 165,400 | 105,888 


1960 (9 months),............) 721,584 478,821 942,763 | 62,954 | 186,336 | 225,626| 149,976| 96,602" 
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E—Unemployment Insurance | 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Amount 
Hattie Weeks Bevef 
: umber o! Wee - Benefit | 
Provinee Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) $ 
Newfoundland. «5 acc ssciels ois + a14.2:0jeini8. eassrets ertetale wien oa ee ier eee 3.8 15,876 348, 895 
Prince Edward Island). init iects.s 2 sce crm clearerese estes ela stetpetneeyeyel tviareeateiocats 0.7 2,96 56, 623 
Nova Scotia... ab a witejest 5 wionpiateteye1aideonysfesare teal eee ager ea ace aoa 9.2 38,492 |. 817, 107 
New Brunswitk)./.s.scewohge ein seed +e mereles ta kelnnie ela amneet cre neater 7.6 32,125 678,914 
Quebec... « issisisids pleetelme Meine Relat sn lelels ote eet teen cep 66.5 279,371 6,070, 122 
Ontario... . occ coger ben scribes neice ec oe ae ee 89.9 377,449 8,861,929 
M eT IT rr er rida je bodeinoct 6.2 26, 184 553,504 
Sat 15,326 315,924 
Alberta: «..: dsc. eens 9.0 37,988 855, 515 
British ‘Columbia %..ce «ve ccen oe sereatetrneiahe cee eee 26.1 109, 622 2,627,727 
Total, Canada, September 1960.... 222.7 935,396 21,186,260 
Total, Canada, August 1960........ : 210.9 970.369 21,356, 560 
Total, Canada, September 2050/12 cuss «ctecitcatiersen aerneren net ster 155.0 651,114 13,371,386 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, SEPTEMBER, 30, 1960 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Pl Number of weeks on claim Percent-|September 

Province and Sex aS age | 30, 1959 
Claimants| 2 or 2} a Over | Postal | Total 

hese 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 elaiesniis 

279,531 | 92,828 | 31,710 | 44,572 | 30,313 | 20,696 | 14,950 | 44, 462 24.4 201,598 

186,162 | 67,817 | 22,490 | 30,567 | 19,061 | 12,000 8,467 | 25,760 25.4 124,992 

93,369 | 25,011 9,220 | 14,005 | 11,252 8,696 6,483 | 18,702 22.4 76, 606 

5,244 1, 436 476 758 616 433 295 1,230 53.6 4,103 

4,112 1,205 387 594 475 299 220 932 54.9 3,301 

1,132 231 89 164 141 134 75 298 48.9 802 

Prince Edward Island... . * 785 216 77 93 103 92 58 146 56.4 727 

WT Gy eo 482 150 46 50 66 53 36 81 61.8 421 

303 66 31 43 37 39 22 65 47.9 306 

12,417 4,272 1,401 1,766 1,248 793 641 2,296 36.6 9,522 

9,632 8, 528 1,122 1,347 917 550 457 1,711 37.3 7,051 

2,785 744 279 419 331 243 184 585 34.3 2,471 

9,122 2,579 1,067 1,733 1,081 590 485 1,587 51.8 7,104 

6,767 2,074 868 1,342 719 356 322 1,086 56.4 4,964 

2,355 505 199 391 362 234 163 501 38.9 2,140 

84,717 | 27,909 9,944 | 13,082 9,222 6, 420 4,930 | 13,210 25.2 61,519 

56,271 | 20,454 7,244 8,982 5,570 3,606 2,671 7,744 26.0 38, 101 

28,446 7,455 2,700 4,100 3,652 2,814 2,259 5, 466 23.6 23,418 

Onibarigne eee ies cc e:.3 6s 105,656 | 35,046 | 11,230 | 17,432 | 11,785 8,009 5,417 | 16,737 19.0 74, 552 

Male 68,643 | 24,850 7,629 | 11,884 7,610 4,680 2,996 8,994 18.7 44,319 

37,013 | 10,196 3, 601 5,548 4,175 3,329 2,421 7,743 19.5 30, 283 

8, 837 2,826 975 1,303 921 679 541 1,592 18.0 5, 450 

5,148 1,885 552 739 502 346 278 846 20.5 2,705 

3,689 941 423 564 419 333 263 746 14.5 2,745 

4,707 1,315 524 709 536 410 300 913 40.6 3,690 

2,466 791 252 330 244 180 169 500 46.1 1,762 

2,241 524 272 379 292 230 131 413 34.4 1,928 

13,599 5,015 1,672 1,998 1,320 1,012 617 1,965 24.3 8,592 

8,441 3,425 1,092 1,206 713 549 323 1,133 26.7 4,890 

5,158 1,590 580 792 607 463 294 832 20.3 3,702 

34,447 | 12,214 4,344 5,698 3,481 2,258 1,666 4,786 21.9 26,339 

24, 200 9,455 8, 298 4,093 2,245 1,381 995 2,733 22.4 17,478 

10, 247 2,759 1,046 1,605 1,236 877 671 2,053 20.7 8,861 


* Changes in the wording of this heading do not involve any change in concept. 
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ABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 


Entitled 


to 


Not 
Entitled | pending 
Benefit 


560 637 

75 81 

1,281 1,454 
1,007 93 


1,899 2,336 


Claims filed at Local Offices 
Province Total 
Total* Initial | Renewal Disposed 
to) 
Newfoundland). !s.. ./: astessal ae sraerese si pereen 1,894 1,252 642 1,740 
Prince Edward Island, ...........+-+.5-: 316 196 120 
Nova ‘Scotiag <u. o. suite cle deinat stete ttm 6,424 3,081 3,348 6,315 
New Brunswick 2,272 1,583 4,070 
28,117 17,182 41,451 
3 30,296 24,348 56,778 
anitoba..} ent cca pee sae vameeerec an tenn 4,198 2,544 1,654 4,107 
Saskatchewan 2,280 1,504 776 2,175 
4,333 3,350 7,385 
10,578 8, 157 18,949 
Total, Canada, September 1960....... 140,328 79,173 61,155 143, 276 
Total, Canada, August 1960.......... 149,574 80,605 68, 969 149, 223 
Total, Canada, September 1959...... 115, 137 70,091 45,046 | 111,730 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,689. 


+ In addition, 34,797 revised claims were disposed of. 


109, 220 
118,582 
82,946 


Of these, 3,102 were special requests not granted and 1,166 


were appeals by claimants. There were 6,565 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total 
LOBOS Ag USb. ivs.s ws vara ase co assieie « » « Soha (te) ae See ee eae 4,025,000 
VULY sid iateiess 4.0/8 logiea oielitutpi se 0,< le dees nae eet ne eee 4,024,000 
DUNG. csicak s<g a /einrejscaca bois assie ie nicheltetral tein eae cote a ere eee 4,048, 000 
May. ssiet canunstit oxtiene 19-20 rr erie 3,988, 000 
ANDIIL. 32 owes eae aie viele cele siete aso eee ee 4,222,000 
Marebics 0.5 3a sciesisileise a tienes See eee ene 4,307,000 
Februaryiianes seas eccivieteeaniad se co eee ee eee 4,308, 000 
VARUBT YS. 5s eis vies bins ae-aaiala wile cine ee ee 4,296,000 
1950-—-Decémibor isis cnies decroncie ast siscince cee Soe 4,295,000 
Novembar.s, vssccansdssscc sactarnts: 6 nee ann 4,131,000 
Qotober. 23..2sca se Sessa cco senate eee aaa ea 4) 032, 000 
Beptember....c.ccdss.cecqee ania d eee ieege tne aan aan 4,019, 000 


ST 
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Employed Claimants 


3,744, 800 280,200 
3,729,900 294,100 
3,751,600 296, 400 
3,623,700 364, 300 
3,507, 100 714, 900 
3,484, 000 823,000 
3,493, 800 814, 200 
3,513,500 782,500 
3, 609, 300 685,700 
3,713,500 417,500 
3,781, 400 250, 600 
3,817, 400 201,600 


34,056 34,414 
30,641 37, 362 
28,784 28,700 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
' (1949=100) —— 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
py ; ; . Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing aces as cett 
Services 
Hip Senco = Ege ere 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
NGS Ga ee a 116.4 112 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
iii: “inn. (i 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
NORA NEM rat werd < | oraioiaahyelate t vive eds 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958—Year Mem aR Les cide css svccees 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959—Nowember...........sc.0esceveees 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
BUN ODaranl Tactile ocs.slecsccee 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
127.8 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 
127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 
127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 
127.9 121.7 144.6 110.3 123.1 137.7 
128.4 123.3 144,2 110.5, 123.3 137.6 
129.4 125.8 144.3 bi ee 123.5 187.8 
129.6 125.5 144.5 112.5 123.5 138.3 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1960 


(1949=100) 
Total ed 
om- 
Food | Shelter | Clothing |G°Useh0l4) modities 
Oct. 1959 |Sept. 1960] Oct. 1960 and 
Services 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


the series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
Lockouts aay Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning trikes 
During Month and abe fan | Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts aS Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

50!) Se Pes ye EE leas Somer moon ae 149 159 60,090 1,875,400 0.18 
LOBG 1.01. ».csde o heem hacia © ame ies ae eee 221 229 88,680 1,246,000 0.11 
1OB7.9 6. bi sn ditie gutted otecone etre aimee este erate a 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
LOGS. si. . ad stvtentes Sista ss Re steialptaters tale Seon aa 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
1950: 2... awde pee ehe ba ereais bon Cathie erate cee 202 217 99,872 2,386,680 0.19 
19591 October RFksiaiinckis Gettewsis <a ate te 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
November fis: cttw o ee 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
Decemberwscccs is teinbtete leanne koe 13 22 3,836 56,050 0.05 
*1960: Januaryesarsrins scatman: ann 13 20 3,531 58,440 0.06 
FODruUary’ as fas necace tects sities see eo 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
Marehin. .4casce sactacect cance ieee 19 27 3,237 26,820 0.03 
April? oceois ncleainw,c oR pr eOeL A ce eeaiete 15 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 

Meni SSross. cer ietenae leet aetetees agar ot eae ie 21 38 7,152 74, 0.07 

TUMOTH SM. Uaenieonta dene nantes 24 43 7,309 53,260 0.05 

Tully Watvses a Setiehwe sete tae eee 22 37 5,067 37,770 0.04 
August inns dace daate ater sc tecieus « eaeee 30 42 10,958 129,180 0.12 
September: aces nonce s.0ue eae 27 52 11,877 114,610 0.11 
Octobat.s. ny Seae aan soe ae eres 30 56 9,027 90, 830 0.08 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
OCTOBER 1960, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Industry and Workers Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved 2 
Log Rig. svcareinrcreartemrersrt «Baia vtyenweyell hs trremmnriertcee| eee 
LR Te Rane: Foner ion CIOL nei aera lieihrccciac 
Mining: Vr... nasetre 4 294 3,310 
Manufacturing........... 81 5,209 77,530 
Construction............ 12 2,035 6,810 
Transportation, etc...... 4 728 1,140 
Public whilities 2h. sen e|aecemeneaclttee cement 
fe CRONE Hee Ob can Mor 5 761 2,040 
Service, sais Seco aisles Sees AO koer loeee ae ea 
All industries... ..... 56 9,027 90, 830 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
OCTOBER 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Strikes 
Workers 
and 
Licokauts Involved 


Jurisdiction 


Man-Days 


Newfoundland.......... 3 876 3,110 
Prinee’ Edward Island) lia. on ssmsileilete aces enon ere 
Nova Scotia............ 4 133 1,320 
New Brunswick......... 1 10 20 
Quebeoey i (OU, eee ee iL 2,394 27,060 
Ontario sec. seekreeeeens 28 2,908 31,700 
Manitobat sai. Meee acne 3 826 14,520 
Saskatchewan........... 2 72 930 
Albertans * a stuasteenn 3 962 10,030 
British Columbia....... 2 126 1,090 
Bederal. Seniesa ee one 3 720 1,050 
All jurisdictions... 56 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER, 1960. 


. (Preliminary) 
; Industry Duration in 3 5 
a Man-D: tarting ‘ 
} Employer Union Workers UTA ER, Date Major Issues 
x = Involved 48 an 
. Accu- | Termina- Result 
Location October| ulated] tion Date 
Minine— 
a Cal ae es a 3 
Newfoundlan uorspar, t. Lawrence Workers’ 185 1,870 | 1,870 | Oct. 14 |Discipli ismi 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. Protective Union (Ind.) g * rie Piosolnery Cigaienaa 
- Manvracrurmne— 
poms and Ferenc as 
Bonavista Co torage, -chartered local 191 490 490 | Oct. 12 |Dismissal of one employee~ 
: Grand Bank, Nfld. Get. 17 |Return of workers. 
“Tron and er Eee ay 
‘anadian Timken, teelworkers Loc. 4906 292 | 5,840 | 16,530 | Aug. 12 |Wages, working conditions, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 7.4 i OO (0) 1 0 6) uae le Ce re | Pere |e a a 8 fringe hematin os 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3390 450 | 9,000 | 24,310 | Aug. 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Mount Dennis, CAD EACTOVGIG or I | oe Abie emeees 
Toronto, Ont. 
Dominion Bridge, | Steelworkers Loc. 2843 1,345 | 24,210 | 69,500 | Aug. 16 |Wages, fringe benefits~In- 
Lachine, Longue-Pointe, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 27 |crease of 8¢ an hour over two 
years, plus 2¢ in fringe bene- 
; fits. 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 5044 302 | 6,040 | 15,100 | Aug. 19 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Calgary, Alta. (SEEECLOVOC LC) lpn fm tN enn a eeiateeate 
Manitoba Rolling Mills, Steelworkers Loc. 5442 385 | 7,700 | 18,460 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Selkirk, Man. (AE EECTO/SC LG) Ps eee i recente 
Manitoba Bridge and Engineer-|Steelworkers Loc. 4087 238 | 4,760 | 11,050 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
ing Works, CARESCAOyCLO | eee eer aie cas he eamiaee 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 4095 203 | 2,060! 7,410 | Aug. 25 |Wages, fringe benefits~ ~ 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) MN ss. dan 
Dominion Bridge, Steelworkers Loc. 3345 110 | 2,100} 5,060 | Aug. 26 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Edmonton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) eae ah 
Transportation Hquipment— 
_Lucas-Rotax, Machinists Loe. 1674 169 850 | 6,680 | Aug. 12 |Wages~Increase of 5¢ an 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 11 |hour effective Oct. 11, 1960; 
2¢ an hour Oct. 10, 1961. : 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— ' 
Dominion Glass, Glass and Ceramic Work- 550 | 1,890} 1,890 | Oct. 1 |Wages, fringe benefits~In- 
Redcliffe, Alta. ers Loc. 201 Oct. 5 Jereased wages, improved 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) fringe benefits. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing— 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|I.U.E. Loe. 514 214 | 4,180] 8,310 | Sep. 15 |Wages~ 
St. Laurent, Que. CANTZCIO/CLG)Q! (all SS oT RTS WR Nie sete 
Construction— 
Blectrical Contractors Associa-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 586 175 | 1,880 | 15,890 | July 22 |Wages~Wage increase agreed 
tion, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 31 |upon by a number of contrac- 
Ottawa, Ont. tors; most workers resumed 
: work or secured jobs out of 
town. 
uebee Corporation of Master|I.B.E.W. Loe, 568 950} 1,900] 1,900 | Oct. 17 |Wages~Return of workers, 
prcben Compe (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 19 |further negotiations. 
Montreal, other points, Que. 
P Construction, Building trades unions, 500 750 750 | Oct. 20 |Appointment of two outside 
Gari iaks, (Labr.) Nid. (Baie Comead Council) Oct. 22 |superintendents~Return of 
(AFL-CIO) workers on the withdrawal 
t of objection to appointment. 
MeN Construction, Labourers Loc. 183 163 490 490 | Oct. 26 |Inter-union dispute~Return 
Toronto, Ont. ~— (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 31 |of workers. 
EO epee a ETC.— : 
NM. if Soe 550 790 790 | Sep. 29 |Wages, hours~5% general 


A: Seafarers A ete 
d Great Lakes. | (AFL-CIO) Oct. 4 |increase, reduction in weekly 


St. Lawrence an hours from 48 to 44 hours, 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1960. 


(Preliminary) 
: Duration in 

Industry Man-Days ee i: 

eae ———— es t . 
Employer Union Warkers gs ajor 1 Issues 

nvolv f 

gah Ente ; . 

Location October Accu ermina Result 


mulated] tion Date 


ISPORTATION ETC.—Conc. 
indland Employers’ Asso-|St. John’s Longshoremen 140 240 240 | Oct. 


10 | Hiring of gangs to unload one 


yn, (Ind.) Oct. 12 |ship~ Return of workers. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 5 

TRADE— 

Hight ready-mix conerete firms, |Teamsters Loc. 230 700 | 1,400 | 1,400} Oct. 27 |Inter-union dispute~ Return 
Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) Oct. 31 Jof workers. 
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CBRT(GW) — 
RCA! 


CCC 23 
RCCL inn 


93822-5—14 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
American’ Newspaper Guild. 

Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada. 

Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation. 

Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 

Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. a 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild. 

Canadian National Railways Police Association. 

Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Standards Association. 

Civil Service Association of Canada. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Canadian Transport Workers’ Association. 

Flight Engineers’ International Association. 

Farm Labour Conference. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

International Longshoremen’s Association. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

International Labour Organization. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

International Railway Brotherhoods. 

International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 
International Typographical Union. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

International Union of Operating Engineers. 

International Woodworkers of America. 

Labourers’ Protective Union 

Manitoba Federation of Labour. 

Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood (Ind.). 


Il 


INDEX 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS—Conc. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 

National Council of Canadian Labour. 

National Employment Service. 

National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood. 
Newfoundland Labourers’ Union. 

National Syndicate of Maritime Workers. 

Newfoundland Union of Journalists and Photographers. 
National Union of Operating Engineers of Canada. 

National Union of Public Employees (CLC). 

National Union of Public Service Employees. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union. 
Ontario Federation of Labour. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

Pacific Western Airlines Traffic Employees’ Association. 
Quebec Federation of Labour. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North America. 

United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(International Union). 

United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (International Union). 

United Mine Workers of America. 

United Nations. 

United Paper Makers and Paper Workers. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

United Steel Workers of America. 

Vancouver Harbour Employees’ Association. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 


46th convention of International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, 1000. 
Canada 


industrial fatalities in 1959, 457. 

industrial fatalities during the first quarter of 
: 1960, 701; during the second quarter of 
» 1960, 1021. 

industrial fatalities during the 3rd quarter of 
1959, 45; during the fourth quarter of 
1959, 359. 


Ontario 


272,460 industrial injuries reported to Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in 1959, 353. 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 157. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
as 183. 
United States 
work injuries disable 1,970,000 workers in 
1959, 703. 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: H-Industrial Accidents”. 
Quarterly feature accompanied by article 
“Industrial Fatalities in Canada”, 


Age and Employment: 
See Old Age Homes; Older Workers. 
Agreements: 
See Collective Labour Agreements. 
Agriculture: 
See also Farm Homes. 
Canada 


employment in agriculture—views of FLC, 25. 

European farmers’ sons gaining experience 
on Canadian farms, 693. 

Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in 
Canada from 1921 to 1959—issued by Eco- 

' nomics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, 1001. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 246. 
convention, Sth, 1284. 
death of L. M. Messmer, Vice-President, 22. 
berta Stockyards Limited (CPR): 

BRSC 
sertification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Alberta Wheat Pool: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 


C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Algom Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 
USWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of office and technical employees: received, 


170; representation vote ordered, 3673 
granted, 465. 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 472. 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit 

of deck officers: rejected, 168. 
SIU 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers: rejected, 168. 

AME Atomics (Canada) Limited: 

UMWA 

dispute with Local 14193: C.O. appointed, 923; 
settlement, 1030. 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America: 

CNR (Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway) 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America: 

Kenneth J. Brown named President, 554. 

American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

address of Walter Reuther, Vice-President, at 
Assumption University, Windsor, Ont., 247. 

American Newspaper Guild: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 923; 
C.B. appointed, 1142; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 


Anticosti Shipping Company: 
CMSG 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 
Consol: received, 813, 814; representation 
vote, 914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 
Consol: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 

Apprenticeship: 

Canada 

Apprenticeship in Manufacturing—bulletin pub- 
lished by Department of Labour, 437. 

views expressed by CCA, 256. 


Quebec 
1959-60 report of Apprenticeship Commission 
of ‘the Printing Trades for Montreal and 
District, 1325. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act: 
lations, 611. 
Qualification Act: 


amendments, 374; regu- 


Tradesmen’s 
283, 1168. 


British 


regulations, 


Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act: regulation, 479. 
Manitoba 
Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 1052. 
New Brunswick 


Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 1052. 
Trades Examination Act: amendment, 1052. 


Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 375. 
Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 1057. 


Saskatchewan 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act: amendment, 1309. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee: 
meeting, 11th, 159; 12th, 1262. 
Arbitration, Labour: 
British Columbia 


compulsory arbitration urged by provincial 
division of CMA in brief to British Colum- 
bia Government, 136. 


WI INDEX 


Arbritation, Labour—Conc. 
Canada 


arbitration board’s power to award damages 
for breach of agreement—report of board 
in dispute between Polymer Corporation 
Limited and Local 16-14, OCAWIU, 32. 


Legal Decisions 


Ontario Court of Appeal quashes arbitration 
board’s award on grounds that issue not 
determined according to agreement, 75. 


U.S. Supreme Court holds courts can enforce 
labour arbitrator’s award but cannot review 
the merits of the award, 1054. 


Arctic Shipping Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Arctic Rover: received, 1140; granted, 1293. 


Leslie Armstrong Mail Service: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 879 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1140. 


Associated Non-operating Unions (Negotiating 
Committee): 


Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Canadian National Railways 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Midland Railway of Manitoba 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Ontario Northland Railway 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company + 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Association of Lake Carriers: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 
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Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada: 


| Canadian Broadcasting Cerporation 


dispute: (building and maintenance 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1029. 


Atomic Energy: 


em- 


Laws and Regulations 


Canada 


Atomic Energy Control Act: revised regula- 
tions, 609. 


5 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 
5 CLC 


dispute with Local 1569: C.O. appointed, 814: 
- settlement, 815. 


_ Automation: 


IAM devises 8-point program to alleviate 
hardships resulting from automation, 923. 


ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers studies 
effects of office mechanization and auto- 
mation, 364. 

“Effects of Mechanization and Automation in 
Offices”—first in a series of three articles 
published by ILO, 503. 


Canada 


CLC resolution urges establishment of national 
advisory committee on re-training and re- 
location of workers displaced by automa- 
tion, 568. 

Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 

views expressed at Industrial Relations Con- 
ference at Laval University, 689. 


United States 


how to increase employee skills automation’s 
chief problem, 1288. 

introduction of automation slows growth of 
office employment, survey shows, 776. 

two plans operating to aid workers whose jobs 

' are threatened by technological advances, 
249. 


Automobile Industry: 
Canada 


appointment of one-member Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into situation in and pros- 
pects for Canadian automobile and parts 
industries, 892. : 

Miss Elizabeth Leitch appointed secretary of 
Royal Commission on automobile industry, 
1024. 

Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 

Aviation: 

See Civil Aviation. 
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Baker, Albert G., Limited: 
BRSC 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 
Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union: 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 268. 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited: 
BELU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 268. 
IBT 


certification application by Locals 976 and 927 
on behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
708; granted, 812 


dispute with Locals 76 and 927: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1295. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited: 
NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Belgium: . 

retraining of unemployed for new jobs, 358. 

Bendickson Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote, 
1027; granted, 1293. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: representation vote, 1027; granted, 


1293. 
Benefits: 
Canada 
survey on fringe benefits in 1959 by Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., 
1072. 
Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited: 
USWA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 171; settlement, 468. 
Bill of Rights: 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 


Vil 


Bladen, Professor Vincent W.: 


appointed as one-member Royal Commission 
to inquire into situation in and prospects 
for Canadian automobile and parts indus- 
tries, 892. 


Bimdness Allowances: 
statistics, 137, 778, 1114. 
Boilers: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Zoiler and Pressure-Vessel Act: amendments, 
374; regulation, 612. 


Saskatchewan 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act: amendments, 


Branch Lines Limited: 
NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union: 


John J. Murphy named President, 554. 
Vice-President in Canada John McLeod, 

honoured at testimonial dinner, 664. 
British Columbia Air Lines Limited: 


CBRT 
dispute: settlement, 468. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Cabinet, 136. 
convention, 5th, 1281. 


temporary suspension of affiliation of B.C. 
Government Employees’ Association, 1113. 


British Columbia Government Employees’ 
Association: 

convention, 1113. 

temporary suspension of affiliation with B.C. 
Federation of Labour, 1113. 


British Columbia Lake and River Service 
(CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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British Columbia Provincial Council, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners: 


annual convention, 1112. 
British Columbia Telephone Company: 


Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia 


dispute: (employees in clerical, plant and traf- 
fic divisions): C.O. appointed, 468; settle- 
ment, 604. 
British Yukon Navigation’ Company Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 270; granted, 
465. 
IBT 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 


British Yukon Railway Company: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 


Broadcasting: 
See Radio Broadcasting. 
Brotherhood of Lecomotive Engineers: 


Roy E. Davidson named Grand Chief En- 
gineer, 554. 


CPR (including Quebec Central 
Railway Company) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 56; report of Board, 
815, 823; settlement, 1142. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 


referendum on question of establishment of 
Canadian Division, 555. 


CNR (Western Region) 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of bus drivers: eranted] 
170. 

application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, : 


CPR (including Quebec Central Railway 
Company ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit o: 
employees (locomotive engineers in Easte 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn 
170. 


r 


; Brotherhood of Painters, 


INDEX x 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 


Enginemen—Conc. 
Ontario Northland Railway 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 


ployees: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: granted, 52. 


Decorators and 


Paperhangers of America: 


National Harbours Board (Vancouver) 


certification application by Local 138 on behalf 


of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


| CPR (Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions ) 


dispute: C.B. report, 56, 58; settlement, 171. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Grand River Railway Company 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 

Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 54. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees: 

Alberta Stockyards, Limited (CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Albert G. Baker Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees—Con. 


B.C. Lake and River Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics (Merchandise Services 
Department): received, 170; rejected, 367. 

certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers (Merchandise 
Service Department): received, 170; re- 
jected, 368. 

certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees (Mer- 
chandise Services Department): rejected, 
914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(and certain ancillary services and 
subsidiary companies) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of - 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
(CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Dominion Ailantic Railway (CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
Eastern Canada Sievedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 264; C.O. appointed, 1141. 
Eastern Public Markets Limited (CPR) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Great Lakes Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Ageia 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by various terminal 


>, INDEX 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees—Conc. 

Lakehead Terminal—Conc. 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur; received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


dispute: (grain shovellers): settlement, 55. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 


(CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


(transportation agents at Winnipeg 
C.O. appointed, 468; 


dispute: 
and Edmonton): 

settlement, 604. 
Quebec Terminals Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Terminus Maritime Inc. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Building and Construction: 
See Building Supplies; Construction Industry. 


Building Service Employees’ International 


Union: 
David Sullivan named President, 554. 
Building Supplies: 
' Canada 

“Do It Now” winter work campaign pre- 
vented lay-offs by building supply firms, 
1108. 

400 Canadian building supply merchants par- 
ticipate in Department’s “Do It Now” 
National Winter Work Campaign sponsored 
by Department of Labour, 348. 


Buntain, Bell and Company Limited: 
LPU 


dispute: settlement, 56. 
Burdon, George, President, United Rubber 
Workers: 


appointment, 1113. 
Burrard Terminals Limited: 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 
Bute Towing Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs and scows: 
granted, 52. 


C 


Cadwell Marine Limited: 
SIU 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 

Caledon Terminals Limited: 
ILA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 168. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 370; 
settlement, 1142. 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Association: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
dispatchers: granted, 168. ' 


TransAir Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
dispatchers: received, 914; granted, 1027. 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Associa- 

tion: i 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

dispute: ‘C.O. appointed, 1140. | 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association: 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 369. 
Quebecair Ine. 


certification application on behalf of a unit | 
of pilots: received, 369; granted, 465. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 815; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171 
Wheeler Air Lines Limited | 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 54; granted, 168. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Labour: 


Se ee ee 


Confederation of 


brief to federal Government, 257. 

brief submitted to provincial Government, 43. 

change of name to Confederation of Nation 
Trade Unions (CNTU), 1264. 

convention, 39th, 1264. 

teply of Hon. Michael M. Starr to CCC 
brief, 259 . ’ 

reply of Prime Minister He tor CEE 
brief, 259. 

The Woman Worker and the Labour Move 


ment—treport to bee 39th ei tate 
1120. 
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' Canadian and Catholic 


_ dispute: 
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Confederation of 
Labour—Conc. 
General President 
Labour Day message of Roger Mathieu, 795. 
Teport of Roger Mathieu to convention, 1267. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: 


ITUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 1141; 
settlement, 1295. 
USWA 
dispute: (Gun Ammunition Division): settle- 
ment, 171. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 


Labour Legislation: 
annual conference, 1309. 


| A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 


named Honorary President, 1280. 


| Statistics Committee—second annual meeting, 


437. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


| Citizens’ Forum presenting three programs on 


employment, 1229. 


ANG 


dispute with Local 213: C.O. appointed, 923; 
C.B. appointed, 1142; C.B. fully constituted, 
1142. 

ARTEC 
(building and maintenance 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1029. 


IATSE 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 468; C.B. re- 
port, 1030, 1043. 


L’Union des Artistes 


em- 


certification application on behalf of a unit 


of performers in the Province of Quebec: 
received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 


janitors and janitor-watchmen at Winnipeg: 
received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 


stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603. 
UMWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603; rejected, 813. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers: 
Arctic Shipping Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Arctic Rover: received, 1140; granted, 1293. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers—Con. 


Bendickson Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote,,. 
1027; granted, 1293. 


British Columbia Airlines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 468. 
British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 270; granted, 
465. 


‘Bute Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs and scows: 
granted, 52. 


Canadian National Railways 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of stevedores and freight 
handlers employed at Mulgrave, N.S.: re- 
ceived, 814; rejected, 1028. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers at Kamloops, B.C.: received, 
369; granted, 465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
grain door-repairmen: received, 369; granted, 
465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers, fire wacthers and watchmen- 


gatekeepers employed in hump yard a 
Moncton: received, 1294. ' 
dispute: employees on MV Bluenose: C.O. 


appointed, 270; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 469; report of Board, 815, 
819; settlement, 923. 


Canadian National Steamship 
Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels . 
in its Bay of Fundy Steamship Service: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers’ in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 


and General Workers—Con. 
Canadian Tugboat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 
Coast Ferries Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 
Continental Explosives Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 707. 
Eastern Transport Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 1029; granted, 1293. 
Foremost Marine Transporters Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard tug 
Melanie Fair: received, 1029. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tug 
Melanie Fair: received, 1028 


Foundation Maritime Limited 
dispute: settlement, 55. 
Gilley Bros. Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: granted, 
52. 
Greyhound Lines of Canada Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 914; withdrawn, 916. 


Griffiths Steamship Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
granted, 52. 


Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
53. 
Island Tug and Barge Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
granted, 52. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard towboats: re- 
ceived, 170; representation vote, 268; rejected 
367, 368; request for review of decision, 


and General Workers—Con. 


467; request for review under Section 61 (2) 
rejected, 602. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
towboats: received, 1029; representation 
vote, 1293. 


McKenzie Barge and Marine Ways Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of cook-deckhands on board tugs: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; granted, 367; 
rejected, 367. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 53. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 

application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers on 
Teco, P.W. and Cloverleaf: 603; granted, 
708. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 170; granted, 
367. 


Point Grey Towing Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 709; granted, 812. 
Pontiac Bus Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers and maintenance mechanics: 
granted, 168. 


River Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 


towboats: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; granted, 1293. 


Si. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 


employees: received, 170; granted, 268. 
dispute: C. O. appointed, 55. 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of — | 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV — 


Tyee Shell; received, 465; representation 
vote, 707; granted, 812; rejected, 812. 
Stone Brothers Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deckhands and cook-deckhands on tugs: 
received, 170; representation vote, 
granted, 367; rejected, 369. 
Straits Towing Limited : 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


marine engineers on tugs: received, 170; _ 


granted, 367. 


268; | 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers—Conc. 


G 
| 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 

__ unlicensed personnel aboard barges: rejected, 
54. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
53. 


Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited 


employees: received, 1294. 
Thompson’s Transfer Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of drivers, helpers and 
warehousemen operating in and out of Mid- 
dleton and Halifax, N.S.: received, 1029; 
rejected, 1293. 


_ dispute: C. O. appointed, 1295. 


Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1140. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
: dispute with Local 425: C. O. appointed, 815. 
be Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 
‘ certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: granted, 52. 
Westward Shipping Limited 


. certification application on behalf of a unit of 
_Marine engineers: received, 466; granted, 
707. 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 54; represen- 
tation vote, 168; granted, 268. 


F.M. Yorke and Son Limiied 


| certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


_ Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


brief to federal Government, 1285. 
meeting, 31st, 1122. 


Canadian Conference of Operating Engineers: 
established by IUOE, 133. 

Canadian Construction Association: 

annual meeting, 42nd, 252. 


brief to federal Government, 357. 


_ briefs to Governments of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
‘Island, 24, 997. 


| Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 
' remarks of R. A. Stewart at FLC, 27. 
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Canadian Federation of the Printing Trades 
and Information: 


new name of Federation of Printing Trades 
of Canada Registered (CCCL), 556. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 


brief to federal Cabinet, 146. 

CLC Executive Council—meeting, 663. 

code of organizing practices adopted by CLC 
Executive, 1231. 

convention, 3rd, 559. 

discusses role of organized labour in Canadian 
social structure in its brief to federal Cabinet, 
15a. 


establishes national council of broadcast unions, 
250. 

Executive Council rejects affiliation bid from 
IUMMSW, 133. 

expulsion of IBT constitution not abided by, 
563. 

expulsion of SIU, 563. 


ILO Governing Body to discuss complaint filed 
with ILO against Government of Canada con- 
cerning Newfoundland legislation, 998. 

pronounces formal sentence of expulsion on 
IBT, 663. 

publishes booklet instructing affiliates in han- 
dling of public relations, 894. 

6th convention of NUPE, 999. 


UIC Employees’ Association severs connection 
with CLG, 133: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


dispute with Local 1569: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 815. 


Executive Vice-President 
remarks of Wm. Dodge at QFL convention, 
155; 
Manitoba Federation of Labour 
convention, 6th, 1131. 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
annual convention, 5th, 1130. - 
President 
address of Claude Jodoin at 3rd constitutional 
convention, 559. 


Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian Award pre- 
sented to Claude Jodoin, 574. 

Claude Jodoin leads delegation to 6th World 
Congress of ICFTU, 161. 

Labour Day message of Claude Jodoin, 794. - 

New Year message from Claude Jodoin, 1237. 

remarks of Claude Jodoin at presentation of 
brief to federal Cabinet, 151. 

suggests federal Government convene Labour- 
Management Conference, 133. 
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Union Label Trades Department 
convention, 2nd, 577. 
Upper Lakes Shipping Limited 


certification application by Local 23736 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
814; granted, 914. 


dispute with Local 23736: C.O. appointed, 
1140; settlement, 1295. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


annual meeting, 89th, 676. 


brief submitted to British Columbia Govern- 
ment by provincial division, 136. 


brief submitted to New Brunswick Govern- 
ment, 24. 


briefs presented to Ministers of Finance, Trade 
and Commerce, and National Revenue, 247. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc.: 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Anticosti Shipping Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 

deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 

Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 

Consol: received, 813, 814; representation 
vote, 914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 
Carryore Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on SS Menihek Lake: received, 
708; granted, 812. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 815. 


Canadian National Explorations Limited: 


IUOE 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 370. 


Canadian National Hotels, Limited (Nova Sco- 
tian Hotel): 


HRE 
dispute with Local 662: C.O. appointed, 923. 
Canadian National Railways: 
completes conversion to diesel locomotives, 556. 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully consti- 
tuted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Canadian National Railways—Conc. 
CBRT 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of stevedores and freight 
handlers employed at Mulgrave, N.S.: re- 
ceived, 814; rejected, 1028. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers at Kamloops, B.C.: received, 
369; granted, 465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
grain door repairmen: received, 369; granted, 
465. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers, fire watchers and watchmen- 
gatekeepers employed in hump yard at 
Moncton: received, 1294. 

dispute: employees on MV Bluenose: C.O. 
appointed, 270; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 469; report of Board, 815, 
819; settlement, 923. 


CNRPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
railway police: received, 369; granted, 707. 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. Ca- 
tharines and Toronto Railway): 


AASERE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Canadian National Railways (Western Region): 
BLFE 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of bus drivers: granted, 170. 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 55. 


Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
tion: 
CNR 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
railway police: received, 369; granted, 707. 


Canadian National Steamships Company Li-. 
mited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
checkers: received, 813, 914, 916-17, 1152. 
(name amended to read Canadian National — 
Railways). 5 


Canadian National Steamships Company Li- 
mited—Conc. 


SIU 


_ certification application on behalf of a unit of 
- unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: represen- 
tation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


Canadian National Telegraph Company: 


cru (Canadian National System Division 
No. 43) 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
radio maintenance employees: received, 54; 
application under Section 19 of Act received, 
55; granted, 168; application under Section 
19 of Act, granted, 269. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
telegraph operators: received, 602; with- 
drawn, 709. 


_ Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: 
CALPA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 369. 

| HREBIU 


” dispute with Local 28: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 


IBT 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of employees in Cafeteria and 
Flight Kitchen Department, Vancouver Air- 
port: received, 813; granted, 914. 

dispute with Local 31 (Vancouver Airport— 
Flight Kitchen Section at Sea Island): C.O. 
appointed, 1140; settlement, 1295. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


BRSC 


_ certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
_ jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 
“certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics employed in Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
im 367. 
certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
’ of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 
CBRT 
certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf-of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Conc. 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
in its Bay of Fundy Steamship Service: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 


IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
garage mechanics employed in Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
367. 


IBT 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
ceived, 602; rejected, 914; reasons for judg- 
MICH oie 

certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 


ORT 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
jected, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


SIU 


dispute: certain employees on SS Princess 
Helene: C.O. appointed, 923; C.B. appointed, 
1142; CB. fully constituted, 1295. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (and 
certain ancillary services and subsidiary 
companies): 

BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): 


BRT 
dispute: C.B. report, 56, 58; settlement, 171. 


Canadian Pacific. Railway Company (including 
Quebec Central Railway Company): 


BLE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, _ 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 
BLFE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees (locomotive engineers in Eastern, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company (including 
Quebec Central Railway Company)—Conc. 


Prairie and Pacific Regions): withdrawn, 
170. 
Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company: 
BRT 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
decisions, 172, 934, 1046, 1296. 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 369; 
granted, 707. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Jongshoremen at Terminal Docks in Van- 
couver: received, 814; withdrawn, 915. 


Canadian Transport Workers Association: 


Dominion Auto Carriers Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 170; rejected, 465. 

Canadian Tugboat Company Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Capital Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 
Carryore Limited: 
CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on SS Menihek Lake: received, 
708; granted, 812. 


SIU 


dispute: C. O. appointed, 370; C. B. appointed, 
468; C. B. fully constituted, 604; C. B. 
report, 923, 924; settlement after strike 
after Board procedure, 1296. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


(Benny Farm Housing Project): 
NUOE 

certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467. 

UMWA 

certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
merly Local 139-G): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under Sec- 
tion 61 (2), granted, 601. 

certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Villeray Terrace Project): 


UMWA 


certification application by Local 13946 (for- | 
merly Local 139-J): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under | 
Section 61 (2), granted, 601. | 


Certification: 
Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 


feature). 
Legal pacneeed 


an  ‘atithorization to apply for certification 
given at union meeting held on Sunday, 1053. 

N.B. Supreme Court quashes a certification 
order on ground that employees not resident 
in province did not vote, 1302. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Rela- | 
tions Board’s jurisdiction, dismisses an appeal | 
to quash certification order, 1300. 

Sask. Court of Appeal dismisses Labour Rela- 
tions Board appeal from a judgment quash- 
ing certification order made by it, 71. 


Charlottetown and District Labour Council: — 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 135. 
Check-off: 


British Columbia 


temporary suspension of affiliation of B.C. 
Government Employees’ Association with. 
B.C. Federation of Labour, 1113. 


Chignecto Canal: 


Economic Research Corporation of Montreal 
says canal “technically feasible”, 663. 4 


Civil Aviation: 

ILO Ad Hoc Civil Aviation Meeting, 1138. 

Civil Service: i 

Ontario : | 

report of Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario, 272. j 
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Civil Service Association of Canada: 


} National Harbours Board (Prescott) 


dispute: (casual employees of National Har- 
bours Board Elevator Group): C. O. 
appointed, 1030; settlement, 1141. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited: 


BRSC 
‘dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 
Coal Mining: 
i Canada 
Royal Commission on Coal—report, 1117. 


Coast Ferries Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
_ employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 
Collective Bargaining: 
Strike essential part of bargaining only in 
Canada and United States, 777. 
Canada 


Collective Bargaining Review (monthly fea- 
ture). 


Laws and Regulations 


See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


United States 


Beecress of Walter Reuther, UAW President 
and AFL-CIO Vice-President, at Assumption 
University, Windsor, Ont., 247. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 


Provisions 
United States 


agreement between Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Transport Workers Union and System 
Federation No. 152, Railway Employees 
Department (AFL-CIO), 1231. 


two-thirds of plant workers covered by collec- 
tive agreements, 665. 


72 per cent of agreements provide 7 or more 
paid holidays, 249. 


Colombo Plan: 
‘Canada’s contribution, 438. 
Commercial Caterers Limited: 


RWDSU 


certification application by Local 1060 on 
behalf of a unit of food service employees: 
received, 465; granted, 707. 
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Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (Canadian 
National System Division No. 43): 


Canadian National Telegraph Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
radio maintenance employees: received, 54; 
application under Section 19 of Act received, 
55; granted, 168; application under Section 
19 of Act, granted, 269. 


certification application on behalf of a union 
of telegraph operators: received, 602; with- 
drawn, 709. 

Communism in Labour Unions: 


See Labour Unions—Factionalism. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration, Labour. 


Conciliation: 


See also Mediation and Conciliation. 
Conciliation and Other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour (monthly feature). - 

Confederation of National Trade Unions: 

change of name from Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1264. 

CNTU’s suggestion re establishment of labour 
courts to lighten work of Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, approved by Premier Jean 
Lesage, 1232. 

statement of principles, 1266-68. 


General President 


New Year message of Roger Mathieu, 1238. 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited: 


IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 369; 
settlement, 1141. 


USWA 

dispute with Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees): settlement, 270. 

dispute: (production workers): C.O. appointed, 
55; C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 709; report of Board (settlement), 
815, 828. 

Construction Industry: 


See also Canadian Construction Industry. 


Canada 


huge construction project likely to begin in 
1961 on B.C. storage dams, 1110. 

promotion of wintertime construction stressed 
at CCA convention, 256. 


Quebec 


province joins two federal-provincial road- 
building programs—Trans-Canada Highway 
and the “Roads to Resources” plan, 1110. 
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Consultation: 


text of ILO Recommendation Concerning Con- 
sultation and Co-operation between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations at the Industrial and National 
Level, 810. 


Continental Explosives Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 707. 


Co-operative Associations: 


Canada 
Co-operation in Canada, 28th annual edition, 
957. 


Coyne, James, Governor of the Bank of 


Canada: 
address at convention of CCC, 1127. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1959, published by 
Department of Agriculture, 1232. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 


D 


Dennison Mines Limited: 


USWA 


dispute with Local 5185 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 1140. 


Department of Labour: 


Canada 


Dr. R. M. Adams, chief of Labour-Manage- 
ment Division of Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, 1110. 

400 Canadian building supply merchants par- 
ticipate in Department’s “Do It Now” Na- 
tional Winter Work Campaign sponsored 
by Department of Labour, 348. 

Analyses prepared by national committees ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour: 
Steamfitting Trade, Construction, 348; Tool- 
making Trade, 443. Cooking Trade, Com- 


mercial, 778; Radio and Television Service 
Trade, 778. 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
address of Gordon G. Cushing to CCA, 254. 


Canadian Vocational Training Branch 


Training Programs and Courses for Canadian 
Government Employees, 998. 


Deputy Minister 


A. H. Brown named chairman of committee: 
to be established to consider changes in) 
monthly statistical report on employment 
and unemployment, 348. 

A. H. Brown named Honorary President of 
CAALL, 1280. 


Economics and Research Branch 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1960 edition, 
il Bribie 

Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in 
Canada from 1921 to 1959, 1001. | 

Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1959 Sale 

Minister 

Hon. Michael Starr— 

address at Industrial Relations Conference 
at 89th meeting of CMA, 678. 

on attitudes and older workers, 1135. 

to CLC convention, 561. 

announces over 960 projects approved by Mu- 
nicipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
1108. 

advises young people to stay in school, 349. 

urges building supply manufacturers, building 
supply dealers and building contractors to 
concentrate on advancing winter work pro- 
jects, 997. 

Labour Day message, 793. 

New Year message, 1236. 

on establishment of committee to consider 
changes in monthly statistical report on 
employment and unemployment, 348. : 

outlines Government action to meet “greater 


and greater demand for skilled workers”, 
1323 


reply to CLC memorandum, 151. 

reply to IRB brief, 262. 

3,000 replies to Minister of Labour’s enquiry 
to employers re older workers, 363. 


Parliamentary Secretary 
address on Canada’s National Employment 
Service given by Richard D. Thrasher, 582. 
Special Services Branch 
retirement of Director, Walter W. Dawson, 21. 


Women’s Bureau 


issues bulletin—Occupational Histories of 
Married Women Working for Pay in Bight 
Canadian Cities, 263. 
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Diesel Locomotives: 

‘CNR completes conversion to diesels, 556. 
Disabled Persons: 


more special education for the handicapped 
urged by Associate Professor of Education 
at University of Saskatchewan, 163. 


Disabled Persons Allowances: _ 
Statistics, 137, 555, 778, 1114. 
Discrimination in Employment: 


‘Canadian Labour in the Struggle Against Em- 
_ ployment, Discrimination—pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour, 132. 


Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 


Fair Accommodation Practices Act: 
tions, 999. 


regula- 


United States 


two more Fair Employment Practices Acts 
passed in 1959, 270. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway (CPR): 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Auto Carriers Limited: 


CTWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 170; rejected, 465. 


1D 


East-West Transport Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Winnipeg terminal: received, 466; with- 
drawn, 709. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 


BRSC 
dispute with Local 264: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 
Eastern Public Markets Limited (CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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Eastern Transport Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 1029; granted, 1293. 


Economic Development: 
Canada’s economic outlook for 1960, 145. 
Economic Policy: 
Canada 
views expressed by CLC, 564. 
Education: 


See also Technicai Education. 


Alberta 


in 7 years, number of students matriculating, 
doubles, 998. 


Canada 


CLC resolution requests federal aid to educa- 
tion at all levels, 569. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
advises young people to stay in school, 349. 


views expressed by CLC, 148. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 


UMWA 
dispute with Local 13173: settlement, 56. 


Electric Inspection: 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Electrical Protection Act: regulations, 282. 
Elevators: 


Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 
Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 905. 
Factories Act: amendment, 905. 


Nova Scotia 
Elevators and Lifts Act: amendment, 1305. 
Ontario 
Elevators and Lifts Act: amendment, 906. 
Employment: 
See also Unemployment, Seasonal. 


ILO comparison of recent data for 32 coun- 
tries indicates upward trend, 1229. 


Canada 
CBC’s Citizens’ Forum presenting three pro- 
grams on employment, 1229. : 


employment conference supports plan for 
National Productivity Council, 1108. 


employment in agriculture—views of FLC, 25. 
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Employment—Conc. 
Canada 


Employment in Canada—industrial and farm— 
in 1959, 139. 

Employment Review: Current Situation—Local 
Employment Picture, 1960; Employment 
Situation in Local Areas; Current Labour 
Statistics (monthly feature). 

Government committee to consider changes in 
monthly statistical report on employment 
and unemployment, set up, 348. 

Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in 
Canada from 1921 to 1959—issued by 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1001. 


Ontario 
plans to stimulate employment disclosed in 
Throne Speech, 1230. 
United States 
employment at record high in February, unem- 
ployment less, 353. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: 
Earnings” 


C-Employment, Hours and 
(monthly feature). 


Employment Agencies: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Employment Agencies Act: regulations, 1052. 


United Kingdom 


50th anniversary of opening of first national 
employment exchange, 850. 


Employment Committees: 
See National Employment Committee. 
Employment Opportunities: 


Canada 


women as part-time and part-year workers, 668. 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 158. 


Saskatchewan 


South Saskatchewan River dam project gives 
employment to 500 men and provides win- 
ter employment, 351. 


Employment Stabilization: 


Government Programs 


resolution adopted at conference of Ontario 
locals of UPWA, 1113. 


Employment Standards: 


Laws and Regulations 


Manitoba 
Employment Standards Act: regulation, 715. 
Energy: 
See Fuel. 
Engineers: 


See also National Union of Operating Engineers’ 
of Canada. , } 

Canada 4 

Canada should produce more engineering tech- 
nicians—Vice-President of Canadian General 
Electric Company, 22. 


Ontario 
Operating Engineer's Handbook, issued by 
provincial Department of Labour, 378. 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Operating Engineers Act (1953): amendments, 
377, 614. | 
Equal Pay for Equal Work: 


Costa Rica and Denmark deposit ratifications 
of ILO Convention concerting equal remu- 
neration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value, 1116. 

34 ratifications of ILO convention concerning 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value, 1116. 

views expressed at 14th session of UN Com- 
mission on Status of Women, 594. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (CPR): 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
Expenditure: : 


Canada 
planned capital spending in 1960 largest pro- 
gram on record, 350. 


Export Packers Company Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1029. 


Exports: 
See Trade Policy. 


Factories: 
See also Accidents, Industrial. 


Canada ’ 
working conditions of plant employees, 298. 


Factories—Conc. 


United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
183, 


Laws and Regulations 
i Alberta 


‘Factories Act: regulations, 178, 282, 835-36. 


i British Columbia 
| Factories Act: regulation, 77. 


e 
1. _ New Brunswick 
; Factories Act: amendment, 905, 


r United Kingdom 
| Factories Act: regulations, 186. 
| Fair Accommodation Practices: 
See Discrimination in Employment. 
r Fair Wages: 
} Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: amend- 
ments, 835. 
, Manitoba 


| Fair Wage Act: regulations, 718. 


Legal Decisions 


: Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds road con- 
' struction workers not “building labourers” 
within meaning of Fair Wage Schedule, 608. 


Family Allowances: 


United Kingdom 


Family Allowances and National Insurance 
(Canada) Order, 1959, 249. 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited: 


TUMMSW 
dispute: settlement, 604. 
Farm Homes: 
Canada 


| Special Study of Ontario Farm 
Homemakers, 1136. 


Farm Income: 


Homes and 


See Income. 
Farm Safety: 
See Safety. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
annual conference, 17th, 25. 


Conference: 


Federation of Printing Trades of Canada 
Registered (CCCL): 


Gerard Picard named President, 556. 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia: 
British Columbia Telephone Company 


dispute: (employees in clerical, plant and traf- 
fic divisions): C.O. appointed, 468; settle- 
ment, 604. 


Finance: 

Laws and Regulations 

Canada 

Financial Administration Act: regulations, 282. 
Fire: 

Laws and Regulations 

Newfoundland 

Fire Prevention Act (1954): regulations, 719. 
Flight Engineers’ International Association: 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 604; settlement, 1141. 


Food: 
Canada 


report of Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
of Food Products, 39. 


Foremost Marine Transporters Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Marine engineers employed aboard tug 


Melanie Fair: received, 1029. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tug 
Melanie Fair: received, 1028. 


Forestry: 
British Columbia 


revised government forest policy 
IWW (District 1), 1112. 


Foundation Maritime Limited: 


CBRT 
dispute: settlement, 55. 


urged by 


Fringe Benefits: 
See Benefits. 
Fuel: 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Energy Act: regulations, 1170. 
Fuel Board Act: regulation, 375. 
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Gas, Natural: 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Factories Act: regulation, 835. 
Gas Protection Act: amendments, 76. 
Oil and Gas Conservation Act: regulations, 77. 


British Columbia 
Gas Act: amendment, 907; regulations, 1169. 
Canada 


Public Lands Grants Act—Canada Oil and 
Gas Regulations, 715. 


Territorial Lands Act—Canada Oil and Gas 
Regulations, 715. 


Gilley Bros. Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Government Organization: 
See Organization of Government. 
Grain Elevators: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulations, 836. 


Grand River Railway Company: 


BRT 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully 
constituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of 
Board, 474. 


Graphic Arts Industry: 


four unions in industry approve fusion of 
memberships—ITU, ANG, UPMPW and 
ISEUA, 1113. 


Great Lakes Steamship Service (CPR): 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: granted, 
523 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: re- 
jected, 54. p 


Greyhound Lines of Canada Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 914; withdrawn, 916. 


Griffiths Steamship Company Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
rejected, 54. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited: 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 


Gulf and Northern Shipping Company: 


LPU 
dispute: settlement, 56. 


Gulf Islands Navigation Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited: 


CBRT 


oe 


certification application on behalf of a unit of — 


unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
S35 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 


unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
53; rejected, 53. 


H 


' Hall Corporation of Canada: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 

' 468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 

_ 923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


| Hamilton Harbour Commissioners: 

i ILA 

_ certification application on behalf of a unit of 
_ longshoremen: received, 709. 


) certification application on behalf of a unit of 
_. longshoremen: received, 814; granted, 914. 


| dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


_ Handicapped Persons: 

See Disabled Persons Allowances. 
.| Hanson Bros. Cartage Limited: 
NCCL 


ed 

certification application by Union 158 on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers: received, 
814; granted, 1027. 


‘Health Insurance: 

See Insurance, Health. 

Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 171; 
' settlement, 604. 


| Histadrut: 


Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian Award pre- 
sented to Claude Jodoin, CLC President, 
574. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
Holidays: 
See also Vacations. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


‘Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Part 
1-Labour Standards—Public Holidays, 1254, 


Homes for the Aged: 

See Old Age Homes. 

Hospitalization Insurance: 

See Insurance, Hospitalization. 
93822-5—4 
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Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Barten- 
ders’ International Union: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
dispute with Local 28: C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 
Nova Scotian Hotel 


dispute with Local 662: C.O. appointed, 923; 
settlement, 1141. 


Hours of Work: 


discussion on reduction of hours of work, at 
44th ILO Conference, 598. 


more pay, fewer hours needed to increase jobs, 
convention of Tobacco Workers’ Internatio- 
nal Union told, 1000. 


views expréssed by USWA, 1112. 
Canada 
wages and working conditions, 1959, 144. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: amendment, 77. 


British Columbia 


Hours of Work Act: 
842, 1168-69. 


regulations, 179, 480, 


Canada 


Fair Wages atid Hours of Labour Act: amend- 
ments, 835. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade Part 1— 
Labour: Standards—Hours of Work, 1248. 


Saskatchewan 


Hours of Work Act: amendments, 1049; reg- 
ulations, 1170. 

One Day’s Rest in Seven Act: 
1050. 


Housing: 


amendment, 


Canada 


housing starts in 1959 drop 14 per cent from 
1958, 352. 

views expressed by CCA, 256. 

views expressed by CLC, 148. 

views of IRB, 261. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 
National Housing Act: amendments, 1109. 
Hull City Transport Employees Union: 


Hull City Transport Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 
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Hull City Transport Limited: 


Hull City Transport Employees Union 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Human Rights: 
Canada 


views expressed by QFL, 157. 
Hutchinson, A. A.: 
See International Railway Brotherhoods. 


I 


Immigration—Emigration: 
Canada 


fewer persons emigrated to Canada in 1959 
than in 1958, 352. 


statistics, 1133. 

views expressed by CLC, 148. 
views expressed at FLC, 26. 
views of IRB, 261. 

Imports: 

See also Trade Policy. 


Canada 


commodity imports in 1959 up 8.9 per cent 
from 1958, 353. 


Quebec requests federal Government to put 
stop to textile imports, 22. 


Income: 
Canada 
farm cash income during 1959, 87, 623. 
Labour Income, 1926-58—DBS report, 394. 
net income of farmers in 1959 seven per cent 
less than in 1958, 352. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: B-Labour Income” (month- 
ly feature). 


Income Tax: 
Canada 


views expressed by CMA in briefs submitted 
to Ministers of Finance, Trade and Com- 
merce and National Revenue, 247. 


views of IRB, 261. 
Industrial Disputes: 
See Labour Disputes; Railroad Disputes. 
Industrial Expansion: 
United States 


industrialization retarded where “right-to- 
work” laws adopted, reports National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Peace, 249. 
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Industrial Health: 


Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Logging Camps Act: regulations, 908. 
Industrial Injuries: 
See Accidents, Industrial. 


Industrial Relations: 


See also Labour Laws and Regulations; Laval 
University—Industrial Relations Department; 
McGill University—Industrial Relations Con- 
ference. 


effective employer-employee communications 
discussed at sixth session of ILO Petroleum 
Committee, 599. 


Canada 
Collective Bargaining Review (monthly fea- 
ture). 


Insdustrial Relations and Conciliation (month- 
ly feature). 


Industrial Relations Department of Queen’s 
University reconstituted as Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, 778. 


labour relations legislation in 1960, 1153. 
views of CCA, 252. 


New Brunswick 


views expressed by N.B. Federation of Labour, 
246. 


Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 1277. 


Quebec 


CNTU’s suggestion re establishment of labour 
courts to lighten work of Labour Relations 
Board, approved by Premier Jean Lesage, 


1232. a 
members of enlarged Labour Relations Board, 
named, 22. 


Sweden 


description of labour-management dispute set- 
tlement and workings of the Labour Co 
1287. 


Injunctions, Labour: 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses injunction to co 
pel an employer to discharge employ 
after expulsion from union, 478. 

N.B. Supreme Court issues injunction agai 
peaceful picketing when strike illegal und 
Labour Relations Act, 605. 


i British Columbia 


‘comprehensive program urged by IWW 
(District 2), 1112. 


a 


| Canada 
‘views of IRB, 261. 
Insurance, Hospitalization: 


Canada 


11th agreement under Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act signed with Yukon 


Territory, 662. 


Manitoba 


lviews expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1132. 


Northwest Territories 


Northwest Territories signs federal hospital 
insurance agreement, 353. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
| , ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
_ ators of the United States and Canada: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 468; C.B. re- 
port, 1030, 1043. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials: 


‘convention, 1110. 
International Association of Machinists: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
] garage mechanics in its Merchandise Services 
1, Department: received, 170; rejected, 367. 


Northern Wings Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
ground personnel: received, 466; granted, 
707. 


ispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Quebecair Inc. 


sertification application on behalf of a unit of 
hostesses and flight agents: received, 465; 
granted, 707. 


ertification application on behalf of a unit of 
traffic, service and maintenance personnel: 
' received, 54; granted, 168; withdrawn, 170. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
watchmen: received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


ispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 
TransAir Limited 
pute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 
93822-5—44 


International Association of Machinists—Conc. 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 
International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security: 
convention, 47th, 776. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers: 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousémen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica: 

CLC Executive Council pronounces formal 
sentence of expulsion, 663. 

expulsion by CLC if constitution not abided 
by, 563. 


Alberta Stockyards Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Leslie Armstrong Mail Service 


certification application by Local 879 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1140. 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited 


certification application by Locals 76 and 927 
on behalf of a unit of employees: received, 
708; granted, 812. 


dispute with Locals 76 and 927: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1295. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship. Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Lake and River Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 
British Yukon Railway Company 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 55; 
settlement, 171. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Canada Pacific Air Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of employees in Cafeteria and 
Flight Kitchen Department, Vancouver Air- 
port: received, 813; granted, 914. 
dispute with Local 31 (Vancouver Airport— 
Flight Kitchen Section at Sea Islands): C.O. 
appointed, 1140; settlement, 1295. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers in its Merchandise 
Services Department: received, 170; rejected, 
368. 

certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: re- 
ceived, 602; rejected, 914. 


CPR (and certain ancillary services and 
subsidiary companies) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Auto Carriers, Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: rejected, 465. 
East-West 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehousemen 
at Winnipeg terminal: received, 466; with- 
drawn, 709. 


Transport Limited 


Eastern Public Markets Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Export Packers Company Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1029. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Cha 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Ame 
ica—Con. 


Great Lakes Steamship Service 


certification application on behalf of a unit c 
certain non-operating personnel: receive 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 


dispute with Local 31: CO. appointed, 171 
settlement, 604. 


John Kron and Son Limited 


dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 370 
settlement, 468. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited 
certification application by Local 514 on beha 
of a unit of employees employed in fee« 
and seed cleaning mills: received, 603! 
granted, 707. 


dispute with Local 514: C.O. appointed, 1140 


McNamara-Hislop 

certification application by Local 213 on behal: 
of a unit of truck drivers on micro-wavé 
tower line project in Yukon Territory: re 
ceived, 814. 


Merchants Cartage Company Limited 


certification application by Local 31 on behal; 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of Ne 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 


Milne’s Van and Storage Limited 


certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehouse: 
men: received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limite 


certification application by Local 938 on behal 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited 


certification application by Local 230 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. Y 


D. S. Scott Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 602; 
granted, 707. 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 923. : 


Scott Haulage Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on behal. 
of a unit of employees: received, 814; wit 
drawn, 916, 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
i feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
_ ica—Conc. 


Soo-Security Motorways Limited 


“certification application by Local 605: re- 
_ ceived, 270; granted, 465. 

dispute with Local 605: C.O. apngintes. 814; 
settlement, 923. 


Tank Truck Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 880 and 
~ Local 938 on behalf of a unit of employees: 
» received, 1029; representation vote, 1293. 
dispute with Local 880 and Local 938: C.O. 
appointed, 1029. 


Western Terminals Limited 


of a unit of longshoremen: received, 369; 
representation vote, 601; rejected, 707. 


ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 

ICLC resolution, 575. 

HLO Governing Body to discuss complaint 
1 filed with ILO against Government of 
Canada concerning Newfoundland legisla- 
tion, 998. 

. H. Oldenbroek, Secretary-General, resigns, 
} 663. - 

sixth World Congress, 161. 


{international Labour Organization: 


Ad Hoc Civil Aviation Meeting, 1138. 

4Sosta Rica and Denmark deposit ratifications 

of ILO Convention concerning equal remu- 

neration for men and women workers for 

} work of equal value, 1116. 

i‘Effects of Mechanization and Automation in 

Offices”—first in a series of three articles 

published by International Labour Office, 

503. 

\Soverning Body to discuss complaint filed by 

CLC and ICFTU against Government of 
Canada concerning Newfoundland legisla- 
tion, 998. 

[ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers studies 
effects of office mechanization and automa- 
tion, 364. 

membership reaches 89—-Gabon Republic, Ni- 
geria, Central African Republic, and Mala- 
gasy (formerly Madagascar) join ILO, 1138. 

otal of ILO Labour Conventions as at June, 
1960, 811. 


Enaral Conference 
Session, 44th, 596, 799. 
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International Labour Organization—Conc. 
Governing Body 


International Institute for Labour Studies ap- 
proved at 144th session, 463. 

Session, 144th, 462, 

Session, 146th, 811. 


Petroleum Committee 
Session, 6th, 598. 


International Ladies Garment Workers: 


pre-convention meeting, 577. 


International Longsixoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: 


Canadian National Steamships 


certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
checkers: received, 813, 914, 916-17, 1152. 
(name amended to read Canadian National 
Railways). 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen; received, 369; 
granted, 707. 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen at Terminal Docks in Van- 
couver: received, 814; withdrawn, 915. 


Merchants Cartage Company Limited 


certification application by Local 502 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in the Port of 
New Westminster: received, 369; withdrawn, 
467. 


Pacific Coast Terminals Company Limited 


certification application by Local 511 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed in bulk 
loading operations at Port Moody, B.C.: 
received, 814; representation vote, 1027; re- 
jected, 1028; received, 1028; granted, 1293. 


Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Company Limited 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 602; 
granted, 812. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 


application by Local 505 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603. 


application by Local 509 for pereenial of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603; granted, 708. 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—Conc. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 
815; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1030, 1040. 

dispute with Locals 506, 507 and 510: C.O. 
appointed, 815. 


Tahsis Company Limited 


certification proceedings by Local 503 on behalf 
of a unit of deepsea longshoremen: received, 
1140. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Vancouver Wharves Limited 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1140. 


West Coast Stevedoring Company Limited 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 

certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 

certification proceedings by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: re- 
ceived, 915; granted, 1027. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1029. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1029; 
granted, 1293. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 
Caledon Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 168. 


Cullen Stevedoring Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 169. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen: received, 709. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 814; granted, 914. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 
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International Longshoremen’s Association— 
Conc. 
Shipping Federation of Canada 


dispute: (employees at Halifax, Saint John) 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal): C.B 
report, 56; settlement, 469. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit ol 
employees: rejected, 169. 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistant: 
Union of North America: 
convention, 1113. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
National Legislative Committee 


brief submitted to federal Cabinet, 260. 


Labour Day message of Chairman, A. A. Hut 
chinson, 796. 


New Year message of Chairman, A. A. Hut 
chinson, 1239. 


International Society for the Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled: 

Hall H. Popham elected President, 1134. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 


affiliation bid rejected by CLC executive coun- 
cil, 133. 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 604. | 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited 
dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 171. 

International Union of Operating Engineers: 
establishes Canadian Conference of Operating 
Engineers, 133. 
Alberta Wheat Pool 

dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 1 

[ 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited . 
dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171 
settlement, 468. i 
Can-Met Explorations Limited 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, a“ 
settlement, 1142. 


Canadian Arsenals Eiouted 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, i 
settlement, 1295. 


i 
International Union of Operating Engineers— 
Conc. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


i) dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 369; 
- settlement, 1141. 


McNamara-Hislop 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment oper- 
ators, Yukon Territory: received, 270; with- 
drawn, 603. 


_ Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
| dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
' settlement, 468. 


Pacific Elevators Limited 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
_ settlement, 709. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers: received, 
369; granted, 601. 


United Grain Growers Limited 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


Vancouver Hotel Company 
| dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


j International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
§ Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America: 


Alberta Wheat Pool 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 


C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Burrard Terminals Limited 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Pacific Elevators Limited 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 
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International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America—Conc. 


United Grain Crowers Limited 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America: 


establishment of Royal Commission on auto- 
mobile industry requested by Canadian Coun- 
cil of the UAW. 23. 


meeting of Canadian Council, 23. 
International Woodworkers of America: 
annual conventions of Districts 1 and 2, 1112. 
Investment: 
Canada 
federal-provincial “roads to resources” invest- 
ment $145 million, 244. 
Ionizing Radiation: 
See Radiation Hazards. 


Island Fertilizers Inc.: 


LPU 
dispute with No. 9568: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
granted, 52. 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
rejected, 54. 


See Canadian Labour Congress—President. 


Kk 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of - 
unlicensed personnel aboard towboats: re- 
ceived, 170 representation vote, 268; re- 
jected, 367, 368; request for review of deci- 
sion, 467; request for review under Section 
61(2) rejected, 602. 


Jodoin, Claude: 


XXX 
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Kingcome Navigation Company Limited— 


Conc. 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 1029; representation vote, 
1293. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard towboats: re- 
presentation vote, 268; received, 269; re- 
jected, 367, 368; request for review of deci- 
sion, 467; request for review under Section 
61(2) rejected, 602. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 


boats: received, 1029; representation vote, 
1293. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting 
Limited (Radio Station CKCR): 


NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Company 


John Kron and Son Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 979: C.O. appointed, 370; 
settlement, 468. 


La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH Li- 
mitée: 
Printing Industry Syndicate 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 55; granted, 268. 
Labour Code: 


See Labour Laws and Regulations. 
Labour Conditions: 


Alberta 
legislation enacted in 1960, 1158. 


Canada 
Labour Conditions in Federal Government 
Contracts (monthly feature). 
wages and working conditions (1959), 144. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
E959; eld. 


working conditions in manufacturing, 297. 


Newfoundland 
legislation enacted in 1960, 1158. 


Labour Courts: 
Quebec 


CNTU’s suggestion re establishment of labour 
courts to lighten work of Labour Relations 
Board, approved by Premier Jean Lesage, 
12327 

Sweden 


description of Jabour-management dispute set- 
tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
1287. my 

Labour Day: 


Labour Day message of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 793. 


Labour Day messages of labour leaders, 793. 
Labour Departments: 
British Columbia 


Hon. Leslie Peterson, Minister of Education 
given Labour portfolio too, 1230. 


Labour Disputes: 
See also Railroad Disputes. 


Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act: regulations, 377. 


Sweden 


description of labour-management dispute set- \ 
tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
1287. | 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Supreme Court enjoins picketing inter- — 
fering with activities of employer who was — 
neutral to a labour dispute, 175. 4 


Labour Force: 

Canada : 
agricultural labour force—figures presented at — 
PEG, 28. 

Employment Review: Current Situation— 
Local Employment Picture, 1960; Employ- 
ment Situation in Local Areas; Current- 
Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 

granting of tax concessions that have effect of 
replacing labour warned against as labour 
surplus threatens country’s internal growth, 
996. 

manufacturing employment lags behind growth 
of labour force, 894. 

national estimate of unemployment, 1109. 


United States 


Manpower: Challenge of the 1960’s—Depart- 
ment of Labour study says shifts in labour 
force to bring changed hiring policies, 248. 

white-collar workers increase faster than total 
work force, 1230. 
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Labour Force—Conc. 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: A-Labour Force” (month- 
ly feature). 


“Labour Statistics: D-Employment Service Sta- 
tistics’ (monthly feature). 


Labour Gazette: 


60th anniversary, 896. 


Labour Income: 


See Income. 


Labour Laws and Regulations: 


See also Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation. 


Alberta 


Labour Act: amendments, 77, 556, 1049. 
Labour Act: views expressed by AFL, 246. 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1154, 
PESGerI 98, 1159, 1161, 1165, 1166. 


| legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1051. 
Public Welfare Act: amendments, 1257, 1259. 


British Columbia 


views expressed by B.C. Federation of Labour, 
136. 
Canada 


changes in general assistance legislation from 
November 1959 to October 1960, 1256. 

changes in mothers’ allowances legislation, 
1259. 

Labour Legislation of the Past Decade— 
Part 1—Labour Standards, 1240. 


labour relations legislation in 1960, 1153. 


Legislation Affecting Women’s Work—paper 
prepared in Legislation Branch, Department 
of Labour, 672. 


Unemployment Assistance Act: 
1256. 


views expressed by CCA, 357. 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 


regulations, 


Manitoba 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1051, 1052. 


Social Allowances Act: proclaimed, 1259; pro- 
visions, 1259. 


New Brunswick 


changes in mothers’ allowances legislation, 


12595 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 179. 
Social Assistance Act: regulations, 1256. 


Labour Laws and Regulations—Conc. 
Newfoundland 
labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1155, 
1156, 1157, 1158, 1159, 1162. 
legislation enacted in 1960: 1051, 1053. 


Senior Citizens (Housing) Act: regulations, 
1260. 
Social 
1259. 


Assistance Act: amendments, 1258, 


Nova Scotia 


changes in legislation, 1259. 


Judge A. H. McKinnon appointed to make a 
study of labour legislation in Nova Scotia 
and elsewhere, 1167. 


Social Assistance Act: amendment, 1257. 


views expressed by N.S. Federation of Labour, 
1352 


Ontario 


Know Your Rights!—leaflet published by De- 
partment of Labour, 1024. 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1154, 
1156, 1157, 1158, 1160, 1161, 1165, 1166. 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1052. 
Labour Relations Act: regulations, 1305. 


report of Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario, 272. 


views expressed by OFL, 134. 
Prince Edward Island 
labour relations legislation in 1960: 1153, 1155. 
legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1050. 
Quebec 


labour relations legislation in 1960: 1160, 1161, 
1164. 


legislation enacted in 1960: 1050. 
Public Charities Act: amendment, 1256. 
Saskatchewan 
legislation enacted in 1960: 1049, 1050. 
Social Aid Act: amendment, 1258. 
United Kingdom 


annual report of Minister of Labour, 1020. 


Labour Legislation: 


See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
See also Consultation. 
U.S. Congressional Record—Senate includes 


reports on Canadian labour-management co- 
operation, 665. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Conc. 


Canada 


Dr. R. M. Adams Chief of Labour-Manage- 
ment Division of Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, 1110. 


representatives of labour movement suggest 
federal Government convene Labour-Mana- 
gement Conference, 133. 
United States 


address of Walter Reuther, UAW President 
and AFL-CIO Vice-President at Assump- 
tion University, Windsor, Ont., 247. 


Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act (U.S.A.): 

activities under Act during first six months, 
469. 

first annual report of Department of Labor 
under Act, 1263. 

Labour Movement: 

participation of women in trade unions—sur- 
vey carried out by ICFTU, 909. 

Canada 


code of organizing practices adopted by CLC 
Executive, 1231. 


Labour Organizations in Canada, 1960 edition, 
A a 


representatives of labour movement suggest 
federal Government convene Labour-Mana- 
gement Conference, 133. 


role of organized labour in Canadian social 
structure discussed by CLC in its brief to 
federal Cabinet, 151. 


United States 


a critical analysis of trade unionism in the 
United States, 152. 


Labour Organization: 


See Labour Movement. 


Labour Organizations: 


See Labour Unions. 


Labour Relations: 


See Industrial Relations. 

Labour Standards: 

See also Labour Laws and Regulations. 
Laws and Regulations 


Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—. 


Part 1—Labour Standards, 1240. 
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Labour Standards—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations 


Canada 


Provincial Labour Standards—December 1959 
—publication of federal Department of 
Labour, 352. 


Labour Statistics: 
Canada 


Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 


Labour Statistics—tabular reports (monthly 
feature) 


meeting of Statistics Committee, CAALL, 437. 


1959 edition of ILO Year Book of Labour 
Statistics, 463. 


Labour Surplus: 


See Labour Force. 


Labour Surveys: 


See Labour Statistics. 


Labour Unions: 


See also Labour Movement. 


participation of women in trade unions—sur- 
vey carried out by ICFTU, 909. 


Canada 


Canadian Conference of Operating Engineers 
established by IUOE, 133. 


CLC establishes national council of broadcast 
unions, 250. 


CLC resolutions re ICFTU, 575. 
The Status of Trade Unions in Canada, 828. 


United States 


first report of Labour-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act, 1263. 

members of 11 non-operating rail unions will 
receive major health, insurance and vacation 
improvements and 5 per cent an hour pay 
increase, 1230. 


Constitution and by-laws 
Legal Decisions 


Alta. Supreme Court dismisses constable’s 
claim for overtime pay because claim is not 
presented within time limits, 174. 

Alta. Supreme Court rules that decision of a 
conciliation board is not subject to review 
by a superior court, 477. 

B.C. Court of Appeal confirms right of courts — 
to review and quash decisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 939. 
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Labour Unions—Con. 
Constitution and by-laws 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal declares void arbitration 
award affecting the interests of union not 
party to the arbitration, 943. 

B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal against 
injunction restraining picketing against com- 
pany not involved in dispute, 68. 

B.C. Court of Appeal finds union and its 
officers not guilty of contempt of court, 
allows appeal from conviction, 279. 

B.C. Supreme Court asserts company’s rights 
under agreement to allocate work pending 
the settlement of a dispute, 69. 

B.C. Supreme Court enjoins picketing inter- 
fering with activities of employer who was 
neutral to a labour dispute, 175. 

B.C. Supreme Court finds discharge of em- 
ployees after expulsion from union not in 
contravention of IRDI Act, 372. 

B.C. Supreme Court holds Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board decision that is wrongful 
on points of law is reviewable, 941. 

B.C. Supreme Court refuses injunction to com- 
pel an employer to discharge employees after 
expulsion from union, 478. 

B.C. Supreme Court refuses union application 
for “mandamus” order directing Minister 
of Labour to take strike vote, 607. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds as valid 
an authorization to apply for certification 
given at union meeting held on Sunday, 
1053. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds road con- 
struction workers not “building labourers” 
within meaning of Fair Wage Schedule, 608. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench holds that con- 
sent to prosecute under Labour Relations 
Act, unlike that under Lord’s Day Act, 
restricted to aggrieved person, 713. 

N.B. Supreme Court issues injunction against 
peaceful picketing when strike illegal under 
Labour Relations Act, 605. 

N.B. Supreme Court quashes a certification 
order on ground that employees not resident 
in province did not vote, 1302. 

N.S. Supreme Court dismisses application to 
quash certification order issued by Labour 
Relations Board, 832. 

Ont. Court of Appeal quashes arbitration 
board’s award on grounds that issue not 
determined according to agreement, 75. 

Ont. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Relations 
Board’s jurisdiction, dismisses an appeal 
to quash certification order, 1300. 


Labour Unions—Con. 
Constitution and by-laws 


Legal Decisions 


Ont. High Court upholds certification order 
of CLRB; rules no excess of jurisdiction, 176. 

Ont. Supreme Court dismisses company’s appli- 
cation for order to quash Labour Relations 
Board certification order, 280. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules granting 
of permission to prosecute is within juris- 
diction of Labour Relations Board, 371. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules suspen- 
sion of union member for disregarding boy- 
cott that union not empowered to order 
is illegal, and orders reinstatement, 1166. 

Que. Superior Court enjoins picketing that 
might cause irreparable damage to plant and 
endanger life of non-strikers, 177. 

Sask. Court of Appeal dismisses Labour Rela- 
tions Board appeal from a judgment quashing 
certification order made by it, 71. 

Sask. Court of Appeal dismisses application by 
company to quash a certification order of 
the Labour Relations Board, 74. 

Sask. Court of Appeal upholds Labour Rela- 
tions Board order requiring a company to 
negotiate revision of its agreement, 73. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules PEI munic- 
ipality and its employees are subject to 
the province’s Trade Union Act, 830. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that under 
Quebec law unincorporated body has no 
legal capacity to sue in own name, 829. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules union to be 
legal entity, dismisses its appeal from judg- 
ment granting damages against it, 276. 

U.S. Supreme Court holds courts can enforce 
labour arbitrator’s award but cannot review 
the merits of the award, 1054. 


Co-operation and Federation 


four unions in graphic arts industry approve fu- 
sion of memberships—ITU, ANG, UPMPW 
and ISEUA, 1113. 


Canada 


CLC executive council rejects affiliation bid 
from IUMMSW, 133. 

code of organizing practices adopted by CLC 
Executive, 1231. 

Quebec locals form USWA’s third Canadian 
district, 1231. 

resolution adopted at CLC convention re CLC- 
CCCL merger, 575. 

views expressed at CCCL convention, 1270. 
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Labour Unions—Conc 
Factionalism 
resolution on communist-dominated unions 
defeated at CLC convention, 566. 


Laws and Regulations 


Prince Edward Island 


Trade Union Act: regulations, 1057. 


Membership 
trade union membership declines in United 
Kingdom and United States, 137. 
British Columbia 
union membership in 1959, 604. 


Canada 
industrial and geographic distribution of union 
membership in Canada, 1959, 782. 
labour organizations in 1960, 1111. 
views expressed by CCA re compulsory union 
membership, 357. 
Organization 


trade union organization in the petroleum 
industry discussed at sixth session of ILO 
Petroleum Committee, 599. 
Policies and Programs 


labour briefs to federal Cabinet: CCCL, 257; 
CLC, 146. 


labour briefs to provincial governments— 
Alberta Federation of Labour, 246, N.B. 
Federation of Labour, 246. 


pre-convention meeting of ILGWU, 577. 
USWA national policy conference, 576. 
views expressed by CLC, 559, 562. 
Labourers Protective Union: 

Buntain Bell and Company Limited 
dispute: settlement, 56. 


Gulf and Northern Shipping Company 
dispute: settlement, 56. 
Island Fertilizers Inc. 
dispute with No. 9568: C.O. appointed, 923. 
H. B. Willis, Inc. 


dispute: settlement, 56. 


Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company: 


BRT 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 171; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 171; settlement, 469; report of — 


board, 474. 
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Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association: 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by various terminal 
elevator companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur: received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


Laval University: 
Industrial Relations Department 


annual industrial relations conference, 15th, 


689. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada 


“Do It Now” winter work campaign prevented 
lay-offs by building supply firms, 1108. 


Legal Decisions: 


See Labour Unions—Constitution and by-laws 
—tLegal Decisions. 


Lewis, John L., President, United Mine Workers 
of America: 


retirement, 21. 
Logging: 
See Lumber and Wood Products Industry. 
Lumber and Wood Products Industry: 
Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Logging Camps Act: regulations, 908, 1051, 
1170. 


L’Union des Artistes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of performers in the Province of Quebec: 
received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


M 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 23. 
convention, 6th, 1131. 


Manpower Utilization: 
Canada 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 


The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 
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Manufacturing Industries: 
Canada 


CMA survey on sales dollar profits in 1959, 
735: 


manufacturing employment lags behind growth 
of labour force, 894. 


working conditions in manufacturing, 297. 


Marine Industries Limited: 
NAME 
dispute: | (Dredging Division): dispute lapsed, 
469. 
Maritime Airline Pilots Association: 
Maritime Central Airways Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stewardesses, dispatchers, ticket agents, and 
general duty employees (cooks): received, 
1294. 
Maritime Central Airways Limited: 
MALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stewardesses, dispatchers, ticket agents, and 
general duty employees (cooks): received, 
1294. 

Mathieu, Roger: 


See Confederation of National Trade Unions— 
General President. 
McAllister Towing Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: (Sincennes-McNaughton Division): 
C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 709; 
C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1142. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees employed in feed and 
seed cleaning mills: received, 603; granted, 
707. 


dispute with Local 514: C.O. appointed, 1140. 


McGill University: 
Industrial Relations Conference 


conference, 12th, 1002. 


McKenzie Barge and Marine Ways Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
cook-deckhands on board tugs: received, 
170; representation vote, 268; granted, 367 
rejected, 367. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
cook-deckhands on board tugs: representa- 
tion vote, 268; received, 269; granted, 367; 
rejected, 367. 


McNamara-Hislop: 
icye 


certification application by Local 213 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers on micro-wave 
tower line project in Yukon Territory: recei- 
ved, 814. 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment operators, 
Yukon Territory: received, 270; withdrawn, 
603. 


Mechanization: 


See Automation. 


Mediation-and Conciliation: 


See also Labour Unions—Constitution and by- 
laws—Legal Decisions. 


Canada 


Hon. Mr. Justice J.V. Milvain appointed Chair- 
man of conciliation board established in 
dispute between non-operating railway em- 
ployees and certain railways, 354. 

majority report of conciliation board in dispute 
between six Canadian railways and 17 unions 
proposes 14-cent wage increase, 893. 


Merchants Cartage Company Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 502 on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen in the Port of 
New Westminster: received, 369; withdrawn, 
467. 


Mergers: 


See Labour Unions—co-operation and federa- 
tion. 
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Metal Mining: 
Laws and Regulations 


British Columbia 


Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act: amend- 
ment, 906. 


Midiand Railway of Manitoba: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully cons- 
tituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


USWA 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 473. 


Miine’s Van and Storage Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers and warehousemen: 
received, 369; withdrawn, 467. 


Minimum Wages: 


Quebec 
views expressed by QFL, 158. 


Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 
Labour Act: amendment, 77. 


British Columbia 


er Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 77, 
45. 


Male Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 77, 
945, 1056. 


Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—Part 


1— Labour Standards—Minimum Wages, 
1240. 


New Brunswick 
Minimum Wage Act: revision of two female 
minimum wage orders, 719. 
Ontario 
Minimum Wage Act: amendment, 720. 


Prince Edward Island 


Minimum Wage for Men Act: 


regulations, 
1050. 
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Minimum Wages—Conc. 
Quebec 


Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 179, 721, 
946. 


Minimum Wage Act: renewal of Order No. 3 
(1957) providing for annual vacations with 
pay, 614. 


Minimum Wage Act: replacement of four 
minimum wage orders by new orders, 480. 


Saskatchewan 


Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1050; re- 
gulations, 286. 


United States 
N. Y. State minimum wage law, 722. 
Mining: 
See also Metal Mining. 
Laws and Regulations 


Newfoundland 


Regulation of Mines Act: Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 1) and (No. 
2) Regulations, 614. 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Moloughney’s Van and Storage Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


Montreal Harbour Police Brotherhood: 
National Harbours Board 
(Port of Montreal) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
security officers: received, 1029. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Laws and Regulations 

Alberta 

Public Welfare Act: amendment, 1259. 
Canada 

changes in legislation, 1259. 
Manitoba 

Social Allowances Act: provisions, 1259. 
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Mothers’ Allowances—Conc. 


Laws and Regulations—Conc 
New Brunswick 


bee in mothers’ allowances legislation, 


Newfoundland 
Social Assistance Act: amendments, 1259. 


Nova Scotia 


changes in legislation, 1259. 


N 


National Advisory Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion: 


meeting, ninth, 552. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of janitors and janitor-watchmen at Winni- 
peg: received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting 
Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 603; granted, 812. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Newfoundland Broadcasting 
Company Limited 


certification application by Local 1593 on 
behalf of a unit of newsroom staff: with- 
drawn, 1029. 


Radio Laurentides Inc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 54; granted, 268. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 468; settlement, 604. 


Radio Richmond Hill Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


employees of radio station CJRH: received, 
55; withdrawn, 270. 


Radio Station CHVC Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 465; granted, 601; ap- 
plication for revocation received, 709; 
application for revocation rejected, 813. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142. 


Radio Station CJMS Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians—Conc. 
Ltée. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 915; representation vote, 
1027; rejected, 1293. 


Three Rivers Radio Ine. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 708; granted, 914. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


Radio Victoriaville 


National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.: 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Branch Lines Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 


Marine Industries Limited 


dispute: (Dredging Division): dispute lapsed, 
469, 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 170. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 


National Council of Canadian Labour: 
resolution passed by CLC, 574. 
Hanson Bros. Cartage Limited 


certification application by Union 158 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers: received, 814; 
granted, 1027. 


National Employment Committee: 


representatives to 75th meeting of National 
Employement Committee urge expansion of 
vocational training facilities for unemployed 
persons, 1111. 


National Employment Service: 


address on Canada’s National Employment 
Service given by Richard D. Thrasher, 
Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of La- 
bour, 582. 
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National Employment Service—Conc. 


functions described in pamphlet NES, Geared 
to Canada’s Employment Needs, 779. 
NES older worker counselling service, 1289. 


placement of persons over 45 years of age, 
1229. 
Statistics 


“Tabour Statistics: D-National Employment 
Service Statistics’ (monthly feature). 


National Harbours Board (Fleet Department, 
Montreal Harbour): 


SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467; C.B. appointed, 
709: C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1142, 1150. 
National Harbours Board (Montreal): 
BRSC 
dispute: (grain shovellers): settlement, 55. 


NHBPB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: recei- 
ved, 1140. 
NUOE 


certification application by Local 14850 (form- 
erly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees (refrigeration plant): request for 
review of decision, 467; request for review 
under Section 61(2) granted, 601. 


UMWA 


certification application by Local 14850 (form- 
erly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees (refrigeration plant): request for 
review of decision, 467. 


National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): 
MHPB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
security officers: received, 1029. 


National Harbours Board (Prescott): 
CSAC 


dispute: (casual employees of National Har- 
bours Board Elevator Group): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1030; settlement, 1141. 


National Harbours Board (Vancouver): 
BPDPA 


certification application by Local 138 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 


National Harbours Board (Vancouver)—Conc. 


VHEA 


certification application by Local 138 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 


National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
harbour and bridge security officers: received, 
1140. is 


National Office Management Association: 


conference, 41st, 557. 


National Product: 
Canada 


gross national product declined in second 
quarter of 1960, 1070. 


gross national product in 1959 six per cent 
above 1958 total, 350. 


National Productivity Council: 
employment conference supports plan for esta- 


blishment of, 1108. 


National Syndicate of Maritime Workers of 
Lake St. John: 


Price Bros. and Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees engaged in the transportation of 
pulpwood by boat: received, 1140. 


National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603. 


CMHC (Benny Farm Housing Project) 


certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) granted, 601. 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of 
employees (refrigeration plant); request for 
review of decision, 467; request for review 
under Section 61 (2) granted, 601. 


National Union of Public Employees (CLC): 


convention, sixth, 999. 
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National Union of Public Service Employees: 
convention, 15th, 1112. 


Natural Resources: 
Canada 


views expressed by CCCL, 258. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company (CPR): 
BRSC — 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 246. 
convention, 4th, 1013. 

New Year’s Day: 

New Year messages from labour leaders, 1237. 
New Year message of Hon. Michael Starr, 


Minister of Labour, 1236. 
Newfoundland Broadcasting Company Limited: 
NABET 


certification application by Local 1593 on 
behalf of a unit of newsroom staff: with- 
drawn, 1029. 
NUJP 


certification application by Local 1593 on behalf 
of a unit of newsroom staff: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1029. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 


convention, 24th, 1014. 


Newfoundland Labourers Union: 
Western Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 465; representation 
vote, 601; granted, 707; rejected, 707. 


Newfoundland Union of Journalists and Photog- 
raphers (CLC): 
Newfoundland Broadcasting Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1593 on 
behalf of a unit of newsroom staff: received, 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029. 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
(CNR): 
AASERE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 709. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company: 
BLE 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 56; report of Board, 
815, 823; settlement, 1142. 


Northern Wings Limited: 
IAM 


certification application on behalf. of a unit 
of ground personnel: received, 466; granted, 
707. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited: 
ITUOE 


dispute with Local 796: C.O. appointed, 171; 
settlement, 468. 


USWA 


dispute with Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees): report of Board, 270, 271. 


dispute (production employees), 56; settlement, 
469; report of Board, 470. 


Northwest Airlines Inc.: 
BRSC 


dispute (transportation agents at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton): C.O. appointed, 468; settlement, 
604. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CLC): 


annual convention, 5th, 1130. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 135. 


Nova Scotian Hotel (Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited): 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union 


dispute with Local 662: C.O. appointed, 923; 
settlement, 1141. 


Obituaries: 

Coats, Dr. Robert H., first Dominion Statis- 
tician and former editor of the Labour - 
Gazette, 244. 

Ford, R. Fred (Bob), President of Ottawa and 
District Labour Council and Ottawa Allied 
Printing Trades Council, 1232. 
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Obituaries—Conc. 


MacGowan, Charles, Vice-President of AFL- 
ClO, and President Emeritus of IBBH, 1280. 


McLeod, John, officer of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union, 1232. 


Messmer, L. M., Vice-President, Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labour, 22. 


Skaling, Hon. Arthur E., Minister of Labour 
in New Brunswick, 554. 


Stapleton, George, Manitoba representative of 
UPWA, 137. 
Occupational Monographs: 
Office Occupations, issued by Department of 
Labour, 775. 
Office Employees’ International Union: 
Sea-Van Express Limited 


dispute with Local 15: settlement, 171 


Office Workers: 


Effects of Mechanization and Automation in 
Offices—first in a series of three articles 


published by International Labour Office, 
503. 


ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers studies 
effects of office mechanization and automa- 
tion, 364. 


Canada 


CLC resolution urges intensification of cam- 
paign to organize white collar workers, 574. 


National Office Management Association, 41st 
conference, 557. 


office mechanization makes few inroads into 
employment, 557. 


working conditions of office employees, 299. 


United States 


white-collar workers increase faster than total 
work force, 1230. 


Oil: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulation, 835. 


Canada 


Public Lands Grants Act—Canada Oil and 
Gas Regulations, 715. 


Territorial Lands Act—Canada Oil and Gas 
Regulations, 715. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union: 


arbitration board’s power to award damages 
for breach of agreement—report of board in 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Lim- 
ited and Local 16-14, OCAWIU, 32. 


Old Age Assistance: 
statistics, 137, 555, 


Old Age Homes: 
Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 


regulations setting rates to be charged in 
municipal homes for the aged, 1261. 


British Columbia 
Elderly Citizens Housing Aid Act: 1261. 
Municipal Act: amendment, 1261. 
Manitoba 
Elderly Persons Housing Act: regulations, 1261. 
New Brunswick 
Municipal Homes Act: repealed, 1260. 
Social Assistance Act: regulations, 1260. 
Newfoundland 


Senior Citizens (Housing) Act: regulations, 
1260. 
Ontario 


Homes for the Aged Act: amendment, 1260. 
Prince Edward Island 


Provincial Homes for the Aged Act: regula- 


tions, 1260. 
Quebec 


Public Charities Act: amendment, 1260. 


Saskatchewan 


increase in provincial maintenance subsidy 
paid annually to hostels or homes for the 
the aged, 1261. 


Older Workers: 
See also Old Age Homes. 


Canada 


address of Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, on attitudes and older workers, 
11352 

How Older Workers Rate— replies to Minister’s 
appeal and surveys on North American 
continent, 264. 


manual on older worker problem issued by 
Department of Labour, 704. 
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Older Workers—Conc. 

Minister of Labour’s campaign to create job 
opportunities produces results, 459. 

NES older worker counselling service, 1289. 

older worker survey by Edmonton Club, 1023. 


placement of persons over 45 years of age by 
NES, 1229. 


3,000 replies to Minister of Labour’s enquiry 
to employers re older workers, 363. 


study of 117 pension plans tends to refute 
argument against hiring older workers, 910. 


two broadcasts on older worker problem by 
officials of federal Department of Labour, 
788. 


Norway 


problem of older women workers, 49. 


Saskatchewan 
Moose Jaw studies older people’s needs at 3-day 
regional conference, 593 
United States 


older worker panels bring results, 164. 


study of relationship between job performance 
and age among clerical workers, 245. 


survey on attitude of men nearing 65 with 
respect to working beyond age 65... 48. 
One Day’s Rest in Seven: 


See Hours of Work. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 


brief submitted to provincial Government, 134. 
convention, 4th, 1274. 
Education Conference, 2nd, 497. 


OFL sets up Women’s Committee as basis for 
women’s trade union organization in Ontario, 
1290. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully cons- 
tituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 


BLFE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 
BRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees rejected, 54. 


ORCB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 54. 


Operating Engineers: 


See Engineers; National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
Alberta Stockyards Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Bay of Fundy Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


B.C. Coast Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709, 


B.C. Lake and River Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


certification application by Locals 31 and 885 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Merchandise Services Department: rejec- 
ted, 914; reasons for judgment, 917. 


CPR (and certain ancillary services and 
subsidiary companies) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Dominion Atlantic Railway (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Eastern Public Markets Limited (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway ( CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 
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Order of Railroad Telegraphers—Conc. 
Great Lakes Steamship Service (CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 


New Brunswick Cold Storage Company 
(CPR) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel: received, 
466; withdrawn, 709. 

Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen: 
Ontario Northland Railway 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 54. 
Organization of Government: 


report of Committee on the Organization of 
Government in Ontario, 272. 


Ottawa Pre-Mixed Concrete Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 230 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 1294. 


Overtime: 
Legal Decisions 


Alta. Supreme Court dismisses constable’s 
claim for overtime pay because claim is not 
presented within time limits, 174. 


P 


Pacific Coast Terminals Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 511 on behalf 

of a unit of longshoremen employed in bulk 

loading operations at Port Moody, B.C: 

received, 814; representation vote, 1027; 

rejected, 1028; received, 1028; granted, 1293. 
Pacific Elevators Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


UBW 
dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 


C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, . 


604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting Company 
Limited: 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 602; 
granted, 812. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 53. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 53. 


Pacific Western Air Line Traffic Employees 
Association: 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
traffic department employees: received, 603; 
granted, 812. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 
CALDA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
dispatchers: granted, 168. 


PWALTEA 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of traffic department employees: received, 
603; granted, 812. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited: 
CBRT 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers on Teco, 
P.W. and Cloverleaf: 603; granted, 708. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 170; granted, 
367. 
ILWU 


application by Local 505 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603. 


application by Local 509 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of coastwise 
longshoremen: 603; granted, 708. 


SIU 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel: 603; 
granted, 708. 
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Part-time Employment: 


Canada 
women as part-time and part-year workers, 
668. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 
Pensions: 
Canada 
study of 117 pension plans tends to refute 
argument against hiring older workers, 910. 
Ontario 
“portable” pensions to be studied by provincial 
Government, 721. 
United Kingdom 
Family Allowances and National Insurance 
(Canada) Order, 1959, 249. 
United States 


majority of negotiated pension plans contain 
vesting provisions and provide for voluntary 
retirement, 245. 


Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 


Labour Relations Act: regulations, 1308. 
Personnel Association of Toronto: 
conference, 18th, 578. 


Peterson, Hon. Leslie: 


B.C. Minister of Education given Labour port- 
folio too, 1230. 


Picketing: 
Canada 


views expressed by CCA, 357. 
views expressed by CLC, 567. 


New Brunswick 


views expressed by CMA in brief to Govern- 


ment, 24. 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal dismisses appeal against 
injunction restraining picketing against com- 
pany not involved in dispute, 68. 

B.C. Supreme Court enjoins picketing inter- 
fering with activities of employer who was 
neutral to a labour dispute, 175. 


Picketing—Conc. 


N.B. Supreme Court issues injunction against 
peaceful picketing when strike illegal under 
Labour Relations Act, 605. 


Que. Superior Court enjoins picketing that 
might cause irreparable damage to plant and 
endanger life of non-strikers, 177. 


Pipe Lines: 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Pipe-Lines Act: regulations, 283. 
Plant Employees: 
See Factory Workers. 


Point Grey Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 709; granted, 812. 


Political Action: 
British Columbia 


views expressed by Provincial Council of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 1112. 


Canada 


CLC convention sanctions creation of new 
political party, 562. 

views expressed by NUPSE, 1112. 

views expressed by QFL, 156. 


Manitoba 
views expressed by MFL, 1132. 

Ontario 
views expressed by OFL, 1275. 


Polymer Corporation Limited: 


arbitration board’s power to award damages 
for breach of agreement—report of board in 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Limi- 
ted, and Local 16-14, OCAWIU, 32. 
Pontiac Bus Lines Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers and maintenance mechanics: 
granted, 168. 


“Portable” Pensions: 


See Pensions. 
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Pressure Vessels: 


See Boilers. 


Price Brothers and Company Limited: 
NSMW (of Lake St. John) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees engaged in the transportation of 
pulpwood by boat: received, 1140. 
Prices: 
Prices and the Cost of Living (monthly fea- 


ture). 
Canada 


establishment of price arbitration boards re- 
quested by CCCL, 258. 


report of Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
of Food Products, 39. 


Statistics 


“T abour Statistics: F-Prices” (monthly feature). 


Printing Industry Syndicate: 
La Compagnie de Radiodiffusion CKCH, 


Limitée 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 55; granted, 268. 


Printing Trades of the City of Montreal: 
Apprenticeship Commission 


annual report, 1325. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited: 
USWA 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of board, 471. 


Public Health: 
Laws and Regulations 
Nova Scotia 
Public Health Act: amendment, 908. 
Quebec 
Public Health Act: amendment, 907. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Relations: 
resolution adopted by CLC, 568. 
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Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Quarries Regulation Act: amendments, 178. 


Quarrying: 


Quebec: 


Hon. Antonio Barrette, Minister of Labour, 
becomes Premier of Province, 132. 


Quebec Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 4th, 154. 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 43. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 
BMWE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers; rejected, 168. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 


Quebec Superior Labour Council: 
meeting, 351. 
Quebec Terminals Limited: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Quebecair Inc.: 
CALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 369; granted, 465. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 815; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


IAM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
hostesses and flight agents: received, 465; 
granted, 707. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
traffic, service and maintenance personnel: 
received, 54; granted, 168; withdrawn, 170. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
watchmen: received, 466; withdrawn, 603. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 


Queen’s University: 


Industrial Relations Department reconstituted 
as Industrial Relations Centre, 778. 


INDEX 


Radiation Hazards: 


text of ILO convention concerning protection 
of workers against ionizing radiations, 806. 


text of ILO recommendation concerning pro- 
tection of workers against ionizing radiations, 
808. 
Laws and Regulaiions 
Nova Scotia 


Public Health Act: amendment, 908. 
Quebec 

Public Health Act: amendment, 907. 

Radio Broadcasting: 


Canada 


CLC establishes national council of broadcast 
unions, 250. 


two broadcasts on older worker problem by 
officials of federal Department of Labour, 
788. 


views expressed by CLC, 148. 
Radio Laurentides Inc.: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 54; granted, 268. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 468; settlement, 604. 


Radio Richmond Hill Limited: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees of radio station CJRH: received, 
55; withdrawn, 270. 


Radio Station CHVC Limited: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 465; granted, 601; appli- 
cation for revocation received, 709; applica- 
tion for revocation rejected, 813. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; C.B. appointed, 
1142. 


Radio Station CJMS Limited: 
NABET 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Radio Victoriaville Limitée: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 915; representation 
vote, 1027; rejected, 1293. 


Raiding: 

expulsion of IBT by CLC if constitution not 
abided by, 563. 

Railroad Disputes: 


Canada 


Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. Milvain appointed 
Chairman of conciliation board established 
in dispute between non-operating railway 
employees and certain railways, 354. 


majority report of conciliation board in dis- 
pute between six Canadian railways and 17 
unions proposes 14-cent wage increase, 893. 
United States 
Presidential Commission appointed in railway 
dispute, 1299, 
Railroad Unions: 


Canada 


majority report of conciliation board in dispute 
between six Canadian railways and 17 unions 
proposes 14-cent wage increase, 893. 
United States 


agreement between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Transport Workers Union and Sys- 
tem Federation No. 152, Railway Employees 
Department (AFL-CIO), 1231. 

members of 11 non-operating rail unions will 
receive major health, insurance and vaca- 


tion improvements and 5 cent an hour pay 
increase, 1230. 


Railroads: 


railway employment decreases in Canada and 
the United States, 893. 


Canada 


operating revenue and expenses in 1959, 1321. 
views of IRB, 260. 


Rand, Hon. Ivan C.: 


submits report—Royal Commission on Coal, 
1 ie 


Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Retail Trade: 


Canada 


women in retail stores, 797. 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union: 


Commercial Caterers Limited 


certification by Local 1060 on behalf of a 
unit of food service employees: received, 465; 
granted, 707. 
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Reuther, Walter: 


address at Assumption University, Windsor, 
Ont., 247. 


“Right-to-Work” 
Laws and Regulations 


United States 
industrialization retarded where “right-to-work” 
laws adopted, reports National Council for 
Industrial Peace, 249. 
River Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certitication application ou behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; granted, 1293. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 814; representation vote, 914; 
granted, 1293. 

Road-Building: 


See Construction Industry. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 
UPWA 


dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 

dispute with Local 416: settlement, 55. 

Royal Commission on Automobile Industry: 


secretary appointed, 1024. 


Royal Commission on Coal: 

report, 1117. 

Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food 
Products: 


report, 39, 


S 


Safety, Industrial: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Factories Act: CSA Code of Practice for Win- 
dow Cleaning, 282. 


Safety, Industrial—Conc. 
British Columbia 


Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act: amend- 


ment, 906. 
Canada 


CSA publishes Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning, 288. 


New Brunswick 


Elevators and Lifts Act: regulations, 905. 
Factories Act: amendment, 905. 


Newfoundland 
Logging Camps Act: regulations, 908. 
Ontario 


Elevators and Lifts Act: amendment, 906. 


meeting considers establishment of Ontario 
Farm Safety Council, 361. 


United Kingdom 


annual report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
183. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 170; granted, 268. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 55. 


Salaries: 
Canada 
increase in officers’ salaries approved at CLC 


convention, 569. 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 


convention, 5th, 1283. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers: received, 
369; granted, 601. 


UBW 


dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 


Schools: 
United Kingdom 


school-leavers soon at peak, more seeking 
skilled training, 349. 


the 
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Scott Haulage Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 814; with- 
drawn, 916. 


Scott Misener Steamships Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


D.S. Scott Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: received, 602; 
granted, 707. 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 923. 


‘Sea-Van Express Limited: 
OEIU 


dispute with Local 15: settlement, 171. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica: 


expulsion of SIU by CLC, 563. 


Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Anticosti Shipping Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on motor vessels Anticosti, 
Castor Consol, Loutre Consol and Lievre 
Consol: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; rejected, 1027, 1028. 


Association of Lake Carriers 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Bendickson Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: representation vote, 1027; granted, 
L293eaa - 
Cadwell Marine Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Canadian National Steamships Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel in deck and engineroom 
departments of SS Prince George: represen- 
tation vote, 268; rejected, 367. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


dispute: certain employees on SS Princess Hel- 
ene: C.O. appointed, 923; C.B. appointed, 
1142; C.B. fully constituted, 1295. 


Canadian Tugboat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 


barges: granted, 52. 
Carryore Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 


468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 

Gilley Bros. Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Great West Towing and Salvage 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs: rejected, 
54, 
Griffiths Steamship Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Mogul: 
rejected, 54. 
Gulf Islands Navigation Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 923. 


Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
53% rejected, D5) 


Hall Corporation of Canada 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 


XLVUI 


Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Con. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on tugs and barges: 
rejected, 54. 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard  towboats: 
representation vote, 268; received, 269; re- 
jected 367, 368; request for review of deci- 
sion, 467; request for review under Section 
61(2) rejected, 602. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
towboats: received, 1029; representation vote, 
1293, 

McAllister Towing Limited 

dispute: (Sincennes-McNaughton Division): 
C.O, appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 709; 
C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1142. 


McKenzie Barge and Marine Ways Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of cook-deckhands on board tugs: represen- 
tation vote, 268; received, 269; granted, 367; 
rejected, 367. 
National Harbours Board (Fleet 
Department, Montreal Harbour) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 467; C.B. appointed, 
709; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1142, 1150. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees; rejected, 53. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel: 
603; granted, 708. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of deck officers: rejected, 168. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 467. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- | 
ica—Con. 


River Towing Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 


towboats: received, 814; representation vote, 
914; granted, 1293, 


Scott Misener Steamships Limited 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Tyee Shell: representation vote, 707; granted, 
812; rejected, 812. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel on MV Tyee Shell 
and the Western Shell: received, 602; re- 
jected, 812. 


Stone Bros. Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of deckhands and cook-deckhands on tugs: 
representation vote, 268; received, 269; 
granted, 367; rejected, 369. 


Straits Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
53; rejected, 53. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of deck officers: rejected, 168. 
rt 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited . 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, — 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 


923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited 
dispute: C.O, appointed, 604. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: rejected, 54. 
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_ Seafarers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica—Conc. 


Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute: (unlicensed personnel): C.O., appointed, 
55; representation vote, 168; dispute lapsed, 
270. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and 
barges: rejected, 54. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 


See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Severance Pay: 
Canada 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations amended 
re holiday and severance pay, 439. 


Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
MV Tyee Shell: received 465; representa- 
tion vote, 707; granted, 812; rejected, 812. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard MV 
Tyee Shell: representation vote, 707; granted, 
812; rejected, 812. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on MV Tyee Shell and 
the Western Shell: received, 602; rejected, 
812. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 
ILWU 


dispute with Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 
508: C.O. appointed, 468; C.B. appointed, 
815; C.B. fully constituted, 815; C.B. report, 
1030, 1040. 

dispute with Locals 506, 507 and 510: C.O. 
appointed, 815. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: 

ILA 


dispute: (employees at Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal): C.B. 
report, 56; settlement, 469. 


Ski Tows: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulations, 178. 


Skilled Manpower: 


See Training. 


Skilled Work: 


See Training. 


Social Allowances: 


See Mothers’ Allowances. 


Social Security: 
Canada 


views expressed by CLC, 147, 565, 


Soo-Security Motorways Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 605: received, 


270; granted, 465. 


dispute with Local 605; C.O. appointed, 814; 
settlement, 923. 


South Africa: 
resolution passed at CLC convention, 568. 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limi- 


ted: 
USWA 


dispute: (employees at Elliot Lake), C.O. 
appointed, 369; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 468; report of Board 
(settlement), 815, 827. 


Steel Industry: 
resolution adopted at national policy conference 
of USWA, 576. 


Stone Bros. Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deckhands and cook-deckhands on tugs: 
received, 170; representation vote, 268; gran- 
ted, 367; rejected, 369, 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deckhands and cook-deckhands on tugs: 
representation vote, 268; received, 269; gran- 
ted, 367; rejected, 369. 


Straits Towing Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard barges: rejected, 
54, 
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Straits Towing Limited—Conc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on tugs: received, 170; 
granted, 367. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: rejected, 
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SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: granted, 
53; rejected; 53. 

Strike Benefits: 

strike fund discussed by CLC, 567. 


Strike Votes: 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses union application 
for “mandamus” order directing Minister of 
Labour to take strike vote, 607. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


strike essential part of bargaining only in 
Canada and United States, 777. 


Canada 
views expressed by CCA, 357. 


Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: G-Strikes and Lockouts” 
(monthly feature). 


Surplus Labour Areas: 
Ontario 


asks Government to declare Deloro and Atiko- 
kan, Ont., surplus labour areas, 1110. 


Sweden: 


description of labour-management dispute set- 


tlement and workings of the Labour Court, 
1287. 


Sydney Transfer and Storage Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 


T 


Tahsis Company, Limited: 
ILWU 


certification proceedings by Local 503 on behalf 


of a unit of deepsea longshoremen: received, 
1140. 


Yank ‘Truck Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 and 
Local 938 on behalf of a unit of employees: 
received, 1029; representation vote, 1293. 


dispute with Local 880 and Local 938: C.O. 
appointed, 1029. 
Taxation: 
Canada “ 


views of CCC, 1285. 
views expressed by CLC, 148. 


Taxicabs: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Taxicab Act: regulations, 480. 


Technical Education: 
Canada 
tremendous growth in post-secondary technical 
education reported by DBS, 349. 
Technicians: 
Canada 


Canada should produce more engineering tech- 
nicians—vVice-President of Canadian General 
Electric Company, 22. 


Technological Changes: 


See Automation. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited: 
ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 169. 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: 
BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 709; settlement, 923. 


Textile Industry: 


Quebec requests federal Government to put 
stop to textile imports, 22. 


Thompson’s Transfer Company Limited: 
CBRT 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of drivers, helpers and 
warehousemen operating in and out of Mid- 
dleton and Halifax, N.S.: received, 1029; 
rejected, 1293. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1295. 
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Three Rivers Radio Inc.: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 708; granted, 914. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1141. 


Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1140. 
Tobacco ‘Workers’ International Union: 
convention, 12th, 1000. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany: 


Associated Non-Operating Unions 
(negotiating committee) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 468; C.B. report, 1030. 
Trade Disputes: 


See Labour Disputes. 


Trade Policy: 
Canada 


views expressed by CLC, 147. 


Trade Schools: 


See Vocational Education. 


Trade Standards: 
Canada 


Analyses prepared by national committees ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour: 
Cooking Trade, Commercial, 778; Radio 
and Television Service Trade, 778; Steam- 
fitting Trade, Construction, 348; Toolmaking 
Trade, 443. 


Trade Union Membership: 


See Labour Unions—Membership. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
meeting, 92nd, 1015. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 


See Apprenticeship. 


Training: 


See also Agriculture; Department of Labour— 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch; Vo- 
cational Training Advisory Council. 

Belgium 


retraining of unemployed for new jobs, 358. 


Canada 


Government action to meet “greater and greater 
demand for skilled workers” outlined by 
Minister of Labour in House of Commons, 
132; 


increase Federal contribution to training of 
unemployed, 775. 


many skilled workers trained abroad Depart- 
ment of Labour survey reveals, 662. 


representatives to 75th meeting of National 
Employment Committee urge expansion of 
vocational training facilities for unemployed 
persons, 1111. 


Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 


The Automobile and Parts Manufacturing 
Industries, 1115. 


United Kingdom 


school-leavers soon at peak, more seeking 
skilled training, 349, 


Transair Limited: 


CALDA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
dispatchers: received, 914; granted, 1027. 


[AM 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; settlement, 468. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 


CALFAA 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1140. 
CALPA 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 55; settlement, 171. 
FEIA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 604; settlement, 1141. 
Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application: on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. ; 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of employees: granted, 169. 
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Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited—Conc. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: rejected, 168. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 


views expressed at convention of CCCL, 1271, 
1274. 


Unemployment: 
See also Vocational Training Advisory Council. 


Canada 


Government committee to consider changes in 
monthly statistical report on employment and 
unemployment, set up, 348. 

increase Federal contribution to training of 
unemployed, 775. 

national estimate of unemployment, 1109. 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker to confer with 
business, industry, farm and labour leaders 
on unemployment problem, 994. 


representatives to 75th. meeting of National 
Employment Committee urge expansion of 
vocational training facilities for unemployed 
persons, 1111. 


views expressed by CCC, 1122. 

views expressed by CCCL, 257, 1265. 
Manitoba 

views expressed by MFL, 1132. 


New Brunswick 


views expressed by Federation of Labour, 246. 


Ontario 


asks Government to declare Deloro and Ati- 
kokan, Ont., surplus labour areas, 1110. 
views expressed by OFL, 1275. 


United Kingdom 
annual report of Minister of Labour, 1020. 


Unemployment Assistance: 


See Unemployment Relief. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada 


NUPE (CLC) requests unemployment insu- 
rance coverage for 90,000 non-professional 
hospital employees, 728. 

resolution adopted at CLC convention, 565. 

views expressed by CCC, 1285. 

views expressed at FLC, 26. 

views of IRB, 260. 


Unemployment Insurance—Conc. 


will not use Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program to enable more workers to qualify 
for unemployment insurance, 20. 


United Kingdom 


annual report of Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, 1175. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada . 


Report on Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (monthly feature). 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations amended 
re holiday and severance pay, 439. 


United States 


23 states amend unemployment insurance laws 
in 1959, 378. 


Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: E—-Unemployment Insur- 
ance” (monthly feature). 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee: 


annual report (1960), 902. 
annual report (1959), 187. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 
issues booklet NES, Geared to Canada’s Em- 
ployment Needs, 779. 
UIC Employees’ Association severs connection 
with CLC, 133. 
Chairman 


appointment of Laval Fortier, 436. 
J.G. Bisson, OBE, appointed Canadian Consul- 
General at New Orleans, 436. 


NES 
placement of persons over 45 years of age, 
1229: 
Personnel and Administrative Services 


T.G. Morry appointed Director, 555. 


Technical Services 
M.D. Fidler appointed Director, 555. 


Umpire—Decisions 


Decisions, CUB, 1657A, 487; 1684, 80; 1697, 
81; 1704, 190; 1707,.191591710,92905,17 12, 
291; 1720, 380; 1721, 38151725616; 1727; 
617; 1729,: 72531738, 25) Oise, BOCUs 
1760, 1062; 1767, 11723" 1768 8l io, 10 te, 
EStty T7797 0313) 
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Unemployment Relief: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Public Welfare Act: Amendment, 1257. 
Canada 


changes in general assistance legislation from 
November 1959 to October 1960, 1256. 


Unemployment Assistance Act: 
1256. 


regulations, 


Manitoba 
Social Allowances Act: proclaimed, 1259. 


New Brunswick 


Social Assistance Act: regulations, 1256. 


Newfoundland 
Social Assistance Act: amendment, 1258. 


Nova Scotia 


Social Assistance Act: amendment, 1257. 


Ontario 


General Welfare Assistance Act: amendment, 
1258. 
Quebec 


Public Charities Act: amendment, 1256. 


Saskatchewan 


Social Aid Act: amendment, 1258. 


Unemployment, Seasonal: 


Governments of Ontario and Quebec to share 
in cost of federal Government’s Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program, 997. 


British Columbia 


study of seasonal unemployment completed by 
Research Council, 892. 


Canada 


advance starting date of 1960-61 winter works 
incentive program, 995. 


CLC Executive Council requests prompt action 
by federal Government on proposals made 
at 1958 National Winter Employment Con- 
ference, 663. 


“Do It Now” winter work campaign prevented 
lay-offs by building supply firms, 1108. 


400 Canadian building supply merchants par- 
ticipate in “Do It Now” National Winter 
Works Campaign sponsored by Department 
of Labour, 348. 


Lil 


Unemployment, Seasonal—Conc. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, urges 
building supply manufacturers, building sup- 
ply dealers and building contractors to 


concentrate on advancing winter work proj- 
ects, 997. 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
during 1959-60, 441. 


National Employment Committee recommends 
expansion of winter works program, 623. 


$100,000,000 program of winter work an- 
nounced by Minister of Public Works, 1108. 


over 960 proiects approved by Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program, 1108. 


renewal and expansion of Municipal Winter 
Works, Incentive Program announced by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker, 774. 


series of articles prepared by Department of 
Labour: Part 1—Seasonal Variations in Em- 
ployment and Unemployment, 444; Part 2— 
Characteristics of the Seasonally Unem- 
ployed, 584; Part 3—Steps Taken to Deal 
with Seasonal Unemployment Problem: 
Summary and Conclusions, 694, 


605 winter works projects accepted under 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 
first week program became effective, 20. 


will not use Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program.to enable more workers to qualify 
for unemployment insurance, 20. 


New Brunswick 


seasonal unemployment progressively more 
serious social and economic problem, 995. 


Union Label: 


See Canadian Labour Congress—Union Label 
Trades Department. 


Union Shop: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 


union shop provisions increase during past five 
years, 370. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
(B.C. Provincial Council): 


annual convention, 1112. 


United Grain Growers Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 882: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 
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United Grain Growers Limited—Conc. 
UBW 

dispute with Local 333: C.O. appointed, 370; 
C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully constituted, 
604; report of Board, 815, 816. 

United Mine Workers of America: 

retirement of John L. Lewis, President, 21. 

AMF Atomics (Canada) Limited 


dispute with Local 14193: 
923; settlement, 1030. 


C.O. appointed, 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers: received, 
603; rejected, 813. 


CMHC (Benny Farm Housing Project) 


certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
m ‘ly Local 139-G): request for review of 
ecision, 467; request for review under 
Section 61(2) granted, 601. 
certification application by Local 14850 (for- 
merly Local 850): request for review of 
decision, 467. 


CMHC (Villeray 


certification application by Local 13946 (for- 
merly Local 139-J): request for review of 
decision, 467; request for review under Sec- 
tion 61(2) granted, 601. 


Terrace Project) 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
dispute with Local 13173: settlement, 56. 
National Harbours Board (Montreal) 


certification application by Local 14850 (form- 
erly Local 850) on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees (refrigeration plant); request for 
review of decision, 467. 


United Nations: 


fourteenth (14th) session of UN Commission 
on the Status of Women, 439. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 
conference of Ontario locals, 1113. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 


dispute with Local 326: C.O. appointed, 604; 
settlement, 709. 


dispute with Local 416: settlement, 55. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic 
Workers of America: 


convention, 1113. 


United Steelworkers of America: 
asks Government to declare Deloro and Ati- 
kokan, Ont., surplus labour areas, 1110. 


national policy conference, 576. 
Quebec locals form USWA’s third Canadian © 


district, 1231. 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office and technical employees: received, 170; 
representation vote ordered, 367; granted, 
465. 


dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 472. 
Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 171; settlement, 468. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 
dispute: (Gun Ammunition Division); settle- 
ment, 171. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees): settlement, 270. 


dispute: (production workers): C.O. appointed, 
55; C.B. appointed, 468; C.B. fully consti- — 
tuted, 709; report of Board (settlement), 
815, 828. 


Dennison Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 5185 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 1140. 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited 


dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 473. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute with Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees): report of Board, 270, 271. 
dispute: (production employees), 56; settle- 

ment, 469; report of Board, 470. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 469; report of Board, 471. 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited 


dispute: (employees at Elliot Lake); C.O. 
appointed, 369; C.B. appointed, 370; C.B. 
fully constituted, 468; report of Board (settle- 
ment), 815, 827. 


Upper Lakes Shipping Limited: 


CLC 


certification application by Local 23736 on 
behalf of a unit of er ae oe 814; 
granted, 914, 
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Upper Lakes Shipping Limited—Conc. 


dispute with Local 23736: C.O. appointed, 
1140; settlement, 1295. 


SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 370; C.B. appointed, 
468; C.B. fully constituted, 604; C.B. report, 
923, 924; settlement after strike after Board 
procedure, 1296. 
Vacations: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 


72 per cent of agreements provide 7 or more 
paid holidays, 249. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade Part 1— 
Labour Standards—Vacations With Pay, 
1250. 


Unemployment Insurance Regulations amended 
re holiday and severance pay, 439. 


Manitoba 
Vacations with Pay Act: amendment, 1049. 
Saskatchewan 
Annual Holidays Act: regulations, 721, 1049. 


Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada Lim- 
ited: 
SIU 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 604. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited: 
CBRT 

dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 815. 
CMSG 

dispute with Local 425: C.O. appointed, 815. 
ILWU 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 1295. 


SIU 
dispute C.O. appointed, 1295. 


Vancouver Hotel Company Limited: 
1AM 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 
IBEW 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 
IUOE 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1029; settlement, 1141. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: rejected, 54. 


Vancouver Wharves Limited: 


ILWU 
certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1140. 
Vocational Education: 


vocational guidance for girls—excerpts from 
recent [LO report on the problems of women 
non-manual workers, 265. 


Laws and Regulations 
Newfoundland 


Regulation of Trade Schools Act: regulations, 
1053. 
Ontario 


Trade Schools 
614. 


Regulation Act: regulations, 
Vocational Rehabilitation: 


See also National Advisory Committee on Re- 
habilitation. 


Hall H. Popham elected president of Inter- 
national Society for the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, 1134. 


Canada 
Civilian Rehabilitation (monthly report on 
activities). 
Vocational Training: 


See also Training. 

views expressed at 14th session of UN Com- 
mission on Status of Women, 594. 

Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


meeting, 29th, 30; 30th, 553; 31st, 1263. 


Wages and Salaries: 


more pay, fewer hours needed to increase jobs, 
convention of Tobacco Workers’ Interna~ 
tional Union told, 1000. 


Canada 


wages and working conditions, (1959), 144. 


LVI 


Wages and Salaries—Conc. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Industrial Wages Security Act: amendment, 


1051. 
Manitoba 


Wages Recovery Act: amendment, 1051. 


Newfoundland 


Logging Camps Act: regulations, 1051. 
Ontario 
Wages Act: amendment, 1051. 
Weekly Rest: } 
Laws and regulations 
Canada 
Labour Legislation of the Past Decade: Part 
l1Labour Standards—Weekly Rest, 1255. 
Welding: 
Canada 


An Analysis of the Welding Trade, 23. 


West Coast Stevedoring Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 31 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen in Port of New 
Westminster: withdrawn, 467. 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 55. 


certification proceedings by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of coastwise longshoremen: recei- 
ved, 915; granted, 1027. 


Western Terminals Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 998 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 369; 
representation vote, 601; rejected, 707. 


NLU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received 465; representation 
vote, 601; granted, 707; rejected, 707. 


Westward Shipping Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 466; granted, 707. 
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Westward Shipping Limited—Conc. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 54; repre- 
sentation vote, 168; granted, 268. 


SIU 
dispute: (unlicensed personnel): C.O. appointed, 
55; representation vote, 168; dispute lapsed, 
270. 
Wheeler Air Lines Limited: 
CALPA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots: received, 54; granted, 168. 
White-Collar Workers: 
See Office Workers. 


H.B. Willis, Inc.: 
LPU 


dispute: settlement, 56. 


Window Cleaners: 


CSA publishes Code of Practice for Window 
Cleaning, 288. 


Winter Work: 


See Unemployment, Seasonal. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver): 


ILWU 


certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 915; 
withdrawn, 1029. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 1029; 
granted, 1293. 


Women in Industry: 


Women’s Bureau (monthly feature). 

fourteenth session of UN Commission on the 
Status of Women, 439, 

ILO official says lack of opportunities for 
adequate vocational training major problem 


facing women trying to reach high positions — 


in business and industry, 894. 

participation of women in trade unions—survey 
carried out by ICFTU, 909. 

report of ILO Panel of Consultants on the 
Problems of Women Workers, 165. 

UN Commission on the Status of Women, 14th 
session, 594. 

women non-manual workers discussed by sub- 
committee of ILO Advisory Committee on 


Salaried Employees and Professional Work- 
ers, 460. 


— 
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Women in Industry—Conc. 
Alberta 


equal pay brief submitted by Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 49. 


Canada 


functions of the Women’s Bureau, 667. 

Legislation Affecting Women’s Work—paper 
prepared in Legislation Branch, Department 
of Labour, 672. 

Miss Elizabeth Leitch appointed secretary of 
Royal Commission on automobile industry, 
1024. 

Occupational Histories of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities— 
bulletin published by Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labour, 263. 

Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and 
Homemakers, 1136. 

The Woman Worker and the Labour Move- 
ment—report to CCCL’s 39th convention, 
1120. 

women as part-time and part-year workers, 
668. 

women in retail stores, 797. 


New Zealand 


survey of women’s training and employment, 
1024. 


Norway 
problem of older women workers, 49. 
Ontario 


Know Your Rights!—leaflet published by De- 
partment of Labour, 1024. 

OFL sets up Women’s Committee as basis for 
women’s trade union organization in Ontario, 
1290. 

United States 


graduate training in business for women—sur- 
vey of graduates of Harvard-Radcliffe Pro- 
gram in Business Administration, 675. 


Working Conditions: 

See Labour Conditions. 

Workmen’s Compensation: 

See also Accidents, Industrial. 
Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: report of 
Committee on the Organization of Govern- 
ment in Ontario, 272. 

Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 
77, 612, 715, 836, 1304. 
British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 


248, 284, 482, 613, 842. 


LVI 


Workmen’s Compensation—Conc. 
Canada 


Workmen's Compensation in Canada—annual 
comparison of compensation laws by Legis- 
lation Branch, Department of Labour, 248. 


Manitoba 


report of inquiry commissioner on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 63. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
248, 711; regulations, 285, 614. 


New Brunswick 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
2AS,. 711,° 715.0 


Newfoundland 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
248, 712. 
Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 


179, ed LOM 
248, 286. 


712, 713; regulations, 78, 


Ontario 


views expressed by OFL, 134. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
179, 711. 


Prince Edward Island 


amendments, 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendment, 
248, 710, 711. 
Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 


22, 710, 711, 712; regulation, 721. 


Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
710, 711; regulations, 183, 248. 
Legal Decisions 


B.C. Court of Appeal confirms right of courts 
to review and quash decisions of Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 939. 

B.C. Supreme Court holds Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board decision that is wrongful 
on points of law is reviewable, 941. 


F.M. Yorke and Son Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and bar- 
ges; granted, 52. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel on board tugs and bar-. 
ges: rejected, 54. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited: 
IUMMSW 
dispute with Local 564: C.O. appointed, 171. 
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